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BURIAL HILL, PLYMOUTH 


‘‘How sum their merits? They were true and brave ; 
They broke no compact and they owned no slave ; 
They had no servile order, no dumb throat ; 

They trusted first the universal vote ; 

The first were they to practice and instill 

The rule of love and not the rule of will ; 

They lived one noble test ; who would be freed 

Must give up all to follow duty’s lead. 











In every land wherever might holds sway 
The Pilgrim’s leaven is at work today. 


The Mayflower’s cabin was the chosen womb 
Of light predestined for the nation’s gloom. 
God grant that those who tend the sacred flame 
MAY WORTHY PROVE OF THEFR 
FOREFATHERS’ NAME.” 





Pe 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 894 
EXCURSIONS. 
expenses inccuveo. THREE COMPLETE TOURS OF (5 DAYS “ expenses incwuven. AD 


SOUTHERN STATES, MEXICO ann CALIFORNIG. 4 


These parties will leave Boston January 30, == 4 


February 20 and Maren 15. 

Visits are to be made 
New Orleans, Galveston and San Antorio. The first 
party will witness the Mardi fsras festivities in New 
Orleans 

Ample time will be give oOall the leaving cities 
and other places of Listorie and pieturesque int rest in 
Mexico, including Right stays in the 


CITY OF MEXICO, 
a Four Days’ Trip over the Vera Cruz ail- 


way aud Two Days in Guadalajara. 
Iu California, Sau Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 












ncinnati or Chattanooga, 
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<0 george Sanu Francisco, Monterey, ete., are to be trac 
visited, and on the Homeware Journey Salt Lake City, 
The Colorado at Glenwood Sprinus, Manitou and Den <0 
se srr 
Each trip will be made j Special Train of hear 
Magnificent Pullman Palace Vestibuied Sleep- of € 
ing and Dining Cars, with i Conpo-ite Car navivg een 
Barber Shop, Bathroom. Library, ete : 
The return tickets inay be used trom California on drat 


Any Regular Train unti! Juce 30, or with avy one 
of Ten Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 


of th 
life, 
‘ ” olog 
Three Tours of 40 Days to Mexico, owitting 
California: January 30, February 20 and March 13. 


ta Send for descriptive book. 





THE CATHEDRAL, CITY OF Meaicu HOU 


ye’ your vy SPECIAL TRAIN THROUGH EUROPE “cscs Moen 


The party will leave New York by 
the tine North German Lioyd 
Steamer ‘“‘Spree,’’ Saturday, Febru- 
ary 17, and be absent 162 days in a com 
prehensive round of travel to the chief 
cities and places of historic and scenic 
interest in 


SPAIN 
(with an excursion across to Tangier on 
the African coast), Portugal, South- 
ern France (iacluding the Pyrenees 
and the Riviera), 
ITALY, 
the Italian Lakes, Austria-Hungary 


TURKEY 
(with 10 days in Constantinople and 
vicinity), Bulgaria, Servia, ter- 
many (including a vovage down tl 











Rhine), Holland, Belgium, Congre 
FRANCE 

and ENGLAND. 

Nearly all the great cities of tLurope at State 
included inthis maguiticent tour, whic e 

affords also glimpses into Africa an ’ 
Asin. M 

The Special Trains which will b 
at the service of the party throughout Mal 

tie railway journeys of over 16,00 
miles wil! be composed of sleeping cars Wo 
with dining car attached. The best of an 
hotels will be employed and numerou hary ] 
earriage rides provided, with specia identi 
facilities for sight-seeing everywhere Bekel 
Party limited in numbers. plying 
a PUTA eI Crime 
THE ALHAMBRA— COURT OF THE LIONS. a eee resou 
Other Partics will leave Boston as follows: “W 
California Exc 4 sions: January 4, ll and 30, February M4, 20 and 22, March The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from San Francisco March 17, for Cyrus 
8 and 13, and April a Seven Weeks’ Tour. ties of 
Excursions to < ES January 9, Feoruary 9, March [3 and 30 oril Alassa Fxecursions: Via California, April 23, and via the Canadian Pacific the we 

27 and May 25; to Lookeut Mountain, ( thattanooxa, Tenn., January 9 Fg 23 Route May 23, and also in Jaly. j 

ae 18; to Richmond and Old Point © omfort, February 9% and April Summer Trips at frequent intervals to the Leading Eastern Resorts, his kor 
Gettysburg, March 30 and May 25, and also to Colorades and the Yellowstone National Park. volum 
@lorade Tours: Parties ieave Boston monthly for The Colorado at We ve 
Glenwood Springs. 3 TH Send for descr pi:ve book, mentioning the particular tour Cesired. young 
any ta 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 296 Washington Street (opposite School St.), Boston. 


31 East Fourteenth Street (corner Union Square), New York. 111 South Ninth Street (under Continentai Hotel), Philadeiphia. ; Cougre 
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OLD COLONY STORIES, 


By JANE G. AUSTIN. 


Standish of Standish. 

Betty Alden. 

A Nameless Nobleman. 

Dr. Le Baron and his Daugh- 
ters. 

David Alden’s Daughter, 
And Other Stories of Co- 
lonial Times. 

Price $1.25 Each. 


Mrs. Austin seems to enter into the 
thought of those early times and of 
the spirit which animates the people, 
and the reader feels that a more in- 
timate acquaintance with Governor 
Bradford, Myles Standish, John 
Alden, and Priscilla, does not de- 
tract from the.charm of their per- 
sonality, but still leaves them en- 
shrined in every New England 
heart, surrounded by the glamour 
of early romance and reality, so 
harmonious is the picture the author 
draws of the simplicity and dignity 
of their character, their manner of 
life, their dress and quaint phrase- 
ology, says the Portland Advertiser. 


Sold by all booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, 


Sent, postpaid, by 
MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





19 SUCCESSFUL YEARS 


Internationa 


Monday 


Sunday School 


Club 


Lessons in 


Sermons 


Perspective 


1804 


Price $1.25 
NINETEENTH SERIES 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO 





Statesman, Financier, Educator, Missionary, 


‘MY LIFE AND TIMES. 
By Cyrus Hamlin, D.D. 
Many portraits and illustrations, $2.50. 


Wonderfully interesting autobiography 
of an extraordinary man with an extraordi- 
nary history. His workin Turkey was prov- 
identially opportune. Whether establishing 
Bekeh Seminary or Robert College, or sup- 
plying bread to the British army during the 
Crimean War, always he was the man of 
resources. 


“We are age to announce that Rev. Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin has yielded to the importuni- 
ties of many friends, who know something of 
the wonderful fund of incident connected with 
his long and eventful life, and has prepared a 
volume to be entitled ‘ os Life and Times.’ 
We venture to say that to intelligent readers, 
young or old, the book will be as fascinating as 
any tale they have read.” —Missionary Herald. 





Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





The Congregationalist 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 








CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs . . . 
Our Debt to Pilgrim and Puritan . 
The Christmas Greeting from Heaven 
No True Christmas Without Christ 
Week in Review . 
In Brief . 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
Washington . ° 
Interior . 
CURRENT THOUGHT. 
CONTRIBUTIONS: * 
A Spark from Plymouth Rock. Rev. W. E. 
Barton 
When Love Was iets Into the World—a weeny. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford . ee 


913 


917 


My Quandary. Dorchester . ° 
Concerning Charity—Fad, Fact, Fallacy. Rev. 
R. B. Tobey ° ° 
Forms. Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D. ° ° 
New England’s Birthplace. Clifton ‘eid. 
THE HOME: 
Immanuel—a poem. Mrs. M. E. Sangster 
Being a Madonna. Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee . 
Mrs. Hemans and New England. George H. 
Westley iets § 
A Belated Christmas. J udtth tsikews ‘ 
Santa Claus’ Sister—a poem, Julia Anna Wol- 
cott 
Sunday csesesiiens oe Children. Ninth van 
son. The Birth of Jesus, the Promised 
Saviour. Mrs. Clara Smith Colton . ° 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 
Y. P. 8S. C. E.—Topic, Dec. 31-Jan.6 . 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM . 
LITERATURE . 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 
A “ Retreat” wits . 
Dr. Chapmanin Detroit... P 
A Vigorous Illinois Church 
Florida News je 
MISCELLANEOUS: 


S88 8S &§ 


8 88 88& 


888 88 


8888 


Education 937 
Gleanings From Our Mail man 941 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting 943 
Current Satire ‘ 944 
Marriages and Deaths 944 
The Business Outlook 945 
Topics for the Week of Prayer 945 
A New England Winter Song—a batesind poem. 947 
Are the Forefathers Appreciated? 948 
. Pablic Opinion . Gel te 949 
Commendable 950 
Notices . 950 
Woman’s Board Rete shecties.. ‘ 951 








“THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


PgR Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Iv PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB oF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00, 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are iedicoted by the date 
of expiration ‘ore the nee r’s seeeeee, 98 
printed upon th popes. gpeeel receipt ‘s 
wanted a stamp shauld be PR “wit remittance 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
isa ——s font ge to stop, in connection with ve = 

aprenrages as paid; but such an order 
given at any 4 oo thke effect at the expiration 6 of the 
subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Discoumts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 0 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


cecchcenipeemiaiiicnssciins 
W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 
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Mr. DU MAURIER’S 


New Serial Story 


BEGINS IN 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


for January. 





TRILBY. ANovel. By Georce pv Maurier. 
Part I. With 15 Illustrations by the Author. 


EGYPT AND CHALDEA IN THE LIGHT OF 
RECENT DISCOVERIES. By Witutam Sr. 
Cuap Boscawen. With 18 Illustrations. 


FROM THE BLACK SEA TO THE PERSIAN 
GULF. III. From Ispahan to Kurrachee. 
By Epwin Lorp Weeks. With 165 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 

THE WEST AND EAST ENDS OF LONDON. 
By Ricnarp Harpine Davis, With 8 Illus- 
trations by Freperick Barnarp. 

BALAAM AND PEDRO. A Story of Life in 
Wyoming. By Owen Wister. With full- 
page Illustration by Freperic Remineton. 

CAPTAIN NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AT TOU- 
LON. By M. Gerwatw Barst. With full- 
page Illustration by Pavt Grecoirs. 


THE MISSION OF THE JEWS. A study of the 
Hebrew spirit and its cosmopolitan influence. 


VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN. JI. A MID- 
SUMMER MIONIGHT. By Branpver Mar- 
turws. 6 Illustrations by W. T. Smxpiey. 

MONSIEUR LE COMTE. A Story of the 
French Revolution. By Witt1am McLen- 
wan. With Illustration by C. 8. Remaart. 

THE ENDING OF BARSTOW'S NOVEL. A 
Story. By Herzen Campse.t. 

THE BREAD-AND-BUTTER QUESTION. 
Junius Henrt Browne. 

THE DUTCH INFLUENCE ON THE SOCIAL 
LIFE OF NEW ENGLAND. By Rev. Wit- 
1aM Extior Guirris. 

POEMS by Maraarer E. Sanaster, Cuar.es 
D. Roperts, and ANNIE Fiexps. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


By 


—_—_—— 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








THE JANUARY 
PART OF 


NOW READ 





The Young Ladies’ Journal 


TRE B 
F 





aT .. JOURNAL yor ATES AND 
ATEST AND 


AND FA ey Bure 
BEST J FASHIONS: OFU IL vsTRATED, 
OTH OrORED SUPPLEMENT OF FA it 


MAM 
og ‘NUMEROUS, COMPLETE STORIES of proce’. 

interest, and Sg of a NEW AND 
ORIGINAL SERIAL. “sTO » entitled 

“SUCH IS THE LAW’: 
besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 
The most complete magazine for ladies published. 
Price, 80 cents; yearly, $4, - ce t r Christ- 
mas number. All newsdealers a 
The International News se New York, 

83 and 8 Duane 8t., one door east of Broadway. 

(@ Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 
or Domestic. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 


VERTISING 2OL Uns MENTION IS 
ACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 


GATIONALIST. 
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$175 Buysa 
First-class 


2 can save from $50 to $200 by buying your Piano or Organ direct from 
our factory. Wedo our own making and our own selling. We employ no agents, 
stock no stores, supply no dealers. The consumer rea 
agent's commission and the dealer's profit. 
world, and can point to a satisfied purchaser in every county in the U.S. Every 
instrument accompanied by an ironclad guarantee for 10 years. Our catalogue of 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


is a book worth having at any price. Wesend it absolutely free. Nostamps, no condi- 
tions. Nothing required but your name and address. It shows the latest styles, gives 
rices, and outlines easy plans of payment that have never been equaled in point of 
iberality. Pianos from $175 up. Organs from $27.50 up. 
self justice if you buy without seeing this book. 1t will save money for you. Send at 
once. Werefer you to any bank orCommercial agency anywhere in the U.S. Address 


CORNISH & CO., "svar" 


The Congregationalist 





Piano. 






the benefit of the 
We do the largest direct business in the 










You are not doing your- 






Washington, New Jersey. 















| Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


| Ostermoor & Co., “e.Euzsbeth,s* 








C H U R + H Since PEWS, with 
folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 

SETTEES, ETC. 


SEATINGS PULPIT FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 1°%%, 18thst- 





LEY’S 


light-spreading Sil. 
Srragated Glass 











A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
‘Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
oreo stamp for new 100-page 









FO 


Catalogue win 2886" Ray 
FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
"acl iets tive DLS, 


LY & COG ENUIN 
WEST- a SY ASEL- METAL 
CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE «& CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimer. 
of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


BELL 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. @@™Send for 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, 0. 


CHURCH BELI Si 
PUREST BELL 1 BE LLSé¢ 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY. BALTIMORE, MD 


BY GELS Rabe FOUNRRY 
ork & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free. 























TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 

Established in England. 
Introduced here. 
Lighter in Weight 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 
* Catalogue with full descrip- 
on. 


U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
ethuen, Mass. 




















tosell CARPETS foruse 
in CH U RCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 





Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 








MODERATE PRICES, 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST. 


1,000,000 


~ Junior Christian Endeavor Songs. 
By IRA D. SANKEY, J. WILLI8 BAER and WM. SHAW, 





S25 r 100. Se. Cc 
The United Society of "Christian Endeavor, Boston. 


658 Washington St, eSR22!*s.., Boston. 







BEFORE SOLD 
. THE ON 
PUBLIC. MERIT. 


TERMS REASONABLE, 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


02 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YOR 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, I 





young mothers need 





The VF highest authority 

on the care of children, deal- 

ing with food, dress, instruction, etc. 

One hundred physicians write for it. 

‘It will save the child an illness, the 
mother many a sleepless night.” 

“ Worth its weight in gold.”"—Boston Transcript. 


$1.00 a Year 


Babyhood Publishing Oo, New York. 





y extra by Post. 
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The Famous Classic Series: 
“Song Classics,” 2 volumes. 
“Piano Classics,” 2 volumes. 
* Classical Pianist.” 
“Song Classics for Low Voices.” 
* Classic Tenor Songs.” 
‘Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.” 
“Classic Four Hand Collection.’ 
Classical Coll.” Violin and piano. 2 volumes. 
**Classical Coll.” Flute and piano. * il, 
“Young People’s Classics,” vols. 1 and 2. 
“Classic Vocal Gems,” Soprano. 
“Classic Vocal Gems,” Alto. 
“Classic Vocal Gems,” Tenor. 
* Classic Vocal Gems,” Baritone or Bass. 


The above series represents 18 volumes of the 


best music known. 


ANOTHER VOLUME 


has just been added to this already famous series. 


“Selected Classics” 


FOR THE 


Pianoforte. 


INVALUABLE TO THE PLAYER. 
THE LATEST COMPLETE WORK. 


It contains a veritable feast of the best gems of 
the world’s great composers, including 
Greig, Moszkowski, Saint Séens, Godard, Jadas- 
sohn, Chaminade, Durand, Lack, Wittich, Drey- 
schock, Popper, Mascagni, Dubois, Gregh, Ruben- 
stein, Griitzmacher, Helmund, Weiss, Paderewski, 
Krambach, Jensen, Hofmann, Thome, Paradies, 
Kirchner. 
143 pages; full sheet music size. 


Any of the above books postpaid: Heavy 


paper cover, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, 


$2.00. 
Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Jacobs Pianos, 
Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos exchanged, 


or sold on installments. 


For Musica! Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


"453-463 Washington St., Boston. 








OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp -Road Songs, 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out- 
door life. heelmen especially will be delighted 
withit. Pocket size. Price 50 Cents. 
BRO HOWEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 

rinciple, so familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00. 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER »5y 
Julian Edwards, A new and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
















* img success. Price, $1.00 


DAY SCHOOL MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series ot Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, 20cts., Purt 2, 20 cts., Part 8, 20 cts, 
Part 4, 30 cts., Part 5, 35 cts. : 
THE JOLLY PICNIC A newand pleasin 
cantata for Juveniles, by C. H. Gabriel. Full of g 
music and bright dialogue. Price, 30 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Pricer, 25 Cents. 
SINGING CLASS BOOKS Thc best of 
all. Send for specimen pages. 
e@®%eSend ro cts for sample of The Mustcal Visitor, containing 
spusic fox Choirs, and general musical news. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CINCINNATI— NEW YORK — CHICAGO. 














and_winter_ sports. 
and all remedial agents. New 





The Biglow & Main Co., New York & 


DR. STRONG'S SANTFERION, 


€>: Saratoga | Springs, New York. 





A popular resort for health. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric belis, steam, open fire 


laces. sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of roo =e ee Dry_tonie air,,Saratoga waters 


Tkish and Russiad 


Massage, Electricity, all baths 


baths. Send for illustrated circular, 
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A CAMERA IN AFRICA. 





SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Being an account of a Journey Across the 
Afnecan Continent, from Benguella on the 
West Coast, through Bihe, Ganguella, Bar- 
otse, the Kalithari Desert, Mashonaland, 
Manica, Gorongoza, Nyasa, the Shire High- 
lands, to the mouth of the Zambesi. By 
JAMES JOHNSTON, M. D. With 51 full-page 
photogravurere productions of photographs 
by che author, and amap. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
boxed, $5.00. 

“Dr. Johnston’s great purpose was first and fore- 
most to obtain the facts about the tribes, climate, 
resources, missionary enterprises, etc., in these re- 
gions, aid the purpose of his book is to relate simply, 
without effort tor romantic effects, the results of his 
observations. He is direct and fearless in his criti- 
cism of certain other (unreliable ee upon Africa, 
of the inexcusable actions of the Kritish South 
African Company, of foolish young missionaries who 
rely upon faith rather than quinine to overcome the 
inevitable fever, etc. ... His volume is made ex- 
tremely attractive by more than fifty ne pe 4 photo- 
gravure illustrations from the snap shots of his own 
camera.”’— The Review of Reviews. 

“A book of decided timeliness.” —The Outlook. 


Sent, postpaid, on reccipt of price. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO : 148 and 150 Madison Street. 
TORONTO: 140 and 142 Yonge Street. 


8.S. TEACHERS WILL APPRECIATE 


Pentecost’s Bible Studies 


Scnoor ressons 1894 


12mo, cloth, 412 pages, $1.00; paper, 60 cts. 


1 vol., 


“ Dr. Pentecost knows how both 
to inform the teacher’s mind and 
inflame his heart.”—JN. ¥. Evan- 
gelist. 

i mma helpful.” 
Baptist. 

“Remarkable for its helpful- 
ness, suggestiveness and com- 


— Central 


pactness.” — Presbyterian Quar- 
terly. 
“ Terse, lain, clear and full of 


gospel ligh nt.’ "— Presbyterian Wit- 
ness, Halifax. 

“Cannot be commended 
highly.” — Christian at Work. 

“ Extremely valuable.”—Zpisco- 
pal Methodist. 

“Helpful and stimulating.”— 
The Advance. 


AND YOU CANNOT AFFORD 
TO DO WITHOUT THE MONTHLY 


S. S. Lesson Illustrator 
EDITED BY ABBIE Cc. MORROW. 


The most unique! helpful study of the International 
lessons issued; poin y ractical and spiritual. It Will 
Cost You Nothing but a postal card to send for a 
sainple numver ane ie it for» month’s trial. You will 
not do without it afterward. Monthly, only 60 cts. a year. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEW YORK: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 148 & 150 Madison St. 


too 





| 
REALITY Versus ROMANCE IN | 





TORONTO: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 


Class Record Book. 
Class Record Card. 


tt te tt te i tp tp 





Church Register and Record. 


th i th i tt i i 


| 








Membership Roll. 
Sunday School Record. 


(4 Sizes.) 
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A NEW SERIES OF GENUINE IMPORTED TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 





The International Teachers’ Bibles. 


THE 


New Helps. 

New Maps. 

Fine Bindings. 
Clear Print. 
Minimum Size. 
Moderate Prices. 
The Only Teachers’ 
Bibles Having New 
Helps or Aids 
Prepared by both 
American and 
English Scholars. 





London Clear Type 
Edition 


SMALLEST LARGE-TYPE BIBLES PUBLISHED. 


Following is a partial list of those who as- 
sisted in the preparation of the new Inter- 
national Helps or Aids. 


Rev. C H. H. Wright, D.D., M{A., Ph.D., Editor, England. 

Rev. James Stalker, D. D., author of “ Imago Christi,” 
Scotland. 

Rev. Philip Schaff, D. D., 
Seminary, New York. 

Rev. George Adam Smith, M. A., Aberdeer. 

Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., Editor The Congregationalist, 
+e % | 

Rev. R. Faussett, D. D., 
Yo * England 

Rishop Joho H. Vincent, D. D. » Tow. York. 

Rev. Hugh Me Millan, D. D., LL. D., F. B.S. E., Scotland. 

Rev. Alfred Plummer, M.A., D. D., yt =, Fellow of 
ae College, Oxfora, AJnwiana. 

J. B. Heard. M. A., Catus College, Cambridge, and 

“ittigean Lecturer in the t niversity of Cambridge, 


LL. D., Union Theological 


Canon and Prebendary of 


England 

Rev. Jesse ‘L. Hurlbut, D.D, Sunday School Journal, 
New York 

Theophilus G. Pinches, M. R A.S., British Museum, 
London. 

ve, t. Harper, Pb. D., President Chicago University, 

Major D. iW hittle, Evange stot, P ntteds johte. 

Major i R. Conder, R.E.1 Le « D., M.R.A.S8., Eng. 


An entirely new series of Maps has been prepared expressly for the International 
Bibles, from actual survey by Major Conder, of the Palestine Exploration 


Society. 
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j, Wives of Famous Pastors 


/ > traits of the wives of the most famous 
‘pastors of American pulpits of all de- 
nominations is printed in the Christmas 
LapiEsS’ HOME JOURNAL. Now on all 
news-stands: ten cents. Portraits and 
personalities never before given to the 
public will be printed during 1894. 

The Rev. John R. Paxton, D. D.; the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D.; the Rev. 
W. S. Rainsford, D. D.; Rabbi Gustave 
Gotthiel and the Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, D. D., will unite in a strong series. 
of social-religious articles during the year 
in the JOURNAL. 
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The Christmas St. Nicholas, 


now ready, is the most superb 
issue of a children’s magazine 
ever made. Don’t miss it. 
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The New Cover of St. Nicuoras, 
first used on the Christmas number of 1893. 


A beautiful gift-book for 25 cents. 


Soldeverywhere. A year's subscription costs 
$3.00, and 1894 will be the greatest year in the 
history of the magazine. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 E.17th St., N.Y. 

















BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
@ourse of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Special instruction in New Testament 
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Elective English Course. Term Cd Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DEN1IO, Bangor, Me. 
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PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON in themselves, each picture ——- special in- 
§ terest. A brief description by Mr. Hamerton 

and a portrait of the artist will accompany each. The first is Manet’s * Fifer. 
contributes his first magazine article—an amusing account of the every- 
day life of “The Actor,” with abundant illustrations by W. L. Metcalf. 
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TA $4. 00 Bible $yr,frcat 1894 ; 
* The Congregationalist”” Teach- 2 
er’s Bible FREE to any old sub- 5 
seriber who sends his own renewal 2 
and one new subscriber with - $6 
The Congregationalist for one 
year (to an old or new subscriber) $ 
and a copy of the Bible for - - } 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear $ 
type, the best “ Helps.”’ full leather binding. We 5 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S IBLE 5 


Also { Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 
8 Sree for renewal and new name with $6. 
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CHURCH CLUBS in every Congregational 
church inthe United States. Write for particulars. 


The r FREE for the rest of 1893 
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Club of FIVE, one name at least being new, $10.00. 
On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 
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% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. % 
Price, { cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
1, Thanksgiving. 2, Forefathers’ Day. 3, Christmas- 
tide. 4, New Year. 5-8, Eventide Services. (Page 953.) 


“I have for some time used services similar to these of 
my own getting up, but the form im which you put these 
services are a great advance over my own and a veritable 
boon to a busy pastor.’’— Chicago, lil. 

“ The two services have been enthusiastically received, and 
you may be sure of a welcome for all of like merit. The 
great cheapness is anew feature, making them accessible to 
all the churches.’’—Portiand, Ore. 

“ Weused the Thanksgiving Service in a union meeting, the 
Baptist and Methodist ministers assisting—the latter is an 
ex-Episcopal clergyman—and we were al paereed that it was 
the best thing of the kind we had seen.’ ermont. 

“ There ‘is no Con regational preety Po and 1 am the 
only member of the denomination in town, but the members 
of the Northern Presbyterian Church, which I attend, were 
so pleased with the Thanksgiving Service I sent for that our 
pastor asked me to send for the Service for the New Year. 
Please send as soon as possible and oblige.”—Hopkinsville, 

cy. 

‘Send 150 Christmas Services. 
Service very delightful. The people enjoyed it, and the 
congregation was much larger than usual.”—Trenton, N. J. 

“Let me express my appreciation of these Services, and 
the hope, that you will continue to issue them for some time 
to come.” — Sanford, 

“ Send me 30 more of the Forefathers’ Service. I am 
afraid that the 200 1 have will not be enough, judging by the 
large congregation that we had last Sunday night at the 
Thanksgiving Service.” — Westfield, Mass. 

* We are delighted with the Congregational Thanksg sgiving 
Service.” —Binghamton, N. Y. 

“We used your Thanksgiwing Service with unexpected 
success and profit.””—Elizabethtown, 

“We qpieyed the use of your Thankegiving Service very 
much. Had a union service of the three churches in town 
and had out the largest Thanksgiving congregation in many 
years.”’—Edgartown, Mass. 

“ ] want to tell you how much we appr eciate your attempts 
to one the need B naaks churches for a kind of liturgical serv- 

.”— Minnesota. 


** THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. *& 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
ith annual issue now ready, enlarged to 68 pages. 


“* Please send me 600 copies of the Genereoctionstie Hand- 
book for 1894. We have used the Handbook liberally for 
-. veral years and are much attached to "3 The book for 

1894 seems in some respects superior to the previous ones.’ 
Wisconsin. 

“Am greatly pleased with your” new Handbook. The 
prayer meeting topics are just what we want and need— 
varved, interesting and suggestive."’—Illinois. 

Tic “The get up of the book is perfect.”"—Grand Rapids, 


We found the Thanksgiving 


he x: “We find them very helpful and useful in our work.” — 
wa. 

“ The Handbook for 1894 is a little wonder of compact in- 
formation and useful help to the churches.”’—Illinois. 

“It is brimful of information for every one interested 
in the religious progress of the world. Iregard it the best 
ever put out by you. Trust it may find a large circulation.” 
— Michigan. 

“ Your new Handbook is splendid. My copy will be well 
thumbed before the year is out.” — Washington, D. C. 

“The improvements in it have greatly increased its 
— mS Oe goo Ct. 
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in fact, a num those ordered have been spoken for. 
—Haverford College, Pa. 

“ Very nearly perfect little book.””— Denver, Col. 
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our excellent service to our 

so much ability and at low 
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EVERAL instances have come to our 
knowledge of persons who have re- 
quested their friends fo give them 

no Christmas presents this year, declaring 
their purpose to bestow all their gifts on 
the poor. Mr. Waldron’s heart was glad- 
dened last week by a letter from a promi- 
nent business man in Boston inclosing, for 
the City Missionary Society, a check for 
$75, representing the outlay which his fam- 
ily had expected to make on presents for 
each other. Such understanding with friends 
and such action is peculiarly appropriate 
this year when there is a larger number 
without work and greater suffering from 
want than at any time within twenty years. 
But if out of this anxiety and misery among 
many thousands of our fellow-citizens there 
shall come a warmer personal interest in 
the poor by those who can help them, 
closer relations of acceptance and friend- 
ship making those neighbors who have not 
before known one another, and wider expe- 
rience of doing good, this winter will not be 
remembered altogether as the hardest of 
the latest years of the closing century. It 
will be looked back on by many as the year 
of the rarest opportunity, when they learned 
the great lesson of the Master, who, being 
rich, for our sakes became poor. ‘It is 
mere blessed to give than to receive.’”’ We 
call attention to two articles in this issue 
concerning the treatment of the poor and 
unemployed, 


The ‘ Retreat,’’ of which an account is 
given on page 938, is but another proof that 
ministers are much like other men. The 
wear and tear of modern pastoral life draws 
heavily upon their nervous strength, and the 
sense of physical and spiritual depletion 
makes them yearn for a chance to re- 
cuperate. The men who met at Gardner 
last week found in their contact with one 
another and with the Master that the literal 
obedience to His own injunction, ‘‘Come 
ye apart,” brought a rich reward. Such 
gatherings as these, in which devotion takes 
precedence of discussion, have found much 
favor with the brethren East and West who 
have participated in them, 


Of the organizations which have recently 
been begun in the larger cities of the coun- 
try, we know of none more likely to be per- 
manent or to accomplish its purpose than 
the Municipal League of Boston, which held 
its first meeting last Thursday night, It 
has been under consideration for a year or 
more. Its object has been explained to the 
most prominent religious, social, benevolent, 
labor and other organizations of the city, 
and it has so far commended itself that in 
every instance, we believe, where it has had 
a hearing, delegates have been chosen to 
represent these bodies in the league. It is 
non-sectarian and non-partisan. It includes 
Protestants, Catholics and Hebrews. It has 
carefully guarded its constitution against 
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being committed to any party under any cir- 
cumstances, or, indeed, to any measure with- 
out the concurrence of three-fourths of its 
membership. Mr. S. B. Capen, with whom 
the plan originated, has been indefatigable 
in bringing it to completion. Its member- 
ship is limited to 200. Its purpose is well 
explained in the second article of its consti- 
tution, which is as follows: 


The objects of this league shall be to keep 
before our citizens the. necessity of their in- 
terest in public affairs; to discuss and shape 
= opinion upon all questions which re- 

te to the proper government of our city; to 
separate municipal politics from State and na- 
tional politics; to secure the nomination and 
election of wunicipal officers solely on account 
of their fitness for the office; to federate for 
these purposes the various moral forces of the 
city, and to encourage every wise project for 
the promotion of the good order, prosperity 
and honor of Boston. 


An able and interesting paper was read by 
Mr. John Fiske at the Unitarian Club in 
Boston last week on The Problem of Evil. 
It was an attempt to account for the pres- 
ence of wrongdoing in the world as the 
necessary correlative of righteousness. As 
pleasure is the antithesis of pain, and can 
be experienced only through knowledge of 
pain, so as conscience began to develop in 
man and the desire for spiritual life he 
began to know moral evil and to seek to 
escape from it. In the doctrine of evolu- 
tion God is the Creator of moral evil and 
diabolism is a fiction. This argument, in 
our view, assumes too much and proves too 
much. If we accept it then sin is co-eternal 
with holiness and hell is forever necessary 
to heaven. The alternative, as Mr. Fiske 
states it, is ‘‘on the one hand, a world with 
sin and suffering; on the other, an unthink- 
able world in which conscious life does not 
involve contrast.’”’ But while, without the 
possibility of sin, holiness cannot exist there 
can be no heaven for man with actual sin 
therein. No doctrine of evolution will be 
able to drive from man’s conscience the 
conviction that sin is the choice of a man 
to disobey God, that the responsibility for 
disobedience belongs to the sinner and to 
him only, that God forever hates sin, and 
that the sinner can never be at peace with 
Him till he has escaped from sin and ex- 
perienced forgiveness. That is Christ’s re- 
demptive work. That is the very essence 
of heaven. ‘The wages of sin is death: 
but the gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


If any one doubts the usefulness of col- 
lege settlements in general, or of the An- 
dover House in Boston in particular, we 
advise them to read candidly its annual 
report, just issued. It belongs to that class 
of documents which busy people are wont 
to thrust one side, but we venture to say 
that, once begun, it will be read fo the end. 
What the twelve young men connected with 
the house, as residents for a shorter or longer 
period during the last two years, have ac- 
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complished is set forth modestly yet im- 
pressively. The lines worked include a great 
variety of clubs, university extension, social 
investigation, co-operation with existing or- 
ganizations, art exhibitions, fresh air excur- 
sions and numerous forms of personal ap- 
proach and contact. Such an institution as 
this in the section of the city in which want 
and poverty abound, besides being a posi- 
tive force for good, is a valuable defense 
against extravagant and dangerous social 
theories and projects. The Andover House 
is no less deserving of support than the 
regular missionary causes, and we commend 
it heartily to the generous minded. 


Churches are frequently embarrassed be- 
cause of legal questions arising in con- 
nection with their administration. Some 
churches in this way have been involved in 
lawsuits. Such misfortunes are the more 
apt to be incurred now that many of our 
churches have been incorporated and man- 
age their own business, instead of leaving it 
to a parish organization. Acts of councils, 
also, have not seldom resulted in legal diffi- 
culties, because the councils had not been 
properly organized, or for want of knowl- 
edge of law on the part of their members. 
The articles in our Congregationalist Hand- 
book on organizing a church, church by-laws 
and ecclesiastical councils ought to be care- 
fully considered by all pastors, and indeed 
by all who take active part in the manage- 
ment of churches or of councils. These ar- 
ticles have been prepared with great care by 
Dr. A. H. Quint, who, as is well known, 
has had large experience in these matters. 
They will be found to be a competent guide 
which, if followed, will save much trouble. 


—_ 


OUR DEBT TO PILGRIM AND PURITAN. 

John Fiske, in his Beginnings of New 
England, says that there have been in polit- 
ical history three ideas of nation making. 
The Oriental idea was conquest without 
incorporation. The Roman idea was con- 
quest with incorporation, but without rep- 
resentation. The English idea was incor- 
poration with representation. It is not 
possible to give the exact date when the 
Roman empire came to an end, because it 
has dwindled away according as the Eng- 
lish idea of nation making has overcome it. 
Mr. Fiske says: 


The whole course of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, from the thirteenth century to the nine- 
teenth, is coincident with the transfer of the 
world’s political center of gravity from the 
Tiber and the Rhine to the Thames and 
the Mississippi. The whole career of the men 
who speak English has within this period 
been the most potent agency in this transfer. 
In these gigantic processes of evolution we 
cannot mark beginnings or endings by years, 
hardly even by centuries. But among the 
significant events which prophesied the final 
triumph of the English over the Roman idea, 
perhaps the most significant—the one which 
marks most incisively the dawning of the new 
era—was the migration of English Puritans 
across the Atlantic Ocean, to repeat in a new 
environment and on a far grander scale the 
work which their forefathers had wrought in 
Britain. The voyage of the Mayflower was 
not in itself the greatest event in this migra- 
tion, but it serves to mark the era, and it is 
only when we study it in the mood awakened 
by the general considerations here set forth 
that we can properly estimate the historic im- 
portance of the great Puritan exodus. 


Viewed in this broad, historic sense, no 
day of the Christian era is fraught with 
greater meaning to the American citizen 
than Forefathers’ Day. Whatever of Puritan 
life there is in American civilization began 
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here on that winter’s day, Dec. 21, 1620, 
when the advance guard of the Mayflower 
company first set foot on the shore at 
Plymouth. 

The theocratic state which the Puritans 
founded in Massachusetts was not suited to 
our present civilization, with its represent- 
atives of all nations and creeds, But it 
contained the springs of life which purify 
our civilization and the seeds of that free 
government of which our liberty under law 


-is the fairest fruit. The Pilgrims and the 


Puritans were essentially one people, and 
they came hither with one purpose—a pur- 
pose as noble and important as that which 
brought the Hebrews to Canaan. They did 
not seek to establish religious liberty, as 
we understand it, any more than the Jews 
sought to spread their religion among all 
nations. They did not intend to allow any 
one to be a citizen unless he was in their 
view a regenerated disciple of Christ. They 
meant the new England to be to Christians 
all that the kingdom of David was to the 
Jews in their palmiest days. Their idea is 
being wrought out in blessing to the world 
as different from their plan as the inter- 
pretation of Jewish prophecy by the Jews 
differed from its fulfillment. 

But while the Jews repudiated the giving 
of their religion to the nations, the Puritans 
have been and continue to be foremost 
in giving their gospel to mankind. They 
sought to serve God with all their hearts, 
and they believed that in making a nation 
He could use as freemen only those who 
sought to serve Him both in their spirit 
and in their way. But when they could no 
longer carry out their plan for a nation, 
they set themselves to maintain in the 
nation they had planted the ethical impulse 
which brought them to these shores and 
controlled their lives. The Puritan idea of 
society is that of immortal souls living to- 
gether, for whom Christ died and who are 
therefore bound together for His sake to 
help one another to live like Him that they 
may live forever with Him. It is not only 
a grand and holy ideal, it is intensely prac- 
tical, making the welfare of society consist 
in faithfulness to simple, daily duties whose 
doing for love’s sake is essential to honor. 

The Puritans held that their ideal was 
reasonable, and that no one could seek it 
acceptably to God unless his own reason 
approved of it and impelled him toit. In 
that principle lay the certainty that in the is- 
sue of their new state would be the religious 
liberty which they would not themselves 
allow. They believed, and truly, that the 
strength of Romanism in religion, as well as 
its despotism in politics, lay in the igno- 
rance of the people; and they sought the free- 
dom which is grander than they knew in the 
education of all the people, while they sought 
to inculcate a sense of supreme personal obli- 
gation to God. Hence came free churches 
and free schools, the essential elements of 
the free state. Hence the Puritan aristoc- 
racy, not of birth but of character, became 
the American Republic, with vitality to as- 
similate the incoming multitudes of all na- 
tions, without losing its virtue. 

But to this great end the Puritan in Amer- 
ican life is an abiding necessity, maintain- 
ing his influence, not primarily by law, but 
by the authority of an enlightened public 
conscience illustrated by personal integrity 
and self-sacrificing lives. Wonderfully have 
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the Puritans maintained this influence in 
the more than two centuries and a half 
of their existence on this continent. No 
nation since the days of Israel was ever 
founded with so choice people, selected by 
the operation of so high and spiritual mo- 
tives, as those whose vanguard was borne 
across the sea in the Mayflower. It was 
truly said of them that ‘‘ God sifted a whole 
nation that He might send choice grain into 
the wilderness.’’ For more than one hundred 
years they kept unmixed their own nation- 
ality. Even up to the time of the war of 
the Revolution it is probable that ninety- 
eight out of every hundred in New England 
were Englishmen or their descendants. 
Even at this day the descendants of the 26,- 
000 New Englanders of 1640 number nearly 
one-fourth of the population of the United 
States. 

The power of the Puritan is not waning 
in America. It has grown more enlight- 
ened and broad. We believe it is destined 
to grow more kindly, yet moreintense. The 
Puritan spirit of today is the spirit of free- 
dom. Every true son of the Puritans will 
honor his ancestry by pointing to their deeds 
and reproducing their lives. The Puritan in 
America today can exercise greater influ- 
ence than anywhere else in the world. 








THE OHRISTMAS GREETING FROM 
HEAVEN. 

Christmas concentrates the thoughts of 
the Christian world on the coming of Christ. 
It brings to us afresh the glad tidings which 
ushered in the dawn of the new day, the 
day of grace for mankind. But then the 
news was unheeded, except by a few selected 
spirits; now the world is listening. The 
tidings are the same, but they are inter- 
preted by almost twenty centuries of Christ’s 
love and truth in multiplied human lives. 
What was the message to the new era at its 
beginning, and what is its meaning to us in 
the close of this year of grace, 1893? 

The first message from God to man in 
the new dispensation was, ‘‘ Fear not.” 
In the temple, at the hour of incense, Ga- 
briel said to the terrified Zacharias, ‘‘ Fear 
not.’ This first note in the new song of 
redemption sounded again and yet again 
through those first days. ‘‘ Fear not,’’ Ga- 
briel said to the wondering, pondering Mary. 
‘*Be not afraid,’ the shepherds heard, out 
of the glory which dazzled their sight. 

Mankind has inherited from dark ages of 
superstition a dread of the divine. The 
revelation of the presence of God has often 
sent men to their knees, not so much in the 
spirit of worship as in a paroxysm of abject 
terror. But the first note of the Christian 
dispensation was the beginning of a different 
message. Storm and tempest, the thunder 
and the earthquake, all are His, but the 
gospel of His presence is one of glad tidings 
of great joy. Almighty power is His; He 
dwells in light unapproachable, but His 
name islove. This is what the angel pro- 
claimed to Zacharias; it is what Paul re- 
echoed in his ‘In nothing be anxious.” 
Could there be a gladder message? 

In the storm at sea and amid the greater 
perils of life upon the land God says, ‘ Fear 
not.’ Can we take Him at His word? To 
the anxious parent, separated from a dear 
child that is exposed to great temptation, 
God says, ‘‘ Fear not.’? Can you take Him 
at His word? To the watcher by the bed of 
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sickness, to the business man in the trying 
times of financial panic, to those who are 
bearing almost alone the burden of great 
causes for the advancement of mankind, 
God says, ‘‘ Fear not.’’ Will you take Him 
at His word? If we only would, 


Our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord. 





NO TRUE OHRISTMAS WITHOUT 
OHRIST. 


They miss the holiest, sweetest signifi- 
cance of Christmas whose thoughts it fails 
to direct afresh and affectionately to Jesus 
Christ. It is well to observe the day as a 
public holiday, to exchange gifts, to devote 
the occasion to domestic reunions and pleas- 
ures and to use it as a special opportunity 
for charitable and helpful ministration. 
But first and foremost it is, and it ought to 
be regarded as, a special reminder of the 
stainless life and the atoning death of Jesus, 
our Redeemer. 

Of course it is regarded thus by thou- 
sands, In Christian homes and churches 
this truth is emphasized fittingly. But evi- 
dently there are other thousands to whom 
Christmas day is merely one of several an- 
nual holidays, welcomed for the relief from 
ordinary labor, some measure of which it 
brings, and for the opportunity of special 
enjoyment which it affords, but little, if at 
all, because it has anything to do with Jesus 
Christ. The only difference between their 
feeling for it and that which they have for 
Washington’s Birthday, for instance, is due 
to the fact of the more general and hearty 
celebration of Christmas. 

Is there not something discreditable in 
thus enjoying the day without a serious 
thought of Him whom it commemorates? 
Do not all, even those who are not Chris- 
tians, owe to Jesus Christ a gratitude which 
should be admitted and rendered? No one 
can reflect long upon the influence of His 
life and example without appreciating this. 
What in history has rendered life and prop- 
erty comparatively safe, what has caused 
modern civilization to advance to the de- 
gree of development which it has attained, 
what has given to mankind its noblest ideals 
and standards of conduct, what has pro- 
duced the most impressive examples of 
unselfishness and mutual service? What, in- 
deed, but the teaching and the example of 
Jesus Christ? 

But this is not all. Through Christ alone 
comes the pardon and the assurance of sal- 
vation which every one, even the hardest 
of heart, now and then craves with a great 
longing and sometimes with a great dread. 
Christmas should appeal resistlessly to every 
one who never has devoted himself to Christ 
to delay no longer. Without Him there 
can be no true Christmas. 


Up to the present time the aggregate of the 
gifts of a few rich men in Chicago the present 
year is $2,800,900. Most of it has gone to in- 
stitutions in the city and for the proposed 
Field Columbian Museum. A large sum went 
to our theological seminary, which is now on 
a working basis and looks hopefully toward 
the time when its means will bear some pro- 
portion to its necessities. Colorado College 
and Drury have each received $50,000 from Dr. 
Pearsons. The total cited does not include 
what Mr. Armour may have spent on the in- 
stitute which bears his name, to which, in 
addition to previous, gifts of more than a 
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million and a half, he gives according to the 
demands of its increasing prosperity. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The President’s message respecting Ha- 
waii and his policy toward it was sent to 
the Senate last Monday afternoon. He ad- 
mits that the situation here and in Hawaii 
now makes it necessary to refer the matter 
to ‘the broader authority and discretion of 
Congress,’’ wherein he shows sense and con- 
fesses the failure of his plans, but may not 
escape the charge that if he had had the 
same degree of wisdom several months ago, 
he and his party would not be in such a 
plight nor the nation so discredited. The 
motive governing him in all that he has 
done he declares to have been the supposi- 
tion that ‘‘ right and justice should deter- 
mine the path to be followed,’’ which noble 
sentiment accords with the popular desire. 
Moral standards are not the sole property of 
Mr. Gresham or the President. His conclu- 
sions are based partially upon Mr. Blount’s 
honesty and ability as a man, his acumen 
and impartiality as an investigator and the 
corroborative evidence gathered by Mr. 
Blount, the character of which the public 
already knew. Mr. Cleveland believes that 
President Harrison and the Senate of the 
Fifty-second Congress were misled; that ex- 
Minister Stevens was 2n arch-conspirator in 
a campaign for annexation that began long 
ago and culminated last January; that the 
revolution was not a popular uprising but 
the conspiracy of annexationists, who suc- 
ceeded because ex-Minister Stevens ordered 
the United States marines to land and per- 
mitted them to intimidate the queen. 





The President explicitly says, as did Mr. 
Blount negatively, by the absence of data in 
his report, that ‘‘it is unnecessary to set 
forth the reasons which, in January, 1893, led 
a considerable proportion of American and 
other foreign merchants and traders to favor 
the annexation of Hawaii to the United 
States.”” Why ‘‘unnecessary’’? Because it 
is assumed by the administration that they 
were purely mercenary reasons, Whereas 
they were creditable, and it is just because 
of this false assumption that the whole 
policy of the administration has met with 
disfavor at home and been thwarted in 
Hawaii. Assuming that greed for money 
or territory, or ambition for political prefer- 
ment, were at the bottom of all that Hon. 
John L. Stevens and those who now make 
up the provisional government or support 
it did, and it is easy to interpret their ac- 
tions as President Cleveland does. But give 
them credit for the same love of republican 
institutions, moral rulers and righteous 
laws as sons of missionaries, college gradu- 
ates and reputable business men here at 
home have, and it is easier for the people to 
believe Minister Thurston and Hon. J. L. 
Stevens than Hon. J. H. Blount and his 
Hawaiian witnesses. However, recent events 
in Hawaii have given the world renewed 
proof of the real sentiment of Hawaiians and 
their quality as men, and the instructions 
sent to Mr. Willis on Dec. 3 show that the 
President has been influenced by the disci- 
pline of criticism and the inexorable logic 
of events in Hawaii. 





The documents accompanying the mes- 
sage and those that are withheld are of more 
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importance than the President’s argument. 
Of those withheld the most important are 
the messages received from Minister Willis. 
At last, despite opposition’ up to the last 
moment, we know just what Minister Willis 
was sent té do, and from Secretary Gresh- 
am’s subsequent instructions we can infer 
what he has found it impossible todo. On 
Oct. 18, when Congress was in session, he 
was sent out and told to find an early 
opportunity to inform the ex-queen that it 
was the opinion of the President that she 
had been deposed through the unlawful 
intervention of the United States minister 
and marines, and that, in obedience to her 
formal protest and appeal to the United 
States for a righting of the wrong, it was 
the duty and the desire of the United 
States to restore her. At the same time 
Minister Willis was to say that she must 
understand that, when reinstated, she must 
grant full amnesty to all who participated 
in the movement against her. Having 
‘*speedily’’ secured the ex-queen’s assent 
to this ‘‘wise and humane” policy, Mr. 
Willis was to advise the provisional govern- 
ment of the expectation of President Cleve- 
land that it would relinquish to the ex- 
queen ‘ her constitutional authority.”’ But 
should either the ex-queen or the provisional 
government refuse to abide by the Presi- 
dent’s decision (Who made him arbiter? 
The provisional government had been rec- 
ognized by the United States and all other 
nations.), then the officials in Washington 
were to be informed and Mr, Willis was to 
await instructions, Thus is demonstrated 
that no use of force was ordered by the 
executive, but the fact does stand out in all 
its baldness that an attempt was made to 
restore a despised monarch to rule over a 
people worthy of better treatment by the 
United States. It still remains to be ex- 
plained why Minister Willis was to inform 
the ex-queen that force would not be used, 
but was not instructed to convey that infor- 
mation to the provisional government. 





The latest steamer to arrive from Hono- 
lulu reported that up to Dec. 9 no blood 
had been shed, no attempt made to restore 
the old régime and no definite action taken 
by Minister Willis, nor was there likely to 
be any before the 21st, Minister Willis hav- 
ing pledged his-word that there would be 
no change before that date. Intense feeling 
has been aroused. Both parties are arming, 
the ex-queen’s adherents in order that, if 
opportunity offers, they may aid in her 
restoration, the provisional government in 
order that they may sustain their form of 
government, not only against the ex-queen’s 
friends but against the United States, for, 
since the receipt of the letter of Secretary 
Gresham and the advices of Minister Thurs- 
ton respecting popular disapproval here of 
the administration’s policy and the useless- 
ness of Hawaii expecting anything from the 
United States under the Democratic admin- 
istration, the sentiment in Honolulu among 
those in power has rapidly crystallized in 
favor of a resolute resistance to any act of 
war by the United States and, further, the 
establishment of a permanent republic in 
Hawaii that can stand by itself until such a 
time in the history of American politics as 
shall see a policy in the State Department 
that is more favorable to Hawaiian pur- 
poses. No one can read the account of the 
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great mass meeting held in Honolulu on 
Nov. 25, and the ringing notes of independ- 
ence and indignation at the inability of 
Mr. Blount and’ his superiors to grasp the 
real significance of the revolution of last 
January, and not see that the men in con- 
trol, representing the Christian American 
and best foreign elements in Hawaii, are 
not to be trifled with or cajoled into a re- 
turn to the past type of rulers by any sweet 
words of Minister Willis. Already the pro- 
visional government has served notice upon 
the officers of all men-of-war in Honolulu 
harbor that hereafter the land drill of 
mariues will be dependent upon the consent 
of the government. The exclusion of all 
royalist office holders has been ordered by 
the executive council, and the employé 
whose affidavit figured so prominently in 
Mr. Blount’s report has been dismissed. 
Minister Willis has been interrogated re- 
speeting Secretary Gresham's letter and the 
intentions of the United States, and has 
given an equivocal reply, evidently awaiting 
the dispatches from. Washington, due on 
the 21st. 





The debate in the Senate respecting the 
matter shows that Senators Frye and Hale 
of Maine are resolutely determined to de- 
fend the personal character and official acts 
of the two sons of Maine most intimately 
associated with the history of past diplo- 
macy respecting Hawaii, viz., James G. 
Blaine and John L. Stevens. Senator Vest’s 
speech showed that his loyalty to his 
friend, Mr. Blount, will also compel him 
to take up the cudgels should the de- 
bate unfortunately continue to emphasize 
questions of personal veracity and wisdom 
instead of principles of statecraft. Senator 
Vest’s slurs upon New England were puerile 
and need no consideration. His assent to 
the theory that the provisional government 
is a de facto government, and that any at- 
tack upon it will be an act of war, shows 
that the President need not expect his in- 
dorsement of a policy of restoration. 





It is not easy for a statesman to decide 
when a Territory, by reason of its popula- 
tion, diversified industries, present and pro- 
spective wealth, is ripe for the honor and 
privilege of having Statehood, with all the 
privileges and responsibilities which that 
elevation brings. But it is easy for poli- 
ticians to see how the gain of two, four or 
six votes in the United States Senate will 
strengthen, perpetuate, possibly save the 
party’s grip upon the Senate. Hence, since 
politicians are more numerous than states- 
men, we have seen Territory after Territory 
admitted, the results frequently being dis- 
astrous. With the example of their Re- 
publican predecessors before them, the Dem- 
ocrats in Congress have decided to admit 
Utah, Arizona and possibly New Mexico 
and Oklahoma, and though thus far the 
lower house only has acted it is probable 
that soon Arizona, with its population of 
59,620, will have as much numerical weight 
in the Senate as Massachusetts, with its 
population of 2,238,943. This is constitu- 
tional, to be sure, but is it sensible or pru- 
dent, especially in view of the record on 
financial questions made by senators from 
newly created States which are almost, if not 
solely, dependent upon the mining of pre- 
cious metals for prosperity? As for Utah, 
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there was a time when to have proposed its 
admission would have been folly for any 
party, and there are many today who dis- 
trust entirely the professions of the Mormon 
leaders respecting polygamy, and- will con- 
demn the Democratic leaders for their 
willingness now to make it a State. As far 
as population goes it is eligible; so as 
respecting thrift, wealth and diversity of in- 
dustries. It cannot become a State under the 
present proposed law except as its citizens 
make it an irrevocable part of the funda- 
mental law of the State that polygamy 
shall be prohibited. Coming in under such 
a constitution, of course, technically polyg- 
amy would be impossible, but practically 
it might flourish and public sentiment sus- 
tain public officials in disregarding the law. 
Once in, Congress could not interfere, for it 
would be discrimination. 





The second crop of fruit resulting from 
the victory ef the moral elements in society 
on Nov. 7 is beginning to be harvested. 
Boss McKane of Gravesend and several of 
his henchmen have been found guilty of 
contempt of court by Judge Barnard and 
sentenced to thirty days’ imprisonment and 
the payment of $250, the full penalty al- 
lewed. To be sure, they have appealed and 
every effort will be made to take advantage 
of technicalities, but McKane has received 
a stunning blow and is likely to receive 
others, as the charges on criminal counts 
have yet to be tried and the relentless citi- 
zens of Brooklyn and the attorneys of the 
State of New York are hot on his trail. In 
New York the police commissioners have 
decided to try another captain for failure to 
perform his duty, and it is said that Super- 
intendent Byrnes will be the next to undergo 
investigation and trial. Dr. Parkhurst’s 
tenacity is beginning to tell. Even Mr. 
Richard Croker, in a lengthy interview, 
giving himself and Tammany immaculate 
characters, is forced to acknowledge that he 
respects Dr. Parkhurst’s sturdy adherence 
to what he believes to be right. This shake- 
up in the police department must not be 
thought to be born of honest desire to 
reform. It looks like an effort to make 
scapegoats of a few men, including Byrnes, 
who has not been altogether pliable in the 
hands of Tammany, and thus to cheat the 
public into thinking a thorough reform has 
been wrought. Whereas the fact is, as Dr. 
Parkhurst is learning each day from the 
most reliable and unexpected sources—viz., 
the victims themselves—the police have 
been and are now in receipt of revenue from 
vice and crime. Mr. Croker says he knows 
nothing of it, if it is so, but the investiga- 
tions of the many anti-Tammany societies 
that now exist, together with Dr. Parkhurst, 
and a legislative committee that will proba- 
bly be sent from Albany, are likely, between 
them, to give the citizems of the metropolis 


. something to think about before spring re- 


turns. 





It was hardly to be expected, in view of 
all the circumstances, that the Indians could 
continue to have Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester 
as superintendent of the educational work 
controlled by the Interior Department. He 
is too pronounced a Protestant and Repub- 
lican, as an individual, to be acceptable to 
the influences now in control of the Indian 
work. Hence it is not surprising to hear 
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that his successor has been selected. That 
the new man has the intellectual equipment 
needed seems to be beyond dispute. A na- 
tive of Switzerland, by name William N, 
Hailmann, now superintendent of schools in 
Laporte, Ind., he has attained high rank 
among Western educators by his work as 
teacher, author and lecturer. The United 
States Commissioner of Education, Dr. W. 
T. Harris, indorses him enthusiastically, and 
the Evening Post’s Washington correspond- 
ent says that some of the most pronounced 
champions of reform in the Indian service 
are equally pleased. If Dr. Dorchester had 
to go it is pleasant to think that he is to be 
followed by a man of ability. It will be as- 
suring to hear more relative to Mr. Hail- 
mann’s convictions, moral and educational 
ideals and religious beliefs. 





The results of the municipal elections 
held in thirty Massachusetts cities on Nov. 
5 and 12 were not as favorable to the cause 
of no license as had been expected or hoped. 
The gains of 1891 and 1892 had led many to 
believe that a positive drift had begun that 
would be cumulative. But what are the 
facts? The year 1893 shows a net gain for 
license of nine cities. But there are some 
hopeful features withal. Worcester has 
voted to try a non-partisan, independent 
license commission, thus attempting at least 
to neutralize certain tendencies which are 
inevitable in municipal politics when licenses 
are bestowed by a municipal legislature 
elected as partisans. Cambridge has proved 
loyal to ‘‘the Cambridge idea’ and thus 
can renewedly shine as a beacon light for 
other cities bent upon securing a no license 
vote in a sensible, effective, permanent 
way. The successful campaign just closed 
was worked on the same non-partisan, non- 
sectarian, anti-saloon lines, and was ren- 
dered notable by the public indorsement of 
President Eliot of Harvard University, a 
representative of the moderate drinkers who 
have been won to vote for no license by the 
logic of events due to the fearless execution 
of the law by Mayor Bancroft and a city 
government elected on non-partisan grounds. 
Probably had there been a like popular will 
back of the law and a like fearless execu- 
tion of itin the nine cities which returned 
to license this year, the reversal would not 
have come. And this suggests the observa- 
tion that the most hopeful omen for tem- 
perance in Massachusetts today is the rapid 
growth of the idea that municipal govern- 
ment is business—not politics. Cambridge, 
with its “old ring’’ and its aldermen nom- 
inated by liquor dealers could not secure, 
or enforce if it secured, a no license vote. 
But Cambridge, with mayors and legislators 
who have to secure the approval of one or 
both of two non-partisan citizens’ organiza- 
tions before they can hope to be elected, 
can make a city of 80,000 inhabitants a place 
where the saloon is unknown, where prop- 
erty increases in value, savings banks de- 
posits multiply and the police are given 
little to do save as they arrest the drunk- 
ards made in Boston’s saloons. But Boston 
may change if the spirit of rebellion against 
party lines develops as it has of late, and 
the Municipal League does for it what the 
Temple Hall and Library Hall Associations 
have done for Cambridge. It ought to. 





The extemporized cruiser Nictheroy and 
her consorts have arrived off the coast of 
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Brazil and ere long a naval battle may be 
fought that will give naval experts the 
world over a chance to note the value—or 
absence of it—of many modern offensive 
and defensive inventions and adaptations 
of human ingenuity to the art of war. To 
tell the truth, this phase of the conflict will 
be the most important, for Christendom has 
yet to develop any general interest in the 
success of either party inthe struggle. Eng- 
land is gradually working itself up into a 
“state of mind’’ respecting its relative 
naval strength, and party lines are begin- 
ning to be obliterated in the demand for 
a re-enforcement, no matter if it does cost 
millions of pounds and increase the already 
large gap between revenue and outgo which 
the Liberal ministry must report in its next 
budget. Just how much Gladstone will bend 
to the popular blast is problematical. If he 
lives he will have to do something. That 
he will soon die is said to be the devout 
wish and fond expectation of his parlia- 
mentary opponents, whose unprecedented 
tactics of obstruction in the Commons and 
Lords are said to be governed by this ex- 
pectation. Meanwhile the lusty old leader 
proceeds in forcing the Commons to discuss 
the remedial social legislation he has 
fathered and refuses to consent to any pro- 
longed holiday adjournment. 





The French Legislature bas lost no time 
in passing four laws which suppress the 
publication of incendiary sheets, give greater 
power to the police and courts and enable 
the government to go to almost any length 
in exterminating men of opinions like Val- 
liant’s. His dastardly deed has simply 
served to strengthen the hands of every 
European cabinet, and started a wave of 
revulsion not only against anarchy but ultra- 
socialism. In Germany the debates on the 
new tariff laws have given Count Herbert 
Bismarck prominence as an able Conserva- 
tive leader, and the votes have shown that 
the government is sure to have its own way, 
despite the vehement protests of the agra- 
rian party. Switzerland has elected as presi- 
dent a man in whom Americans have espe- 
cial interest, since he cared enough for our 
national preservation to fight valiantly in 
the Northern armies from ’61 to ’65, organ- 
izing a company, suffering imprisonment in 
Libby Prison, and winning by his valor the 
rank of colonel. Returning to Switzerland 
he soon took high rank as a statesman and 
administrator. As editor, employer of labor, 
philanthropist, opponent of state control of 
schools, sensible temperance reformer and 
harmonizer of racial differences, M. Frie 
naturally earned the post of minister to the 
United States from Switzerland in 1882, 
remaining in Washington six years. Now 
he has been elevated from the vice-presi- 
dency to the presidency of that little repub- 
lic among the Alps, which, if we but knew 
it, can teach us much in the way of mak- 
ing it possible for a heterogeneous popula- 
tion to govern itself honestly and for the 
highest interests of all. 





We recently referred to the commendable 
action of the Amherst College Senate by 
which representative students disciplined 
their fellows for stealing. The Cornell Uni- 
versity correspondent .of the New York Even- 
ing Post says that a tribunal of students in 
Cornell has been acting during the past year 
in trying cases of men aleged to be guilty of 
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fraud in the examination room. The faculty 
has cordially co-operated, one student has 
been suspended for one year and the standard 
of henor has been elevated. ‘Internal evi- 
dence ’”’ is the only source of evidence of fraud 
now—a fact that may interest the higher 
critics. 





IN BRIEF. 

It is a many-sided issue which we send out 
this week. The illustrated account of Plym- 
outh, as it was in 1620, and as it is today, will 
give pleasure and profit to all with whom that 
name carries any sacredness. Mr. Barton’s 
bright story is another happy contribution to 
the thought of Forefathers’ Week. Christmas 
gets its proper recognition in Mrs. Spof- 
ford’s story, in Gerald Stanley Lee’s Being 
a Madonna and in other holiday matter with 
which the Home department abounds. Noris 
the present distress which prevails so widely 
through the country forgotten by editors or 
contributors. 





President Cleveland announces that the out- 
going President and Senate were misled last 
winter in Hawaiian affairs. If he has not by 
this time learned that he was misled when he 
sent word to the ex-queen that the United 
States desired her restoration he must be 
dull indeed. 





One of the last Jiterary labors of Rev. Dr. A. 
Hastings Ross was a catechism for infant 
classes, published just about the time of his 
death. It contains fifty-two short, simple 
chapters, one for each week in the year. It is 
an excellent illustration of the rare ability of 
a mature scholar to put great truths into such 
simple language that any child can under- 
stand them. 





In the great urgency for funds of our be- 
nevolent societies in the stress of hard times 
the appeal from the C. C. B. S. on page 952 
should not be overlooked. Few have greater 
reason to plead for help than those who in- 
curred obligations to build churches when 
they had fair expectation of receiving aid, 
aud now with decreasing means find them- 
selves in debt for work already done or con- 
tracted for. 





The New York Presbytery has slightly modi- 
fied its proposed boycott of Union Seminary 
by recommending, instead of requiring, that 
students applying to be taken under the care 
of the presbytery shall not pursue their studies 
in any seminary disapproved by the General 
Assembly. This generous action will doubtless 
give a staggering blow to the rumor that the 
next General Assembly intends to issue an 
edict to the effect that no minister who has 
ever studied in Germany shall be allowed to 
preach in a Presbyterian pulpit. 





The influence of women in politics was ef- 
fectively demonstrated in the city elections 
last week in Boston. Of the ten successful 
candidates for school committee eight were 
nominated by the women voters. One of 
those elected was nominated by women only, 
while two others of their candidates fell but 
little behind those nominated by Republicans 
and Democrats combed. These results of 
the election indicate that for school committee 
men, at least, the choice of the women voters 
is recognized widely as worthy of confidence. 





So the Mohammedans have at last established 
their mosque in @ew York and sounded their 
call to prayer through the streets of that 
eosmopolitan town. If they can give us Chris- 
tians any points on reaching the masses we 
shall be duly grateful, but as yet we do 
not hear that this novel place of worship is 
thronged. From another direction the Mor- 
mons are advancing on us, two converts to 
that faith having been baptized at Haverhill 
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Sunday. The ice had to be cut in order that 
they might be immersed. If this method 
of baptism is the invariable condition for ad- 
mission to the Mormon Church we are not 
likely to see its rapid advance in the North- 
ern States during the winter months. 





The colored man has scored another victory 
in the courts. It is the same old story—a 
keeper of an eating house refused to furnish 
food to a young colored man in Chicago sem- 
inary. The case was promptly taken to the 
courts, where it was decided in favor of the 
plaintiff and a fine of $40 imposed on the de- 
fendant. The jury was only five minutes in 
coming toa decision. Perhaps this case will 
furnish Mr. Frederick Douglass with a little 
comfort, as in his recent address to the col- 
ored people in Chicago he is reported to have 
bemoaned their condition and to have ex- 
pressed himself as having little hope regard- 
ing their future. This is the second case of 
the kind decided in the Chicago courts. One 
would think that the restaurant keepers in 
that city would be on their guard against re- 
fusing colored men seats at their tables. 





When, in August, 1889, the Pilgrim memo- 
rial monument in Plymouth was dedicated, 
the catholicity of the managers was shown 
and also the typical spirit of the Pilgrim, which, 
Senator Vest to the contrary, notwithstanding, 
is not “‘ godly arrogance,”’ whatever that may 
be. The New England catechism does not 
include arrogance as one of God’s attributes. 
This catholicity was shown in the choice of 
Congressman Breckenridge as the orator of 
the day and John Boyle O’Reilly as poet. 
The eloquent Southerner forgot sectional is- 
sues and the brilliant Roman Catholic poet 
sang and did not argue for his faith, and both 
as men, glad to acknowledge manhood wher- 
ever they found it, said words in praise of the 
Pilgrim which will ever be classic. With 
gratitude we reprint this week a few of 
O’Reilly’s words on our cover page. 





So cordial is the following letter, and indica- 
tive of so delightful a state of harmony in the 
church of which the writer is pastor, that we 
yield to the temptation to reprint it. When 
deacons vie with each other to supply pastors 
with the means of increasing interest in the 
Sunday evening services, much that we hoped 
for in projecting this series has already been 


accomplished : 
— N. Y., Dec. 16, 1893. 

Dear Editors: Do not forget to send 100 
copies each of Special Services for Christmas 
Day and New Year. The services are grand; 
our people join in the responsive parts with a 
heart and awill. The deacons are delighted 
and sometimes they get anxious as to which 
shall be first in mt nd the sixty cents for 
them. I have no trouble to meet the little ex- 
pense. I have been here going on two years, 
and since I have used the Congregationalist 
services never were our Sunday evening con- 
gregations so large. I make the Y. P. 8. C. E. 
particularly responsible for the success of the 
service. I get them to offer the short prayer, 
read the lesson and lead in the ae So, as 
a whole, you have hit just upon the happy 
“key ’”’ for the success of the Sunday evening 
service. God bless you.. 

Yours faithfully. 





Much valuable work is being done by Con- 
gregational ministers toward solving great 
social and political problems. Two important 
contributions in this line now lie before us, in 
pamphlet form, on the negro question. The 
Burden of the Nation in the South, by Rev. 
Dr. F. P. Woodbury, a paper prepared for the 
Elgin meeting of the A. M. A., is a painstaking 
study of the subject, with apt and abundant 
quotmtions from current literature. It will 
give to any one seeking information on this 
topic a large amount in small compass. 
The other is a paper by Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble 
on The Negro and His Rights under Amend- 
ments to the Constitution. It has been printed 
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in Our Day. Dr. Noble also recently gave 
to the Baptist Social Union of Chicago an 
admirable address on Christianity in the 
Light of the Parliament of Religions, which 
has been printed in the Standard of Chi- 
cago. It magnifies the religion of the New 
Testament and the work of Christ, while yet 
giving due credit to the great ethnic religions. 


The Central Labor Union of Boston has 
done a wise thing in discountenancing the 
efforts of a newly formed society, controlled 
by Socialists, which is endeavoring to induce 
Boston’s working men to refuse to pay rent, to 
gather on the Common and make incendiary 
speeches and then march through the Back 
Bay streets. The American Federation of 
Labor sadly erred in its laudation of Governor 
Altgeld and indorsement of his pardon of the 
anarchists. The Musical Protective Union of 
New York City, in its effort to dictate terms to 
Walter Damrosch and to decide who shall and 
shall not practice their art in the metropolis, 
has given additional proof of the insolence 
and tyranny of the foreign trades unionist, 
whether artisan or artist. The indorsement 
given to Mr. Damrosch by the audience which 
witnessed the dramatic strike on Sunday 
evening shows where the American public 
stands in the controversy. There are tyrants 
and tyrants. Nero was one kind; the trades 
union controlled by men born abroad is an- 
other. 





A friend who recently made a pilgrimage 
to the birthplace of Dr. Constans L. Goodell 
in Calais, Vt., writes: ‘It was on the top of 
the steepest hill I have found in the State. 
Young Goodell must have found early in life 
the meaning of the Hill Difficulty. Possibly 
something of the broad outlook on life which he 
enjoyed came to him as he looked from this 
hilltop far away over the surrounding hills and 
valleys. I met the pastor of the church near by, 
eighty-five years old and preaching forty-five 
years inthis one place. He said that “ Liberty” 
preached there on his last visit home and gave 
them “a blessed sermon.’’ Another neighbor, 
a spry young man of ninety years, working 
every day at his bench, said that ‘ Liberty 
was a good boy, but he wa’n’t no farmer,”’ 
and told how, when he had been given a 
sheep, he exchanged the fleece for a share 
in the town library instead of buying another 
sheep. Surely that share in the library and 
those grand natural surroundings had much 
to do with molding Constans L. Goodell. As 
Forefathers’ Day comes around again and the 
anniversary of his death approaches, it is well 
to recall to mind that noble servant of God, 
that good bishop of St. Louis, who poured his 
rich life out in building up churches and 
Christian institutions in the Southwest. 

CRE Sn none ea 


STAFF OORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 
‘ The opposition in Congress to the ad- 
ministration’s Hawaiian policy is growing 
stronger and has been intensified by the 
delay of the President in forwarding to 
the Senate and House the desired docu- 
ments bearing upon the question. This 
delay is hardly ‘‘unaccountable,’’ as some 
have called it, nor need it be construed as 
contemptuous toward Congress, as others 
have maintained. It would seem to have 
been due partly to the customary inertia of 
the State Department and partly to a desire 
of the administration not to precipitate a 
crisis at home before the sailing of the next 
steamer from San Francisco to Honolulu, 
so that Minister Willis might bave a chance 
to execute his revised and amended instruc- 
tions, whatever they may be, in comparative 
peace and quietness. The latest news from 
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Honolulu shows plainly that the restoration 
program of the President and Secretary 
Gresham cannot be carried out in its origi- 
nal form, and almost everybody here con- 
siders it to have been a perfect ‘“ flunk,” 
and believes that the administration will 
have to make a square backdown, or what 
will amount to the same thing. 

The general interpretation of the matter 
here now is that Minister Willis, on his 
arrival at Honolulu, found either that the 
provisional government was too strong and 
popular to be overthrown easily or that the 
queen was not as anxious to be reinstated 
as her friends in the White House had sup- 
posed. Some believe that she has been 
bought off by the popular party; others are 
of opinion that she refused to attempt to 
regain the throne unless ‘assured of the 
military and naval support of the United 
States, which Mr. Willis was not willing or 
able to promise. It is thought probable 
that something like this latter explanation 
will be made by the President when he 
sends in his special message on the subject. 
That is about the only “‘ way out of it” for 
him, so far as anybody in this vicinity can 


see at present, and even that is not regarded - 


as a remarkably clear or satisfactory ex- 
cuse. In other words, it-is expected that 
the administration will practically confess 
that it wished to restore the queen, found it 
could not do so peacefully and did not dare 
use force. It is the almost universal wish 
here that the administration had refrained 
entirely from meddling in the matter. It 
might have left it to Congress in the first 
place, as it has now been obliged to do in 
the end. 

This is one matter that has produced 
much perplexity among the Democrats dur- 
ing the week, and the tariff is another—not 
that these are the only two sources of tribu- 
lation for them. They are compelled, for 
example, to shoulder the responsibility for 
the admission of Utah to the Union, which 
seems to be almost certain, the House havy- 
ing already voted to admit it. It may be, 
as asserted, that polygamy has been given 
up in Utah, but there appear to be several 
millions of respectable people who do not 
believe it, and who will by no means approve 
the elevation of the Mormon community 
into Statehood. In brief, the Utah bill is 
an unpopular measure, and the Democrats 
will be held accountable for it. 

Another week’s delay in reporting the 
new tariff bill affords additional proof of the 
great trouble the party managers have had 
with that measure. No matter how soon it 
may be reported now, it cannot be debated, 
much less acted upon, before the holiday 
recess. Very great and numerous compli- 
cations have arisen in committee in connec- 
tion with the bill, and it has been just as 
much as the leaders could do to prevent a 
violent rebellion within the party about it. 
In fact, it is by no means sure yet that re- 
bellion has been really prevented. About 
sixty Democrats are strongly opposed to the 
prospective bill, for one or another reason, 
and they are considering how they can best 
defeat it. Their first idea was to call a 
party caucus, but now they are inclined to 
act independently, or in conjunction with 
the Republicans, after the manner of the 
late Mr. Randall, and if they should do this 
it would seriously embarrass the tariff re- 
formers. 
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Another source of Democratic disquietude 
is the finances and the necessity of further 
financial legislation, which is, of course, a 
matter of much difficulty. Senator Voor- 
hees has just introduced a bill, providing 
for the coinage of the silver seigniorage; 
for the purchase and coinage of $2,000,000 
worth of silver per month after the seignior- 
age has been coined; for the retirement of 
all paper currency and gold coins under 
ten dollars, and for the appointment of 
an international monetary commission. It 
seems singular that such a bill as this should 
be put forward by the very man who led 
the attack on the Sherman silver purchase 
act, especially as it is frankly stated by him 
that it is not an administration measure. 
Perhaps it is offered as a kind of sop to the 
silver Cerberus. If so, it is likely to prove 
a failure, as the extreme silver men already 
characterize it as ‘‘a sham and a fraud.” 
The administration is believed to favor the 
coinage of the seigniorage and also the pro- 
posed international commission, and it is 
possible that the bill might be used to bring 
about a compromise or reconciliation be- 
tween the antagonistic factions of the party; 
but the most probable result is that the bill 
will not come to anything at all. 

If our attitude toward Hawaii cannot be 
contemplated with satisfaction, it is cer- 
tainly a relief to turn one’s attention to 
our Chinese relations. It is understood 
that before long the State Department will 
enter upon negotiations for the purpose of 
improving those relations, and that the ad- 
ministration regards the enactment of the 
Geary law as having amounted to an in- 
fraction of the present treaty with China. 
Accordingly, it is said, the President and 
Secretary Gresham desire to make a new 
treaty, and the new Chinese minister is 
believed to have been sent here partly in 
the interest of this project. The new ar- 
rangement, it is understood, will not include 
any material extension of immigration priv- 
ileges, which neither country wishes, but it 
will extend very greatly the reciprocal trade 
privileges and facilities, and will foster a 
more friendly feeling between the two na- 
tions. 

A policy of exclusiveness has gradually 
been adopted in high official circles since 
the present administration came into power, 
which is far from ‘democratic’ and is 
proving very unpopular. The President 
started it by discontinuing the tri-weekly 
public receptions and refusing to receive 
business calls except at certain hours of 
certain days. Subsequently the ‘show 
rooms’’ of the White House, except the 
East Room, were closed to the public and 
the gates of the White House grounds 
locked; and now the Senate has adopted a 
rule forbidding public access to the floor of 
the chamber and adjoining rooms and lob- 
bies, where from time immemorial the Amer- 
ican people—who own the Capitol and the 
White House—have been perfectly free to 
wander whenever the Senate was not in 
session. It is believed that fear of cranks 
and dynamiters is largely responsible for 
these repressive acts, but at all events they 
are not to the taste of the public. 

Congress will take the customary holiday 
recess, and December will thus go by with 
not much more than usual accomplished, 
after all. 

Dec, 16. C. 8. E. 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 


At present all interests here are secondary 
to a consideration of the best means for 
providing for the needy and suffering in the 
city and to the political canvass for mayor. 
This canvass is daily growing more intense, 
and while, on the whole, there has been less 
of personal abuse in it than is sometimes 
the case, there is more of it than facts 
justify. Noone can safely predict the issue. 
The larger number of the best friends of the 
city desire the election of Mr. Swift; saloon 
keepers, ward heelers, with some respect- 
able people who are anxious to see Mr. 
Cleveland vindicated, are working with all 
their might to secure the election of Mr. 
Hopkins. What a pity it is that cities can- 
not be governed apart from political feeling, 
that a mayor cannot be chosen on account 
of his fitness for the place he is to occupy 
rather than on account of his supposed 
power to secure office for this one or that. 
Perhaps after we have suffered enough the 
government of our cities will be taken out 
of the hands of the politicians altogether, 
and those who live in them permitted to 
control them on business principles and for 
the best good of their inhabitants. 

The number of those who are out of work 
and who are on the verge of starvation is 
estimated as high as 117,000. Probably 
half this number is more nearly correct. It 
is not true that all who are out of work are 
suffering. There are prudent men among 
our laboring classes, some who have been 
wise enough to lay by for a rainy day. 
There would have been far more had it not 
been for the saloon and the temptations it 
offers. It is to be hoped that while charity 
discharges its obligations this winter, wis- 
dom will not forget to discuss the saloon 
and the part it has had in causing the pov- 
erty and the sufferings which are now to be 
relieved. However impracticable some of 
the methods of the prohibitionists seem to 
be, it is impossible not to wish them success 
in their efforts to banish the saloon from 
the face of the earth. 

It is thought that a million dollars at least 
will be required to take the poor through 
the winter. Thanks to the agitation started 
by Editor Stead a civic federation has been 
formed, and through it a grand central com- 
mittee of fifty has been appointed to gather 
the funds needed and see that they are wisely 
distributed. Wealth has shown itself ready 
to listen to appeals for aid. The churches, 
now as always, have proved their sym;-athy 
with the needy. Labor organizations have 
an excellent opportunity to show their in- 
terest in those less fortunate than the mem- 
bers of their respective bodies. Probably 
in the systematic canvass for money and 
gifts of food and clothing it will be found 
that the wage-earner is not less generous 
than the capitalist, or less unwilling to siac- 
rifice time and thought to the demands 
which the sad condition of the city is mak- 
ing upon him. 

No one can look upon the forms of more 
than a thousand men, many of them stal- 
wart, sleeping night after night on the cold 
stone floor of the City Hall, or onthe boardsin 
the stores on Wabash Avenue, recently rented 
for this purpose, or visit the Pacific Garden 
Mission, where 500 men sit through the 
night in hard, wooden chairs, without com- 
ing to the conviction that something is wrong 
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with our civilization. Certainly there is 
food enough in the country for all who are 
in it. Nor is there any need that strong, 
healthy Men should be compelled to beg a 
right’s sbelter and a bowl of soup month 
aftermonth, Things are not as they should 
be when the report that Chicago is trying 
to provide for her own is bringing hundreds, 
if not thousands, of beggars hither to par- 
ticipate in her gifts. Perhaps the order of 
the mayor that the trains be watched and 
all who are convicted of having stolen their 
rides be sent back to the places from which 
they have come will{be of some avail, At 
present it looks as if it would be impossible 
to help the worthy without doing a great 
deal for the unworthy also. All the per- 
plexing questions connected with the dis- 
pensing of charity are upou us, but we can- 
not let people suffer till we solve them. 
There is general agreement that continued 
help should only be given those who are 
willing to work. One of the first aims of 
the relief committee will be to secure some 
sort of labor for those who, by no fault of 
their own, have been thrown out of employ- 
ment. A hopeful feature of the situation is 
the readiness with which everybody comes 
forward with offers of money or service. 
Perhaps one result of the winter’s work will 
be a better acquaintance with each other of 
classes which have been growing apart, and 
a return to the churches of multitudes who 
need these churches more than they know. 
The convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor has heen held here during the 
week, Barring some words in the address 
of President Gompers, which were entirely 
uncalled for and were a revelation of a bit- 
terness of spirit which no leader of men can 
afford to exhibit, little has been said to 
which any one could object. There is no 
more reason why labor should not consider 
its interests, than that capital should be in- 
different to its interests. When the repre- 
sentatives of the former put themselves on 
record as favoring government ownership of 
railways, telegraphs, mines, the election of 
senators by popular vote, and as in hearty 
sympathy with compulsory education, it be- 
comes those who are leading public opinion 
to consider the reasons for this position. 
By special invitation two of the delegates to 
the convention addressed the students of 
our theological semimary. If the interest 
which our schools of learning and our pro- 
fessional men are taking in the welfare of 
what are known in common speech as the 
laboring classes is a good sign, it may not 
be a less favorable omen that those who 
labor with their hands are gradually per- 
ceiving that toil with the brain is quite us 
exhaustive as that to which they are ac- 
customed, and oftentimes as poorly paid. 
Our two trials are proceeding as rapidly 
as possible. In cach of them a good deal of 
interest is felt. Of course no one doubts 
the issue in the case of Prendergast, the 
assassin of Mayor Hariison. Even the pris- 
oner himself is indignant that he should be 
defended on the ground of insanity. He is 
as proud of his deadly work as the man who 
threw the bomb into the Chamber of the 
French Deputies. In the re-trial of Cough- 
lin, one of the murdérers of Dr. Cronin, new 
and startling evidence is brought forth every 
day. More clearly than four years ago 
would it seem to be a fact that the murder 
was for political purposes, and planned by 
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professed friends of Ireland who had per- 
suaded themselves into the belief that the 
doctor was a spy in the employment of 
England. 

The fate of the buildings in Jackson Park 
is at last settled. On Jan. 1 the park com- 
missioners will resume control of the park, 
open it as formerly to the public, free of cost, 
and for $200,000 in cash take the park as it 
is, buildings and all, to remove them or let 
them stand as seems best. From his ar- 
rangement the Manufactures Building is for 
a time excepted. Provided money can be 
raised, and it proves wise, this building will 
be taken down and set up again on the lake 
front near the Art Palace and made a center 
for the gathering of all those who have the 
interests of the city at heart and are ready 
to propose plans for its welfare. 

In the meantime another great project 
has been announced—the building of a fine 
house for the People’s Institute on the West 
Side, Fifty thousand dollars are already in 
sight for the purpose. The location, Ashley 
Avenue and Van Buren Street, is favorable, 
The interest on the part of the people is 
assured. The object, which has been steadily 
kept in mind since the opening of the insti- 
tute rather more than a year ago in what 
was a mere political wigwam, is amusement 
and instruction combined with moral im- 
provement. Bishop Fallows is at the head 
of the movement, and if his wishes are 
realized we shall have over on the West 
Side something worthy of being compared 
with the great institution known as the 
Armour Mission on the South Side. 

The Beloit and Madison Conventions had 
a profitable joint meeting with the First 
Church in Madison. Considerable time was 
given to devotion. The social feature of 
the gatherings strikes a stranger as promi- 
nent and valuable. Such subjects as the 
religious culture of the young, the labor 
question, the ideal mid-week service were 
discussed. Room was also found for re- 
ports from the Wisconsin H. M. S., the new 
Education Society, by Secretary Herrick, 
for an article, hearty and appreciative, on 
the American Board, by Rev. E. C. Barnard, 
for a masterly paper on the doctrine of the 
atonement as found in the gospel records, 
by Professor Blaisdell of Beloit, and for an 
address on the Parliament of Religions by 
the writer. 

In the discussion of the labor question, 
opened by Rev. E. P. Salmon of Beloit, 
Professor Ely of the State University took 
part. He magnified the importance of the 
question, and made his fitness to deal with 
it apparent. Another interesting address, 
by President Adams of the university, en- 
tilled Hints to Ministers on the Study of 
History, emphasized the importance of his- 
tory in itself. The president said that in 
his judgment the faithful and constant 
study of history would do more than almost 
anything else to help ministers resist the 
temptation to overstatement and exaggera- 
tions, to which their pecular position ex- 
poses them. Some of us were glad to hear 
him say that in his opinion Guizot’s History 
of Civilization is not yet superseded. The 
hospitality of the church and its pastor, 
Rev. E. G. Updyke, whose praises are on 
everybody’s lips, was abundant, and the 
reports of its continual growth are a matter 
of universal rejoicing. 


Chicago, Dec. 16. FRANKLIN. 
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A SPARK FROM PLYMOUTH ROOK. 


BY REV. W. E. BARTON, BOSTON. 


In 1825 a young physician in Northeastern 
Ohio was bunting ducks a short distance 
from his boarding place. Being suddenly 
called five miles to visit a patient, he intrusted 
his rifle to his betrothed, the daughter of 
the man with whom he boarded. She had 
come out from the home in the early morn- 
ing in search cf him, accompanied by the 
small boy who had ridden from another 
settlement forthe physician. Before mount- 
ing the horse ahead of the boy, the doctor, 
as a precaution, emptied the priming from 
the pan of his mfle, and then, with still 
greater caution, removed the flint, which he 
gave to the young lady as a love token, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Keep this with care. It is a piece of 
Plymouth Rock. I brought it from Massa- 
chusetts and I give it to you.” The boy, 
now an old man, remembers the love token 
and the conversation which he overheard. 
The. young couple married a few months 
later and lived happily together. 

In 1826 the town of Wellington, a few 
miles distant, had its first Fourth of July 
celebration, in which the neighboring settle- 
ments joined. Materials for a successful 
recognition of the nation’s birthday were 
not lacking. There was no lack of oratory 
among men who had been trained in the 
Massachusetts town meeting. There was a 
fife and drum that had survived the War of 
1812. There was a crimson shawl, the prop- 
erty of the school teacher, which, decorated 
with stripes of white and a square of blue 
tissue paper, did good service as a flag and 
waved from the top of the tallest pole af- 
forded by the ample forest. Whatever 
might have been lacking of the spirit of ’76 
was supplied from a barrel of apple-jack. 

But one feature of the approaching cele- 
bration gave small promise of success. 
There was a touch of sentiment in the 
make-up of the hardy pioneers, which dis- 
played itself in the unanimous decision that 
the morning salute must be fired from an 
old Revolutionary musket, the loudest and 
most venerable arm in the settlement. It 
was reputed to have killed a British officer 
at a distance of a mile. Upon it was en- 
graved the inscription: 


Scour me bright 
Keep me clean 
& I'll carry a ball 
To Careless Green. 

But the inscription was dimly to be dis- 
cerned through the rust, and many years 
had elapsed since the old weapon had car- 
ried a ball to the undiscovered but probably 
far distant locality named in the inscription, 
but not on the map, or to any other place. 
Too rapid firing in the last battle of the 
Revolution had partially destroyed the tem- 
per of the steel against which the flint must 
strike, and no flint in the settlement would 
induce the independent old weapon to break 
its silence of almost half a century. With a 
keen sense of disappointment the settlers 
circulated the information. They resolved 
to make the best of it and use another gun. 

Late in the evening of the 3d the wife of 
the young physician came riding in from 
Brighton, five miles away. She had heard of 
the difficulty and surmised a remedy. Search- 
ing in the box where she kept her treasures 
—one or two love letters, a piece of her 
wedding dress of homespun, a faded flower 
that had a meaning—she brought from the 
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bottom the most sacred treasure of all, and 
with it rode to the scene of the next day’s 
festivities. The precious keepsake was fas- 
tened into the lock and the gun was hung 
up to await the morning. 

Next morning, as the gray of the dawn 
was warming with a few faint streaks of 
red, an expectant company gathered around 
the foot of the flag-pole. In the midst of 
the group stood a strapping young man, 
proudly holding the old queen’s arm. Slowly 
came the dawn, and more intently interested 
grew the settlers. When at last the first 
rays of the rising sun, peeping over the tree- 
tops, lit up the blue and white and crimson 
of the shawl and paper fiag, the young 
gunner pulled the trigger. The old gun 
felt a sudden thrill. The memories of Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill awoke throughout 
the six feet of its rusty old barrel. It broke 
the lethargy that had settled upon it when 
Yorktown surrendered. It struck a bright 
spark into the pan and went off with a roar 
that woke the echoes of the virgin forest 
and started a responsive cheer in the patri- 
otic throats of half a hundred men and 
women and children. On that fiftieth anni- 
versary of American Independence, the day 
that Adams and Jefferson died, the torch of 
patriotism which their dying hand reached 
down to another generation was caught 
up six hundred miles away and started a 
kindred flame in the Western woods, as the 
pan of the independent old smooth-bore felt 
a throb of its experiences of half a century 
before, when warmed to new life by a spark 
from Plymouth Rock. 

At intervals throughout the day the gun 
emphasized loyal cheers and responded to 
patriotic toasts. At the close of the day 
the women declared that it must be loaded 
especially for an important toast. Two ad- 
ditional fingers of powder were rammed 
down and a dish-cloth was used for wad- 
ding. Then in response to the sentiment, 
‘*Our babies: God bless them and make 
them loyal! Americans!’’ the old gun outdid 
itself. The roar was compared to the noise 
of Perry’s guns in the battle of Lake Erie, 
and the gun leaped from the hands of the 
gunner up among the branches of the trees 
that over-arched the dinner table, and fall- 
ing upon it smashed a number of pieces of 
precious crockery in the exuberance of its 
patriotic joy. While the gun was express- 
ing thus its hope for them, the present 
grandsires of the village sat, a smiling row 
in their mothers’ arms, blinking and cooing 
in acknowledgment of the honor bestowed 
upon them. A year later the old gun, with 
another flint, was used to announce a gen- 
eral muster, but blew up in disgust, pre- 
ferring that its labors should close with the 
glorious celebration of 1826. 

No other rock is so certain to strike a pat- 
riotic spark in the heart of an American. 
Wherever men go forth to new fields or en- 
gage in new missions, to exalt humanity 
and build up the kingdom of God, inspired 
by love of religious liberty and guided by 
the new light that ever breaks from God’s 
Word, they can take with them no more 
sacred memento of the noble past, and noth- 
ing more certain to fire with patriotism and 
religious fervor every honest endeavor for 
the future than a son’s portion of the spirit 
of the godly men and women whose mem- 
ory we celebrate today, of which Plymouth 
Rock is the monument and emblem. 
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WHEN LOVE WAS BORN INTO THE 
WORLD. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


It was a lonely house for all its spacious 
splendor—empty splendor. Empty? No, 
it was haunted by the ghosts of dead pleas. 
ures, of old fulfillment and happiness, of 
old longings and yearnings, too. They 
came about Alicia in the middle cf the 
night, these poor ghosts. And in the middle 
of the day they were more and stronger, 
She often said to herself that she was dead 
and living in the realm of ghosts; she had 
died when Warfield died. 

Why not? They had lived one life since 
her earliest remembrance, and here in this 
house or down on the North Shore, for he 
was her cousin before he was her lover; and 
she was his wife at twenty, and had been 
his wife for twenty other years, ‘His 
wife?” she cried. ‘‘ His other self!”’ ‘He 
had compassed the universe to her. She 
had no thought but his thought, she saw 
only through his eyes, one will was theirs, 
one purpose, one all but complete joy, and 
in the overflow of their happiness they 
smiled on the whole world. 

And when it came to an end, when she 
was alone, nothing was of the least conse- 
quence. She no longer cared for anything, 
at first not even about the comforts and dis- 
comforts of the day—she did not know if 
she were cold or hungry, she lived solely 
to get through and be off to her own again. 
There were always tears in her great blue 
eyes. She used to lift the tress of her bur- 
nished, chestnut hair and wonder at its 
color. ‘'As if ashes had not been poured 
upon it!’’ she said. Spring came and only 
spread before her and out of her reach the 
days when she and Warfield were in the 
Beverly orchards, and she was so full of joy 
that she caught and kissed the rose and 
snow of the low-hanging apple boughs as 
they went. Summer only brought back day- 
breaks among the hills, and nights among 
the stars and on the waters. And with win- 
ter came the glow of the fire in the room 
when he came in at dusk and brought the 
cheer of the wide world with him, thought 
of it then turning the glow togloom. Mem- 
ory of his ways, his words, his caresses, the 
happenings of one delightful day after an- 
other—these were the ghosts she lived 
among. And on the anniversary days, how 
cruel the ghosts were—the days when she 
and Warfield had their special festivities, 
the birthdays, their wedding day, the Christ- 
mases, Then they seemed to lay hold of 
her heart and torture it to bleeding. 

And lately another ghost had come— 
stronger, darker, more persistent than any 
of the others—hardly to be called a ghost at 
all, it was so real. And its name was hate. 
It was a ghost she could not lay, for injury 
to her husband had been its creator; and her 
husband was dead and might not forgive 
—and how could she? There is only one 
power to lay a ghost like that—the power 
of love. And how is love born out of hate? 

Once she and Agnes Castle had been 
friends, schoolgirls together, confederates, 
confidants. Agnes had known of her love 
for Warfield almost before she knew it her- 
self. Agnes had been the maid of honor at 
the white-rose festival of her bridal. And 
in time Agnes had married Charles Castle, 
and there had been business relations be- 
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tween the husbands to bring them closer. 


for some years; and then there had been 
coolness and a drifting apart, and the Cas- 
tles had been in Europe until Warfield’s 
death. But thereupon Charles Castle had 
come back, and had instituted a suit against 
her husband’s estate for large sums of money 
which he claimed had been fraudulently 
withheld from him, and he had fallen dead 
in the courtroom while being sworn. ‘‘ My 
husband!”’ Alicia had exclaimed. ‘‘ War- 
field! Why, he was whiteness; be was trans- 
parence; he was truth itself! It is absurd! 
It is something to be laughed to scorn. 
I shall not take the pains to deny it.”’ 

‘*Pardon me,” said her counsel, ‘‘ but the 
law does not take cognizance of scorn. It is 
something to defend.”’ 

And at first astounded, and then afire 
with indignation, she had met the suit, in 
the midst of her grief and trouble, with hot 
contest; and she did not even stay to feel 
amazed when Mrs. Castle took up the suit 
where Mr. Castle had dropped it. 

Of course Alicia won the suit. Charles 
Castle bad been mistaken; Agnes had been 
misled. Warfield’s estate remained unim- 
paired, his name unscathed. 

“But the outrage!’’ Alicia cried, her 
eyes sparkling with a wrath whose heat 
dried her tears. ‘Shall I ever forgive it? 
To assault adead man! O, how can I say 
it? Warfield is alive, as much alive as ever 
he was! But he is not here; he could not 
defend himself. To accuse him of fraud, 
of theft, of treachery, to wait till he could 
make no answer—O, no, it would be a sin 
to forgive it; it would be joining hands and 
taking part in the crime. I am so sorry 
Charles Castle is dead that I cannot have 
him punished!”’ 

*T don’t believe it,’”’ cried the little woman 
at her sewing. ‘‘ Don’t you be vexed with 
me now, dear, but I wouldn’t believe that 
if a saint out-of the calendar told me.”’ 

‘** And the mortification I have endured!”’ 
Alicia went on. ‘It makes me burn from 
head to foot to remember it. O, Cathy, I 
don’t know how I can go out into the street 
again ’’— 

“Tis kind of hard to have one’s husband 
proved an honest man,’’ said Cathy, biting 
off her thread. 

“It did not need proof! 
sult to us both, to him, to me! To doubt 
that Warfield was an honest man! Why, 
the whole community should have risen. 
I shall never forget how my heart stood 
still when I first knew what was meant. I 
shall never get over it.’’ 

‘¢ It’s best to get under some things, For 
my part, I’d be glad they gave me the chance 
to show folks what he was.”’ 

“If you hadn’t lived with Warfield and 
me ever since I can remember, Cathy, I 
should think you were a friend of Mrs. Cas- 
tle’s,” said Alicia, pausing in her walk up 
and down to confront the little person who 
had been the household caretaker, half maid 
and half friend, for more than thirty years. 

‘“*T am,” said Cathy, stoutly, ‘‘and I am 
sorry for her.” 

‘¢‘T am not sorry for her,”’ 

* Yes, you are,’’ said Cathy, her own eyes 
occupied by the eye of her needle. ‘‘ Her 
husband died taking a false oath. It was 
worse than losing him, so it was. The poor, 
ixnocent body. How canshe belong tosuch 
as him in the world where souls are free? 


O, what an in- 
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How can oil and water mix? It was losing 
him forever.’ 

‘*Innocence and Agnes! 
up the suit!’’ 

‘*]T suppose you don’t believe in believing 
in your husband. She supposed he must 
know” — 

‘*O, you’re always supposing, Cathy.”’ 

‘*T suppose so, ma’am. Anyway you 
wouldn’t have had her acknowledge her 
husband's fault ”’— 

‘“*T would have had her do right if the 
heavens fell.’’ 

‘*T hope you will receive more mercy than 
you mete, poor child.’’ 

‘*Mercy!’’ cried Alicia. 
do with mercy?” 

‘* What, indeed!” said Cathy. 

“Cathy! It isn’t possible you think I 
ought to have no resentment!”’ 

‘* Wasn't there something said once about 
seventy times seven?”’ 

‘* Celestial mathematics,’’ said Alicia, as 
she took up the trail of her long black gown 
to examine the rent the fender made as she 
swept by; ‘‘ they do not work well applied 
to real facts.”’ 

‘Are you angry with that thing which 
has torn your dress? ”’ 

‘‘Pshaw! Is Agnes an insensate bit of 
brass?”’ 

‘*No,’”’ cried Cathy. 
broken woman.”’ 

**So am [!”’ 

“But you have nothing more to fear. 
You are rich. You have a great, empty 
house, and her house is taken by creditors 
—she hasn’t a week more in it. And she 
hasn’t a penny in the world. And she bas 
a baby and two children” — 

‘You have informed yourself very well 
about Mrs. Castle. You may take your 
sewing into another room, Cathy. Or, no, I 
will go down myself,”’ as the little creature 
began to gather up her work. ‘I don’t 
know what you are made of to ask me to 
overlook an outrage upon my husband, who 
is dead’’— 

‘It is the greatest injury that could have 
been done you,’’ said the old woman, with 
a sigh, as she paused. 

** Of course, of Course, of course it is!’’ 

‘‘And of course you should forgive only 
the small injuries?’’ looking up, pale and a 
little tremulous. 

**T can’t see what you are driving at. 
You don’t, you don’t—expect—me to for- 
give Agnes Castle and her husband?’’ 

‘‘Mr. Warfield would forgive them.” 

“I’m not so sure of that!’”’ said Alicia, 
defiantly. 

‘*T am. He was good and pitiful and 
bountiful. He is a great spirit in heaven. 
He has forgiven them.”’ - 

Alicia turned and looked at the old 
woman, doubting, amazed. ‘‘O, Cathy!” 
she cried, running and throwing her arms 
about her, ‘‘you are the only comfort I 
have. Youareagood woman, Don’t forsake 
me, don’t forsake me now!’’ And sherushed 
out of the room in a sobbing burst of, tears. 

It was late in the afternoon when sitting 
by the drawing-room fire—where the big 
sticks brought up from the forest of her 
summer place wasted in ashes that fell to 
the hearth, in flame that soared out into the 
unknown, all their hoard of sunshine and 
starshine and rain and dew—that the re- 
peated peal of the door-bell in the lower 
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regions, resounding through the halls, muf- 
fled as it was by the thick rugs, the double 
draperies, the tapestries hanging along the 
walls below the portraits of the old Waynes 
and Warfields, suddenly emphasized to her 
the sense of lonely space in the great house, 
It was only messenger boys with flowers 
from one friend and another, remembering 
the season and her desolation. She hardly 
looked at them; the house was full of flow- 
ers that Cathy always ordered, and what 
did any friend signify now? 

Some one came in noiselessly and hung 
the wreaths at the windows, as the custom 
was. She looked up and saw them dark 
against the sunset sky a moment before twi- 
light, with a dull sense of pain that Christmas 
had come again. All the delight had been 
wrung out of Christmas for her—the gay, 
sweet day that it used to be, when they had 
made every one happy within their reach. 
Now, indeed, Cathy did what she pleased, 
what became a wealthy name. But her 
mistress had no joy to overflow on any one; 
her heart was as empty as her house, 

Her husband had known how it was going 
to be with her. ‘‘If you had some one near 
you,” he said, when the days were few. 

*O, if our children had lived!”’ 
cried. 

‘*Perhaps Agnes will give you little 
Nancy. There is some feeling—I don’t 
know why—it cannot be anything serious, 
When you are alone they will remember 
their old affection; they will give you little 
Nancy. She is a pretty creature ’’— 

**O, what will little Nancy matter ! 
any one, any one!”’ 

‘* My darling,’’ he said, ‘‘I must feel that 
you will be happy again, that you will live 
your life and fill it full of interests till you 
come to me.”’ 

*“* How can I! O, how can I!”’ 

‘“*T am not going to sit down on the other 
side and bewail our separation. Don’t you, 
dear. I shall be going on in my own work 
as the Master leads. I want to feel that 
you take up yours. This little child will 
heal your sore heart, and with her care you 
will find life sweet again some day. When 
I think of you it shall not be in this great 
house alone, but with love about you, with 
action, with life. I remember how she laid 
her little face against my cheek the first 
time I took her in my arms. And with her 
beside you, you will learn how I fare, for of 
such, you know, is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 
And then he had drawn her down and had 
kissed her forehead, and, ever since, she 
had felt that kiss like a chrism at the part- 
ing of her hair; and presently he died. And 
this was the way they had remembered their 
old affection, had given her Nancy, these 
litigants for her money, these assailants of 
her husband's fair fame! 

She rose and went pacing the room after 
her usual restless fashion, pausing idly at 
the dark window to look out, and seeing the 
room, where Thomas had come in with his 
taper, lighting lamps and sconces, burst like 
a flower into rosy bloom out there in the 
dark—the soft peach color of the silken 
hangings, the Madrazo in its glittering 
frame, a swoon of color, the Escosura, the 
huge bronze, the low, deep lounge with its 
pillows, the curtained doorways, that tiptoe 
marble of Shelley’s West Wind, tameless 
and swift and proud, in a passion of mel- 
ancholy, the great mirrors, the tripods of 
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burning roses, the fire, the chair she had 
just left, all reflected in another room out 
there—how real it was! She glanced back 
into the room—was it any more real than 
that other? It was not half so beautiful 
as that, with its Claude-Lorraine atmos- 
phere. Built out there upon the baseless 
dark, those long lines of the bridge lamps 
strangely leading through it and away from 
it to farther regions of dark, how nearly it 
typified that other world which might ap- 
proach us as closely and yet be as impos- 
sible to us. Even while pursuing larger 
and loftier life how near Warfield might be. 

It was at that moment that the chimes 
rang out. They startled her with their 
weird peal. ‘Peace and good will,’’ she 
murmured. It almost seemed to her as if 
Warfield had said it to her. No; that was 
not to be thought. He was pursuing that 
larger and loftier life, every moment of it 
taking him farther and farther away from 
her—for she could not rid herself of the 
idea of space and time even in that world 
beyond them—farther and farther from 
her, for how was she keeping pace with him, 
even in this life of common use? What 
good was she doing? What part was she 
playing? Whose life was she making hap- 
pier? Who passed their days more worth- 
lessly than she? How keep companionship 
with a soul soaring heavenward with this 
weight of anger and hate in her heart? He 
with his flight to the light, she drifting 
steadily downward. Peace, good will toward 
men—if that was what Christmas meant, 
what Christmas was there for her? The 
day that love was born into the world, the 
day that struck the keynote of all high life 
and liberty—for where the spirit of the Lord 
is there is liberty—how out of tune with all 
the beautiful, white, joyous time she was! 

The German band at the corner, a better 
one than usual, began playing the same air 
the chimes rang out; the chimes came float- 
ing over them like skyey cloud-breaths of 
sound. She put her hands over her ears to 
shut out the tune—if she could only shut out 
all sound, all sense of life that way! O, how 
insupportable life was, how insupportable 
the house, the inclosure, the still, thrice- 
breathed air—a storm with “snow thrice- 
bolted by the northern blast’’ would have 
met her mood. She felt half-stifled; she 
lifted the portizre into the hall, where the 
fire burned and the flowers bloomed and the 
great palm tree stood silent and solitary, 
and her eye followed the galleries as they 
wound round the spacious place to the glass 
dome down which a planet looked that mo- 
ment like a flaming jewel. She saw it half 
angrily; it seemed like some glance noting 
her; she snatched a hood and cloak and 
hastened out of the house. 

It was safe enough. Police and mounted 
police, gas lamps and electric lights took 
care of that. She wished the wind were 
blowing, instead of the sweet, fresh air of a 
green Yule; a storm would be good to wres- 
tle with. She walked on swiftly; she would 
tire herself and get sleep and forgetfulness. 
She noticed nothing on her way, by no 
means the happy people going home with 
last parcels and turning to stare at the lady 
holding up her train and flying by. She 
was fairly out of breath when, at the corner 
of Fairfield Street, a child, shivering, held 
out his hand to her for alms, looking up 
with great, black, appealing eyes. What 
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did any one want money for? Why did any 
one want anything in the world but death? 
The child murmured something, she did 
not hear what it was. He might be a little 
impostor. The light from the great house 
on the corner streamed over him—he could 
not be with those eyes. She had no money 
with her and swept on. But recollection of 
the eyes swept with her. She went back, 
unhooking the deep cape of the cloak, and 
wrapped it round the little lad’s shoulders, 
turning into the side street then and going 
on, her thoughts and feelings still whirling 
beyond her control, angry just here that 
there should be want and suffering in the 
world, with half a sense that she was better 
than God. There would not be want and 
suffering in her world if she had one! 

A troop of children swarmed out of a 
house, followed by older persons, laughing 
and calling about the pantomime, hurrying 
through to Marlboro Street and the cars, 
A happy home where such a gay brood 
nestled. How doubly empty and forlorn 
seemed hers! What children had she made 
gay this Christmastide? No want and suf- 
fering in her world? What was there in her 
world? Nothing! 

She ran on, tripping and slipping on the 
spots of melting ice, stumbling at last on a 
half-loosed bit of brick and bruising her 
knee a trifle. As she regained her balance 
and rubbed her bruise she glanced in at a 
window where the shades had not been 
pulled down. A woman was sitting there 
in the low firelight holding a baby on her 
shoulder; a little boy with an empty stock- 
ing in his hand knelt and hid his face in her 
black gown; a girl of eleven or twelve stood 
beside her with her head bent, caressing 
half her mother, half the baby. The woman’s 
face was young, but her hair was snow- 
white. Her lip trembled, as if she would 
speak and could not. Iler dark eyes looked 
off into infinite sadness, 

Alicia’s quick tears sprung at sight of the 
blank misery, the utter hopelessness. The 
woman lifted her hand, a little, helpless 
hand, from the boy’s curls to the face of 
the stooping girl. There was something fa- 
miliar in the gesture. Great heavens! Was 
this Agnes Castle? 0, nd wonder she looked 
like this image of despair! She had lost her 
husband; she had lost his good name; she 
had these children to feed, and she had no 
bread to feed them! Ah, but she had the 
children! In another instant the bell had 
rung an echoing clang, and Alicia was in 
the room. ‘'O, Agnes, Agnes!” she cried. 
‘*You must come with me; you must come 
home with me now! You must forgive 
everything, you must forgeteverything! We 
will begin again. You shall have half of all 
I have. We will-educate the children to- 
gether. O, our great house is so empty—the 
fires are burning and the lamps are lighted, 
and it is all so bright and cheerless! The 
children will bring life and love into it. 
We will be so happy there; we will be young 
again; we will live in the children—I love 
them—they are yours—they are going to be 
mine, too! Where are your wraps? Don’t 
stop for anything—you can have mine, you 
know; we always could wear each other’s. 
There is a cab at the corner—I will send him 
for a four-wheeler. Cathy will come in the 
morning and pack for you—dear old Cathy, 
you remember her. We will never be parted 
again—and the children shall have a tree 
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tomorrow night!’’ And after the torrent 
of words, a torrent of tears, and they were 
weeping on each other’s necks. 

‘*O, Agnes,” she said again, in all the 
blue sky and glitter of the next morning, as 
the horses came round, tossing off a spray 
of jingling bell-tones, and she was going 
down town to see if any shops were opened 
or could be opened, and to find what she 
might, at any price, for the Christmas tree, 
‘*how happy they are! How happy am 
I! I heard little Warfield, the darling! say 
this morning, ‘I dess we’se died and dorn 
to heaven.’ There is something to live for 
now! What music the children’s voices 
make in the gallery! That baby’s very cry- 
ing is swéeter thana song. You don’t think 
he caught cold last night? O, I hope not! 
Thank you, Cathy, dear; now my gloves. I 
know where I can get a tree, and I can’t 
believe Schwartz will be closed. Yes, [ 
have had glad Christmases in my life, but 
this is the gladdest I ever had; for it was 
all so cold and black before, and now, 0, 
Agnes,’’ running back to kiss the pale, 
sweet face again, ‘‘I know myself that 
today love was born into the world!” 





MY QUANDARY. 


Before me, as I write, are four invitations. 
Number one is to an alumni banquet — 
tickets, $5 each. Number two is to the Pil- 
grim Association—tickets, $1 each. Num- 
ber three is to a ministerial club—tickets, 
$l each. Number four is to the Congrega- 
tional Club Forefathers’ night—guest tick- 
ets, $2 each. 

It happens, also, that two subscriptions 
need to be renewed, notices of which are on 
my table. One is the Golden Rule—I cannot 
let that lapse; the other is a magazine—I 
feel the need of it. Immediately on my 
right as I sit at my desk lies a morning 
newspaper. My eye rests on this headline: 
‘“*Fifty Thousand Men out of Employ. 
Much Suffering from Cold and Hunger. 
Thermometer below Zero.’’ My eyes turn 
from the morning paper to these invitations. 
I put $5 and $2 and $1 a plate over against 
this headline—‘‘ Much Suffering from Cold 
and Hunger.” 

Struggling with my fondness for good 
things, for good speaking and my sense of 
loyalty to orders which have honored me 
with membership is this cry of hunger and 
cold and prevailing distress. What shall I 
do? My next impulse is to cut off the sub- 
scriptions. Could I not do without these 
papers and magazines? Might not this money 
go toward helping those who are in actual 
want? 

My sober judgment decides that this can- 
not be done with prudence. These papers 
and magazines are my tools; they are im- 
portant parts of my workshop, and to make 
myself inefficient is to injure the cause I am 
seeking to aid. What can I.do? I have 
thought it all over, asked for heavenly guid- 
ance, and have decided. This cry of hunger 
and want is paramount. It must be heard 
and heeded before banquets and clubs and 
suppers. At the risk of being called a 
crank, or seeming to pose as a martyr for 
the poor, or of being considered disloyal to 
institutions which I am pledged to support, 
this is my duty. It may not be duty for 
others. It would be wrong to dictate to 
others as to their duty in the premises. 
Much worse would it be to seem to re- 
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proach others with lack of consideration and 
charity. 

If you ask, why then do you seek public 
expression of your personal liberty and pur- 
pose? Simply this—there are some others 
who feel the financial strain of these fre- 
quent invitations to expensive dinners. They 
make heavy demands on men of moderate 
incomes. They take funds which not a few 
persons are clearly convinced could be ex- 
pended to better advantage, especially at 
this crisis in our social and industrial life. 

The inquiry is justified by the demands of 
the hour, whether our wise and influential 
leaders could not devise some way of con- 
ducting these associations and orders with 
less expense, and turning the funds saved 
into these channels where money and aid are 
so much needed. We do not want to feast 
while worthy members of our churches and 
of our city are starving. 

If expensive dinners could be suspended 
for this winter season, and the money di- 
verted into channels of benevolence, would 
there not be a large fund provided for the 
use of those who are managing our public 
charities with such meager supplies for their 
increasing demands? DORCHESTER. 


OONOERNING OHARITY—FAD, FAOT, 
PALLAOY. 


BY REV. R, B. TOBEY, BERKELEY TEMPLE, BOSTON. 








It was once said of the methods of two 
Virginian brothers that one aimed at a 
bull’s-eye and hit it, and the other aimed at 
a barn door and missed it. Something akin 
to this might be remarked of the attitude of 
certain people in reference to charity. They 
have an inclination which leads them in a 
certain direction, and the object of their at- 
tention is treated bounteously, unworthy 
though he may be, and at the same time 
enough is bestowed upon such an one to 
cover the far greater needs of a large fam- 
ily. It is not an uncommon experience to 
sit down with a person of wealth, charitably 
inclined in one direction, with a penchant 
for that especial object abnormally devel- 
oped, and discuss pleadingly, pathetically, 
persuasively, yet ineffectually, for other 
phases of philanthropic and Christian work. 
The failures in such cases are the more ex- 
asperating when the actual waste upon fads 
is too well known. 

Here is an incident in real life. Repre- 
sentatives of different philanthropic organi- 
zations and churches met a company of 
interested ladies from a wealthy quarter of 
a city. One of the speakers spoke of the 
suffering which the untying of so much red 
tape occasioned and expressed the opinion 
that an application for aid or relief should 
meet with as prompt attention as a call for 
a pbysician. He cited the instance of a 
family having a claim upon a certain so- 
ciety, to whom the facts in the case were 
immediately made known, where relief did 
not come for several days, though it was 
stated that the husband had deserted his 
home and that the mother and seven chil- 
dren, ranging in age from one day to thir- 
teen years, needed immediate attention, the 
services of a physician and nurse being im- 
peratively demanded, It was actually sug- 
gested, a little later on in that gathering, 
that to aid a family under such circum- 
stances, where the husband had left the 
family in the lurch, might encourage mari- 
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tal desertion, and it was urged that a dis- 
tinction ought to be made between families 
where the father had died and where he had 
deserted! 

It is passing strange that two extremes 
are represented by those who make charity 
a fad, one so sentimental that paupers are 
made and pauperism encouraged, the other 
where vivisection is indulged in and where 
the enjoyment consists in diagnosis and 
analysis instead of an effort to find just 
what the disease is and how it can be cured 
in the best and quickest manner. 

Charity can and should be bestowed in- 
telligently. It should also be co-operative 
as far as possible, for it often happens that 
several persons are giving to one object in 
ignorance of each other’s action. The per- 
sonal element ought to enter largely into 
such work. The church loses its grip on 
humanity when it becomes ecclesiastical at 
the expense of spirituality and beneficence. 
The best equipped secular organizations 
which took up the work because the church 
neglected it, and perhaps because they could 
do it better than the church, have reached 
that place where they admit that the church 
equipped for such a purpose can do the 
work in the most sympathetic and satisfac- 
tory way. If ‘‘man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity,’’ then it is the opportunity for 
the disciples today, and, if the matter were 
looked at from this point of view only, 
more followers could be won for the Naza- 
rene through this agency than in any other 
way. 

A year ago a widow and only boy who 
had known better days were confronted 
with the gaunt specters of poverty and sick- 
ness. It was acase where the kind-hearted 
official in charge of a charitable organiza- 
tion refused to enroll them, for such enroll- 
ment meant degradation and a public record 
of their condition. He appealed to the 
church, and today the hopeless invalid mother 
is where she will be cared for until death re- 
leases her, and the son, a brilliant youth, is 
fitting for college. If it is worth anything 
as an argument it may be said that the 
transformation did not cost the church a 
penny, but it took a deal of personal work 
and patience to bring about this result. _ 

Here is a case, sad to say, of too frequent 
occurrence nowadays. A man of long busi- 
ness experience, of good morals, through 
misfortune and sickness found himself fac- 
ing the alternative of the almshouse or a 
cheap lodging house. He chose the latter 
as the lesser of two evils, knowing, however, 
that it wae but a temporary makeshift and 
that ultimately he would become a public 
charge. . But one of the officers of this 
boarding establishment sent him to the 
church, and today the man is released from 
a fate which to him was worse than death, 
because by considerable exertion permanent 
assistance was found, and he will spend the 
few remaining months of his life, with his 
self-respect preserved, in comparative com- 
fort. 

Do individuals, firms and corporations 
that could afford to keep their help, even if 
they had to make work for them, realize 
what they do when they discharge these 
employés and make them objects of charity? 
Economy may be a virtue and it may be a 
sin. If it checks extravagance and waste, 
that is one thing, but if it results in pauper- 
izing those who never knew want and who 
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never have applied for aid, is it not an of. 
fense against God and man? The perma- 
nent pauper list will be larger next year 
because some people have been pushed into 
pauperism by lésing their employment and 
their self-respect this winter. 

The costly Christmas gifts which mem- 
bers of some families exchange would pro- 
vide comfortably for a corresponding num- 
ber of families in some poverty-stricken 
district of the city! If the price of holiday 
gifts this year could be turned into the 
channels of charity the problem would be 
solved, and then what a blessing would 
follow! The teacher of a Bible class of 
nearly one hundred young ladies in one of 
our churches incidentally learned that he 
was to be the recipient of a Christmas token 
from the class. The next Sunday he an- 
nounced his purpose to decline anything of 
the sort this year, but urged the collectors 
to go on with their work, promising to add 
to it the amount that he proposed to lay 
out for the benefit of the class, the whole 
sum to be used for the care of a suffering 
and needy family through the winter. 

Municipal aid, municipal employment, 
depots for the distribution of soup, cloth- 
ing, the church as a lodging house, etc., 
seem to many the panacea for the evil, but 
this, to my mind, is fallacious reasoning. 
The municipality ought to keep at work as 
many of its employés as possible, but the 
duty of the hour is with the individual; but 
a canvass of the missions and cheap lodging 
houses of the city shows that a large propor- 
tion of the unfortunates and the vicious 
who are crowding thither are men from 
towns and cities outside of Boston. If it 
should be known that the city of Boston 
was making work for the unemployed, some 
of these men would be persistent in their 
demands for employment. A gentleman of 
wide experience in charitable work sug- 
gests, also, that it is a mistake to suppose 
that the most worthy among our own citi- 
zens would receive the benefit of such a mu- 
nicipal movement. He believed that a po- 
litical pull would be far more effective in 
securing work than the worthiness of the 
applicants. 

The fallacy in the idea of the establish- 
ment of soup-houses and depots for the re- 
ception and distribution of food and cloth- 
ing lies in the fact that it will fail to do that 
which the promoters of the scheme de- 
signed it for, namely, reach those who for 
the first time are experiencing the pangs of 
poverty and want. A movement was con- 
templated not long ago with this end in 
view, based on the assumption that by ad- 
vertising the location of these various places 
the timid, shrinking element might find a 
way of relief, and it was also thought that a 
canvass of every district except the wealthy 
quarters of the city ought to be made, chiefly 
by volunteers, in order to ferret out those 
who would suffer rather than appeal for 
help. But existing organizations, through 
experienced agents, are doing this con- 
stantly, and people who are disposed to give 
prefer to give where the aid will be judi- 
ciously bestowed. 

It is a fallacy to suppose that every man 
who asks for work really. ‘‘ means business,’’ 
The best test is the offer of work before 
giving avythiog in return, The slickest 
tramp I ever knew was a young fellow of 
good appearance, who chose to “take to 
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the road"’ as deliberately as one would 
select his profession, and he never demeaned 
himself by asking for food or raiment or 
shelter. He was a stranger to back doors, 
but with an humble, beseeching air he was 
wont to ring the front dvor bell, and his 
appeal for work seldom failed to bring what 
he vastly preferred to honest labor—the 
supply of his needs. 

No necessity exists for sheltering home- 
less men in churches. Such an exigency 
has not arisen as to demand this, and it 
would be simply folly todoit. John Wes- 
ley’s best known sermon is probably the 
one in which he quotes, “‘ Cleanliness is next 
to godliness.’’ But stress of circumstances 
had reduced the Methodist brother who 
called upon me the other evening to the 
point where in this respect he had fallen 
from grace. He was a worthy man, but 
misfortune had brought him to the place 
where he was compelled to gain shelter at a 
cheap lodging house. Now, it stands to 
reason that if a man of his standing gets 
into the unsavory condition in which he 
was found the host will be far worse off. 
As a matter of fact there is not a public 
lodging house in this city which is entirely 
free from vermin. A half-dozen leaders in 
charitable work could be easily found who 
would assume the charge of lodging ten 
thousand men, provided sufficient means 
were placed in their hands. There is a way 
of doing this thing properly and without 
danger. But if keepers of lodging houses, 
doing their utmost, cannot prevent what 
would make a church uninhabitable, the 
guardians of the latter would certainly fail. 

In noticing fad, fact and fallacy respect- 
ing charity I have endeavored to emphasize 
the truth that there is a right way, and that 
to meet the problem in its present complex- 
ity skilled and experienced leaders in char- 
itable and philanthropic work should be 
consulted and co-operated with. 





FORMS. 
BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


Two religious festivals are close together 
each year. Forefathers’ Day comes on the 
21st of December and Christmas Day comes 
on the 25th of December. The former re- 
calls Plymouth in Massachusetts, the latter 
recalls Bethlehem in Judea. The former 
commemorates the birth of American Con- 
gregationalism, the latter commemorates 
the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

People naturally turn to some specific 
thing for observance. It appears to be a 
want which must be met. If one has a 
prejudice against Christmas Day, a preju- 
dice inherited from the fathers, he substi- 
tutes Forefathers’ Day. The more loyally, 
as a Congregationalist, he abjures Christ- 
mas, the more he celebrates the landing of 
the Pilgrims. It is a change of date from 
the twenty-fifth # the twenty-first. He 
laughs to scorn the pieces of the true eross, 
alleged to be preserved in Europe, and he 
believes in chests and chairs and desks 
enough to freight a Cunarder, all of which 
he is positively assured came over in the 
little Mayflower; and he reverently believes 
' in the teapot at Plymouth, brought over in 
that same vessel thirty years before tea 
was ever fund in England, at which time 
it sold for thirty dollars a pound. 

The same instinct has occasionally found 
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utterance in the names of some of our 
churches. St. John’s Church is a Methodist 
church in my own city. Our own people 
do not believe in naming churches for any 
one of the apostles; so some of them named 
a new church the Belknap Church, in mem- 
ory of a minister who lived there in the 
time of the revolution, but who, unfortu- 
nately, died an Arian. So also the Episco- 
pal people have a St. John’s Church in one 
of the Boston districts; and our people, 
scrupling at the name of one of the twelve, 
have a Winthrop Church there, in commem- 
oration of an eminent colonial governor of 
great piety and wisdom. There is also a 
St. Mary’s Church in another Boston dis- 
trict; and we, who think such names tend 
to the worship of saints, have a Maverick 
Church there in honor of a zealous Church 
of England layman. In still another Boston 
district St. Ann’s Church is Episcopal; and, 
disbelieving in Bible names, we prefix Eliot 
to one of our churches—and, indeed, we 
have three Eliot Churches on our list, all 
named for the Apostle Eliot. The inherited 
fear of giving human names to churches 
seems to be confined to a dread of the apos- 
tles. Sometimes we become less individual, 
and then we have a Church of the Pilgrims, 
so as to take in the whole Mayflower. This 
is all in the line of the natural tendency 
toward the memory of good men and holy 
days as aids to devotion. But 1 am not 
sure that Belknap and Winthrop, and Maver- 
ick and Phillips {who has two churches in 
this neighborhood), and Harvard (who also 
has two churches) and Payson, and Russell 
and Winslow, are less open to objection 
than Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Thomas, 
Peter and Paul—or even Ann or Mary. I 
think, however, that the fashion of naming 
our churches for men is fading away. At 
best it was a poor device, out of keeping 
with the dignity of a Christian church. 

Pure spirituality is an exalted dream. 
But, conceived as standing alone, it is impos- 
sible. There must be something in which 
it inheres. To destroy substance in the at- 
tempt to establish spirituality is like de- 
stroying a flower thereby to establish as a 
distinct thing the beauty which the flower 
exhibited. The attempt which various gen- 
erations have witnessed to get rid of forms 
and rites and ceremonies, because such vere 
supposed to destroy spirituality, has always 
been well meant. There has often been 
great provocation forit. It is easy to lapse 
into formality of observance, when the ob- 
servance in its origin was natural and use- 
ful. But the attempt to destroy, even under 
such provocation, has itself failed in doing 
more than reduce observances to a mini- 
mum. Our forefathers threw aside great 
cathedral music as being a form; but their 
own doggerel version of the Psalms was it- 
self only a form, and a very poor one, in 
which to express their devotional praise. 
They abolished the order of worship of their 
ancestral church as being formalism, but 
the order which they gdopted was just as 
regular and fixed as was its elaborate prede- 
cessor. They abolished Christmas and ex- 
alted Plymouth Rock. Human nature had 
to have something to reverence. 

In my boyhood there would sometimes be 
a public notice that some minister of the 
Society of Friends would be present at a 
meeting of which the time and place were 
given. I believe that such a notice never 
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said that the minister would speak at such 
a meeting. In answer to my inquisitiveness 
I was told that the minister could not ven- 
ture to promise to speak, because he could 
not tell whether the Spirit would give him 
a message. But 1 wondered how he could 
be sure that the Spirit would send him to 
that meeting. Still further, I could not see, 
nor dol now see, that the Quaker sermon 
had any more spirituality or power thana 
sermon of our own godly minister regularly 
expected every Sunday forenoon. Nor dol 
think that the experiment of the Friends, 
many of whom I regard with profound af- 
fection and esteem, in attempting to with- 
draw from all forms has produced any bet- 
ter type of piety than is found among those 
who avail themselves of the common meth- 
ods of worship. The leaders of the Salva- 
tion Army exhibit as much spirituality as 
the followers of George Fox. 

Cotton Mather tells us that it was con- 
sidered improper for persons entering the 
place of public worship to bow the head in 
silent prayer, because such an act seemed 
to imply some kind of sacredness in the 
place itself. Weinherit the word “ meeting- 
house.’’ It was purposely chosen to ex- 
press an actual fact. In most places the 
meeting-house was the place for town meet- 
ings and all gatherings of citizens. It had 
no distinctive character other than this, 
But what harm is there in regarding the 
place where Christians meet together for 
common worship and for spiritual commun- 
ion with the Father through the Lord Jesus 
Christ as having some degree of sacredness, 
some characteristic of solemnity and some 
sweet memory of holy things? Such influ- 
ences cannot be hurtful, and even regen- 
erated human nature finds them helpful. 

If we rightly consider the matter, forms 
are merely the shapes assumed by realities, 
The form of a brook is made by the water 
of the brook in its natural descent. The 
form of a tree is precisely what the vital 
force of the tree has made it to be. These 
forms have not been invented. They have 
not been made by theories. Whether some 
particular form—in creeds, in the expres- 
sions of worship, or in times of observance 
—is natural and fitted for human experi- 
ences and activities is a question of fact in 
each case. If, after having come naturally 
into existence, such forms are merely molds 
into which experience must be forced, they 
are unnatural and, to a certain degree, 
inadequate. I use the term, inadequate, 
purposely, because there are no forms ltav- 
ing had a good origin which do not af- 
ferd some help. Much human life cannot 
go alone. It might be a desirable thing if 
every person could withdraw iuto his own 
thought, and, divested of every outward con- 
nection, be able to walk alone. But this is 
not human life. God Himself gave one day 
in seven to be sacred for special ‘spiritual 
communion. Christ Himself gave to His 
disciples a definite prayer for example 
and use. He established two sacred ordi- 
nances, each an outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace. Such was 
our Master’s deference to the human long- 
ing for something which it could grasp. 
Nothing beyond these can be ordered by 
any authority, but anything appropriate in 
the line of their development which helps 
Christian devotion, thought and faith is 
within the realm of Christian liberty. 
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The Home 
IMMANUEL. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Few there were to bid Thee welcome 
In that first fair Christmas morn, 
When the great word found fulfillment, 
‘Unto us a Child is born! 
Unto us a Son is given!” 
Evermore with us to dwell; 
Tell it unto earth and heaven 
This His name, Immanuel. 





Few, O blessed Christ, were waking, 
Few from earthly slumber stirred, 
When the faint rose dawn was breaking 
And the shepherds overheard 
Seraphs singing, ’neath the starlight, 
* Peace on earth, goodwill to men! 
Glory, glory in the highest! ”’ 
Few there were to greet Thee then. 


In the stable, ’mid the shadows, 
Mary hushed her heart to hear 
Sweetest strains that far and faintly 
Whispered to her listening ear; 
And she loved Thee and adored Thee, 
She whose womb had been the cell 
For the gift to earth of heaven; 
Son of God, Immanuel. 


Myrrh they brought and gold of Ophir, 
And the precious spices sweet, 
The three Orient kings who followed 
Where the star led to Thy feet; 
While the multitudes unheeding, 
Jew and Gentile, with no thought 
Of the marvel and the music, 
Left the Holy Child unsought. 


But a Mother gave Thee greeting, 
And her lap became Thy throne, 
And she brooded Thee in meekneé.1s, 

Thou who wert her very own. 

In all motherhood and childhood 
Yet there glows that vision high, 
Which the Virgin caught in rapture, 

Streaming from the rifted sky. 


All our cradle songs are sweeter 
For the song the angels raised, 
When the mountains caught the echo 
And the dreaming valleys praised. 


And our latest Christmas wakens 
To the splendor and the cheer 
Of that miracle of ages 
Thrilling down this fiying year. 
Christis born! Exultant nations, 
Send the tidings wide and far, 
Christ is born! The world is throbbing 
To the pulse-beat of His star. 





BEING A MADONNA. 


BY REV. GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


Year after year thousands of people from 
all parts of the world—pilgrims to a beauti- 
ful motherhood—have filed into the little 
cardinal chapel of the Sistine Madonna in 
the Dresden gallery and filed silently away, 
their hearts touched with the world’s great- 
est vision of a woman’s love. It is a won- 
derful, innocent face, filled with a child’s 
wonder at her own child, worshipful with 
worshipiog. Her whele being seems so to 
shine with the consciousness of Him that 
you see Him not only beautiful in her arms 
but again and more beautiful in her eyes, 
and He seems to grow olderin herface; and 
in all the light of that sweetest awe and 
queenliest sense of possession one seems to 
feel the seft shadows of coming years 
mecting in motherly foreboding there. It is 
the New Testament uzewasd out in a 
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woman’s face, and Mary seems the Christ 
of women. The two great glories of woman- 
hood meet in this Raphael vision: the love 
that makes woman the mother of men and 
the love that makes her the daughter of 
God. 

But Mary forgot Jesus. She was not the 
Sistine Madonna always. The Sistine Ma- 
donna was what she wanted to be. She was 
plain, everyday, faulty Mary, with a higher 
and lower life, like all the rest of us, liv- 
ing now in one and now in another. She 
did not have that Sistine look in her face 
when she slipped off into the eager small 
talk of the women about her and lost her 
Son. She looked as Marys have looked 
since—and Marthas. She did not have that 
glorious Sistine vision look when, with a 
lump in her throat and a dead weight on 
her heart, she hastened from relative to 
relative with ‘‘Have ye seen my Son” on 
her lips—loving, blundering mother of God! 
She was as all women and as men. She for- 
got Him and she was as heedless in find- 
ing Him as in losing Him; and out of all 
the recitative of His perfections and of her 
own unworthiness that had been singing 
through her seeking heart, with that queenly 
disregard of the facts and that ingenious 
unreasonableness which some men like to 
call feminine, with that beautiful mother 
sophistry which assumes that so great a 
mother love covers a multitude of sins—and 
flaws, in affectionate logic—she proceeds to 
rebuke her Son for allowing her to be guilty 
of neglecting Him. 

It was one of the unique trials of Mary’s 
life that she had a perfect Son. Most moth- 
ers, I doubt not, as they look across the 
great gaps in the moral natures of their 
children. and ponder sadly over the child 
disgraces and sorrowful disciplines of their 
own homes, look back to this humble Naza- 
reth household as a sort of extemporized 
heaven on this earth, where, with the shin- 
ing Child and sweet obedience, the mother 
had no puzzles of family management to 
weigh her down, and went about her work 
with her heart free and the songs of David 
on her lips. I dare say many a mother has 
sent her supperless, disobedient boy to bed, 
while he cried with his eyes and she cried 
with her heart, because he had done the 
very thing she had expressly told him not 
to do—for the nine hundred and sixteenth 
time. As she closes the door after him, 
and goes down stairs leaving him to think 
about it, and as she takes up his worn stock- 
ing and the runaway heel in it and the 
faithful, old, loving darning needle and sits 
in her corner by the window and stitches 
and stitches, with the thoughts about him 
stitching in and out too, she falls to think- 
ing how easy it would have been to have 
been a Madonna and to have had perfection 
toddling about the room, gentleness closing 
softly the doors instead of slamming them 
in summer, thoughtfulness shutting the 
doors instead of leaving them wide open in 
winter, and obedience doing quietly her 
bidding the first time it was spoken to, and 
she sighs as she thinks of Mary and thinks 
of Jesus and of her own boy crying himself 
to sleep up stairs—all curled up with re- 
pentance. She thinks how sweet it would 
be to rock all the virtues to sleep and smooth 
the pillow to lay a halo on, and to have a 
little boy who would say when he grew up, 
out of his own boyish waiting on his mother, 
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‘He that would be greatest among you, let 
him be your servant.”’ 

Every mother has a boy whose good in- 
tentions keep wearing out even faster than 
his clothes, patiently wrong, impatiently 
right, trying only to fail, or even failing to 
try; and who melts so sweetly into repent- 
ance, only to harden with that old fatal 
plaster of Paris boyishness right back into 
doing it all over again—before the next 
bedtime. And she brings him to mothers’ 
meeting in her heart, and the dear little 
scamp on the ball field cannot know how 
carefully he is teaching his mother to pray 
every day by giving her so much to pray 
about; and the mothers exchange worries 
and wish they were Marys, httle thinking 
that if Mary could come to a mothers’ meet- 
ing out of her old life she would bring many 
Madonna heartaches to it and many a puz- 
zled question about bringing up the perfect 
Son, whom God by an awful as well as a 
beautiful honor had made subject unto her. 
Mary had to deal with an unexampled soul 
—she could not bring up her boy by what 
she remembered of herself, as most mothers, 
Before Jesus ever startled Galilee He star- 
tled His mother. She had tried to teach 
Him the Old Testament, and her dear, 
anxious heart had been puzzled at His im- 
perial treatment of the inspirations of His 
people. Judging from this incident in the 
temple, there were gentle ways and out- 
looks in which Jesus brought ap His own 
mother, and through all these years she led 
the strange adventure of mother life of 
obeying and being obeyed and never quite 
knowing which. It is a deal easier to have 
a boy subject unto you whose faults make 
you his superior, than to have one who 
obeys your best guess of a command 80 
dazzlingly, with a soul so outshining your 
own groping authority that you wonder and 
do what Mary was always doing, “‘ ponder 
these things in your heart.” 

Mary was a faulty mother, but her in- 
spiration of humility crowns her the queen 
mother of the world. Her sweet, confessing, 
wondering unfitness chose her the mother of 
the King. Henceforth forever the highest 
token of motherhood is the beautiful awe of 
achild, Every child, through Mary’s child, 
is henceforth unspeakable, with its tiny seed 
of eternal possibility meatling in its little 
heart. The shepherds still sing to waiting 
mothers. There is a vision over every 
cradle and the wise men bring their gifts te 
every beginning life. ‘Glory to God in the 
Highest” seemed to sing in the air above 
her boy’s head—to His mother, All the 
mighty prophet voices that reverberate 
through the history of her people followed 
Him, and as she watched Him in the door- 
yard, and moving about knee-deep in the 
shavings of His father’s shop, she remem- 
bers ‘‘ A little one shall become a thousand 
and a small one a mighty nation,” and sings, 
and whatever the words, as she goes about 
the house, like all mothers, all her songs are 
of her child. 

As she rocks Him to sleep and softly 
lays Him down and gives the Mary kiss that 
seals His sleep with sweetness, she smooths 
the coverlet and stands over Him dreaming, 
and she listens to the peaceful breathing— 
the song of her life asleep—and wonders and 
wonders in her innocent, ignorant soul what 
Isaiah could have meant to say of Him: 
‘+ He ia despised and rejected of men,’’ “ He 
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was bruised for our iniquities,’’ and she 
bends over and looks again and the pure 
lines of the child Saviour face seem to say, 
‘* peace, peace,’’ and she wonders and she 
steals away. ‘‘ With His stripes we are 
healed and the chastisement of our peace 
was upon Him,” rings through all her house- 
hold cares, and the dim shadow of a dark 
cross coming and going and the haunting 
of a far-away cry. She cannot bear it, and 
leaving all she creeps back and bends over 
once more. Only the soft breathing and the 
face saying, ‘‘ peace, peace!”’ 

It was not easy to ‘‘ bea Madonna.’’ From 
the beginning to the end Mary was anxious, 
as are other mothers. To and fro, over 
the beautiful awe, swept the great sorrow 
shadow. Jesus was crucified on the cross. 
Mary was crucified at the foot of it. Mothers 
know. 


MRS. HEMANS AND NEW ENGLAND. 
HOW SHE WROTE ‘‘ THE BREAKING WAVES.”’ 


BY GEORGE H. WES®PBLEY. 


‘With the coming round of Forefathers’ 
Day the name and fame of Felicia Hemang 
is annually freshened within our memories. 
Her legacy to America, that noble and in- 
spiring hymn, 

The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
can scarcely fail to awaken tender thoughts 
of the beautiful woman and sweet singer 
out of whose heart it came. 

Although Mrs. Hemans had never visited 
our land, she bore for it the most kindly 
feelings, and New England, particularly, 
was to her a place of more than ordinary 
interest. Boston contained her warmest, 
and, save for Dr. Bancroft, her first Ameri- 
can friend, Professor Norton of Cambridge 
University. 

The first letter of Professor Norton to 
Mrs. Hemans had something of an adven- 
turous experience. It was inclosed in a 
packet containing a number of American 
works which he thought would interest her. 
After safely crossing the Atlantic it came 
near being consigned to the ‘‘ treasures of 
the deep” through a disaster which occurred 
to the person who had it in charge while 
crossing the Ulverstone Sands. But finally 
it was forwarded by a stranger who singled 
it out from a motley pile of flotsam and jet- 
sam which he found drying at the kitchen 
fire of a little inn on the coast of Lancashire. 
Mrs. Hemans took infinite pleasure in re- 
counting the singular adventures of this 
memorable packet, and the ‘‘sea change” 
which its contents had suffered, more par- 
ticularly a handsomely bound volume, The 
Life of Charles Eliot, written by the sender 
himself, made them only the more precious 
in her eyes. 

From this time forward she kept in con- 
stant touch with our literature, Professor 
Norton sending her books continually and 
bringing her into direct communication 
with William Channing and many other of 
our most eminent authors. In her letters 
of this period there is perpetual allusion to 
the enjoyment afforded her household by 
every fresh packet from Boston. The treas- 


ures it contained were eagerly laid hold of, 
and “the American smel],’”’ as her family 
termed the peculiar odor of the pine which 
the books imbibed from the cases which 
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had held them, was inhaled with the keen- 
est delight. 

The poems of Mrs. Hemans attained great 
popularity on our side of the water, indeed, 
it was said by an English authority that 
New England was the first to point out the 
peculiar beauties of her writings. She her- 
self, in conversation with an American cler- 
gyman, asserted that she had been better 
understood in Massachusetts than in Eng- 
land. So highly was she regarded in Boston 
that a liberal income and a most friendly 
welcome were offered her in the hope of 
tempting her to take up her residence here 
for the purpose of conducting a periodical. 
She was touched with the flattering and 
substantial kindness of the proposal, but 
declined on the ground of what she consid- 
ered her unfitness. 

While residing in the neighborhood of 
Liverpool she was unceasingly sought out 
by American visitors. Says one of her bi- 
ographers: ‘‘I remember seeing a beautiful 
girl from New York as much excited and 
awe-struck at the thought of being admitted 
to her presence as the Lady Bettys and Lady 
Fannys whom Northcote saw reverentially 
peeping through the door where England’s 
tragic muse was sitting. Her friends at 
home, she said, ‘would think so much of 
her for having seen Mrs. Hemans,’ ” 

A more interesting visitor was Rev. Charles 
Brooks. In a speech before the Cape Cod 
Association in 1851 he gave an entertaining 
account of his interview with the charming 


writer, on which occasion he drew from her . 


the story of the poem’s birth. In Mrs. He- 
mans’s own words it was as follows: 

‘*T purchased two volumes at a bookstore 
and brought them home, and as I laid them 
on my table my eye was attracted by their 
wrapper, which proved to be eight pages of 
an address delivered at Plymouth on some 
anniversary. There was no title-page and 
no date. The excellence of the paper and 
the beauty of the type first attracted my 
attention, but how this stray fragment got 
to Ireland I could never ascertain. I began 
to read and I found it contained an entire 
description of the fact of landing, and 
so beautiful was the word painting and so 
-hrilling the fact that I could not rest till I 
had threwn them into verse. I took off my 
bonnet, seized my pen and, having read and 
reread the story, I caught the fire from this 
transatlantic torch and began to write, and 
before I was aware I had finished my poem.” 

On being told how much we value the 
lines, and how in the Old Pilgrim Church 
at Plymouth on Forefathers’ Day a thou- 
sand voices wake the echoes with her ex- 
quisite hymn, tears came into her eyes and 
it was some moments before she could 
speak, 

‘*But there are two lines of that poem 
which the descendants of the Pilgrims prize 
above the rest,’’ remarked Mr. Brocks. 

‘* Ah! what are they?”’ she asked. 

‘“‘ They have deft unstained what there they fownd”— 

‘*O, yes,’ said she, hastily interrupting 
and reciting the last line, 

“Freedom to worship God.” 


Then raising her voice, her eye at the same 
moment beaming with religious enthusiasm, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘It is the truth there which 
makes the poetry.” 

Continuing his speech, Mr. Brooks said: 
“Yes, it is the truth there which makes 
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the poetry, for so true is that poem to the 
facts and feelings of the case that this lady 
has connected her name forever with the 
shores of Plymouth and the landing of our 
fathers; yea, so long as ‘ the breaking waves 
dash high on that stern and rock-bound 
coast’ to chant their ocean dirge at the 
grave of the Pilgrims, so long shall be 
joined in the sacred requiem the name of 
Felicia Hemans.”’ 





A BELATED OHRISTMAS. 


BY JUDITH SPENCER. 


The Christmas holidays were nearly at an 
end. Day after tomorrow would be New 
Year’s Day, and the next morning after that 
Tom must go back to college and Mabel to 
boarding school, and the four small Har- 
mons would be left to lament for days the 
absence of their dearly loved big sister and 
elder brother. 

The Harmons, big and little, had had a 
very ‘‘merry Christmas” in their pleasant 
country home, and Tom and Mabel had 
been devoting themselves to ‘‘ the children,” 
especially during these last few days, when 
they began to realize how fast their holiday 
was drawing to an end. 

This next to the last day of the old year 
had begun with a fine game of romps in- 
doors, and when the snowstorm ceased, while 
they were eating their midday. dinner, they 
had decided to end the day with a sleigh 
ride. 

It was two o’clock when Tom drove 
around to the door in the roomy, old-fash- 
ioned sleigh and mamma saw her bundled- 
up, laughing children pack themselves in, 
from pretty Mabel, who was nearly ‘‘ sweet 
sixteen,”’ to baby ‘“* Dot,’’ not yet quite four, 
with Bobby and Kittie and Ruth, of vary- 
ing ages, between. 

What a merry ride it was! The laughter 
and gay young voices behind him had such 
an exhilarating effect upon old Beauty that 
he broke into a gallop over the sparkling, 
fresh fallen snow until Tom’s muscular 
arms fairly ached with the unaccustomed 
effort of trying to hold him in. The long, 
straight road stretched out ahead of them 
for miles, and they were already miles from 
home. 

Merrily we ride along, glide along, slide along, 

Merrily we ride along, 
sang Mabel, gayly, with the children in full 
chorus. 

O’er— 

Yes, o’er, indeed! For a dark, flapping 
bundle of feathers, bouncing suddenly out 
of the snow-covered wayside bushes directly 
into their path, caused old Beauty to rear 
with astonishment and spring suddenly to 
one side, in Tom’s despite. For one brief 
instant they hung on the edge of the em- 
bankment, and then over they went—horse, 
driver and sleigh, with its screaming con- 
tents, all plunged into the soft, smothery 
drifts below. 

Fortunately, no one was hurt. Bobby 
had been shot head-foremost into a snow 
bank, from which he struggled ineffectually 
to regain his freedom, his thin legs waving 
wildly in the air, until Mabel and Kitty 
seized them and pulled him safely out. 
Little Dot, meantime, had climbed up ona 
pile of rugs and laughed with glee as roly- 
poly Ruth picked herself up and emptied the 
snow out of her hat. 
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Old Beauty seemed unmistakably ashamed 
of the commotion he had caused, and was 
very subdued as Tom unharnessed him and 
tied him to a tree near by; while from the 
edge of the embankment the big turkey gob- 
bler, the cause of their dilemma, stood look- 
ing down upon the ruin he had wrought, 
with his tail feathers proudly outspread. 

“One shaft broken and a runner half 
twisted off,’ Tom announced, as the result 
of his investigations. ‘‘ We’re five miles 
from home, at least, and the children can’t 
walk that distance. Mabel, what shall we 
do?” 

‘Let’s go back to that little house we 
passed down the road—don’t you remem- 
ber?-—and ask if we can wait there until 
you ride old Beauty home and get another 
sleigh, or something, and come back after 
us. Won't that be best?’’ 

It was the only plan they could think of, 
and so, having marshaled their small forces, 
they led them back to the wee cottage they 
had passed so gayly but a little while be- 
fore. A pleasant-looking woman, with two 
children clinging to her skirts, opened the 
door, and hospitably bade them enter before 
they had half told the story of their misad- 
venture, 

‘*And you'll let them stay here while I 
go back and get something to take them 
home in?’ queried Tom. 

‘*Let them stay? Well, I should think 
I would! And you can tell your ma, Mr. 
Tom Harmon, that they are all safe at 
Molly Brady’s; she’ll remember Molly, I 
guess, who worked for her the year you 
had the measles, Mr. Tom, and this fine 
young lady,’’ pointing to Mabel, ‘“‘ was only 
a bit of a baby.”’ 

The little Harmons made themselves at 
home at once, and it seemed to them that 
they had never been in such a delightfully 
queer place as this tiny house. The walls, 
from floor to ceiling, were covered with 
quaint old illustrated papers, which made 
them a perfect gallery ofwonders. Molly’s 
eldest girl, Peggy, had taken possession of 
pretty, prattling Baby Dot, and was caress- 
ing her as gently as if she had been some 
beautiful, fragile doll, Kitty and Ruth 
were already chattering with frank friend- 
liness to little wide-eyed, wondering Jane, 
and Bobby was half shyly making advances 
to the quiet, hunchbacked boy in his cor- 
ner by the stove. 

‘“*Tt’ll be some time before your brother 
can get back, Miss,’’ Molly had said to 
Mabel, ‘‘ and it’s hungry the poor little cree- 
turs’ll be after their ride in the cold winter 
air, 80, by your leave, I'll. just get ’em a bit 
of a supper,”’ and the good creature bustled 
about to set the table with the best of her 
poor things in honor of the children of her 
former mistress. Meanwhile, little Jane 
had lost enough of her timidity to openly 
admire Kitty’s bright, new, clover leaf pin. 

“‘Tt was one of my Christmas presents,”’ 
Kitty confided to her; ‘‘ that, and a lovely 
china tea set, and a blue satin parasol for 
my doll, and sone books, and some candy, 
and, O, lots of little things from the Christ- 
mas tree beside. We didn’t have a regular, 


big, surprise Christmas tree this year, but 
just a middling big one we children fixed our- 
selves, and it was such lots of fun! What 
did you get for Christmas?” 

Little Jane’s eyes had opened wider than 
ever, but now her thin face flushed sud- 
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denly. ‘‘ We didn’t have no Christmas this 
year,’ she said, bravely, “‘ but we did last 
year, an’ I got me stockin’ just full o’ beau- 
tiful red apples!”’ 

Such a state of things was a revelation to 
Kitty and Ruth. They had never realized 
before that Santa Claus, who had always 
supplied them so bountifully with pretty 
gifts, did not come to all good children 
alike. Yet here was a nice little girl who 
had had ‘no Christmas at all’’ this year, 
and who looked back even proudly to noth- 
ing but some “ beautiful red apples’’ the 
year before! 

Bobby had also been making a similar 
discovery from crippled Jo, and the thoughts 
that followed made him preternaturally 
grave, 

But Molly's ‘‘ bite for the children’ was 
ready now, and they eagerly sat down to a 
platter piled high with snowy slices of bread, 
a cup of molasses to spread it with—for 
there was no butter—and a few, a very few, 
thin slices of savory broiled bacon, but surely 
no elaborate feast had ever tasted half so 
good. 

Peggy and Jo and Jane stood around and 
watched them eat, but they bashfully de- 
clined to take anything themselves, though 
they well knew that their mother had cut 
the last loaf and it was their own supper 
which was disappearing with such marvel- 
ous rapidity down the throats of their hun- 
gry guests. 

After their supper Mabel suggested some 
games in which all could join, and then the 
last vestige of shyness disappeared, and 
soon the little room was ringing with their 
laughter. In the midst of their merriment 
there was a knock at the door, and Tom and 
Mr. Harmon came in, With many warm 
words of thanks and friendly good-bys and 
promises to ‘‘come again,’”’ the Harmons 
started for home, in the big family “ carry- 
all’? now, with the disabled sleigh propped 
with a pole and dragging on behind. Molly 
and her children watched them from the 
window, smiling and waving farewells, until 
they were out of sight. 

It was long after dark when they reached 
home, and there was mamma, ready to wel- 
come them as if they had just come back 
from a voyage around the world and had 
suffered shipwreck on the way. And there 
was a second hot supper ready for them, to 
which they did full justice—as if that first 
little supper at Molly’s had been no more 
than a whet to their eager appetites. They 
had so much to tell mamma, too, about their 
adventures, and of the good time they had 
liad, and of the funny supper of bread and 
molasses and bacon, and how good it had 
been! 

“‘T wished there was more!’’ said Bobby. 

‘*Sodid I!’’ confessed Mabel. Then, sud- 
denly laying down her fork, ‘‘Mamma,”’ 
she said, ‘do you suppose that she had any 
more? Do you think that we ate up all they 
had for their own supper?”’ 

It was an awful thought, and yet Mabel 
was convinced that it was so. And her 
keen young appetite was suddenly checked 
at the thought of those others who might be 
going supperless to bed. 

‘“‘T guess they’re awful poor,” said Bobby. 
‘* Jo says he doesn’t go to Sunday school 
any more ’cause his clothes are worn out. 
He hasn’t had any new ones, he says, since 
his father died.” . 
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‘‘And they didn’t have no Christmas at 
all this year,” said rogy Ruth, whose nega- 
tives always doubled and twisted themselves 
when she was very much in earnest. 

‘* And last year Santa Claus only brought 
Jane some red apples!”’ chimed in Kitty. 

‘*Why, if I had thought that Molly was 
really in want’’— began Mr. Harmon. 

‘*T’ll drive up there and see on New Year’s 
morning,’ said Mrs. Harmon. ‘‘ Molly was 
always a good, faithful woman, and if she 
needs work I can give her plenty of sewing 
to do for the children.” 

‘*O, mamma,”’ said Mabel, *‘ but suppose 
they really haven’t anything to eat! Can’t 
we go there tomorrow, early, before church 
time, and take them a big basketful of good 
things?’’ ; 

‘“*I'll drive you up there,’’ said Tom, 
‘‘and try not to tip you over, either!’’ he 
added, with rising color and a little laugh. 

* And let’s take some of our Christmas 
things for the children,”’ said Kitty, with a 
very grown-up air. 

**And O! let’s take them our Christmas 
tree! Instead of pulling it to pieces as we 
always do, let’s tie on lots more things and 
put on new candles, and take it up for them.” 

‘**O, mamma! papa! May we? Will you 
let us?’ ; 

A smiling assent was given, and the chil- 
dren rose from the supper table, eager to 
make ready the tree and find some suitable 
gift for each one from their own bountiful 
store. ‘There was soon a doll and a tea 
set provided for Peggy, and another doll 
for Jane, with a set of the fascinating 
‘* Brownie ’’ stamps besides, and a paint box 
and a set of wood-carving tools for poor 
crippled Jo. Then there were candies and 
mottoes for all upon the tree, with strings 
of snowy pop corn and bright-cheeked lady- 
apples. 

It was finally arranged that Tom should 
drive up there alone, in the gray wintry 
dawn, and take their ‘‘ belated Christmas”’ 
to Molly and her children. Then on New 
Year’s morning mamma herself would go 
and carry an offer of constant work to Molly, 
if it was found that she really needed aid, 

The old year’s end bid fair to prove a sad 
one to poor Molly. She wasa faithful, hard- 
working woman, but since her husband’s 
death times had been hard, and she had 
been unable to get much work to do, and 
recently the bank in which she had placed 
all her savings had closed its doors. It was 
with a heavy heart that she opened the door 
in the early morning of the last day of this 
hard old year. She was going to gather an 
armful of wood for the fire, when some- 
thing strange and beautiful caught her 
astonished eyes—a Christmas tree, full of 
strange, glittering fruit, and on its summit 
a tiny, waxen Christ-child held out his arms 
to her, and from them floated a paper scroll 
bearing the words, ‘‘ A happy, though abe- 
lated Christmas, to Peggy and Jane and Jo!”’ 

As Molly sank down upon her knees be- 
fore it, overcome with wonderment and 
sudden joy, her eyes fell upon a large, cov- 
ered basket, on which she read, with bedaz- 
zled eyes, ‘‘A Happy New Year to Molly, 
from Mrs. Harmon, who is coming tomorrow 
to thank her for her goodness to the children 
yesterday.” 

And. as she saw the bounteous store of 
provisions it contained, Molly raised her 
eyes to heaven, with happy tears, 
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**O Lord, I thank Thee,’’ she said, in 
fervent thanksgiving, ‘‘that through this 
gracious lady Thou hast answered Thy poor 
servant’s humble prayers.”’ 





SANTA OLAUS’ SISTER. 
BY JULIA ANNA WOLCOTT. 


We stood at a crowded counter, 
Little Geraldine and I; 

There was only a day before Christmas 
And hundreds were waiting to buy. 


The shelves and the cases were covered, 
And the counters were piled up high, 

With the loveliest things for presents 
Ever seen by a mortal eye. 


There were books with most beautiful pictures, 
And the strar gest, most wonderful toys, 
That were brought from over the ocean 
On purpose for girls and boys. 


There were dolls that could waltz and play tennis, 
In dresses of satin and silk; 

And horses to wind and set trotting, 
And cows that you really could milk. 


There were dogs that could bark like the live ones, 
And birds of most brilliant wing, 

With springs hid away ’neath their feathers 
That would make them fly upward and sing. 


But the eyes of the child who stood by me 
Had wandered away from all these, 
And the sparkling Christmas angels 
And the miniature Christmas trees, 


And were scanning the faces about us— 
The faces that huddled and pressed, 

And looked weary and cross with the effort 
Of getting in front of the rest— 


When, grasping my hand, she whispered, 
With eager, childish grace, 

“O! that must be Santa Claus’ sister, 
She’s got such a Christmas face!” 


I looked where her eyes had lighted, 
And, lo! in a threadbare gown 
Stood a queer, little, bent, old woman, 
With a face that was wrinkled and brown. 


But the eyes that beamed out from it 
Were radiant with love and joy 

As, from 'mong all the beautiful objects, 
She selected one poor, cheap toy. 


And the worn, brown face was illumined 
With a smile of good will toward men 
That told, more plainly than words might, 

She was keeping Christmas then. 


I glanced at the forms about me. 
There were women in rich attire 

Whose unearned gold enabled 
The purchase of each desire. 


There were those of delicate feature, 
Of gentle breeding and race ; 

But the queer, little, bent, old woman’s 
Was the only “Christmas face.” 


In shame from my own I hastened 
To smooth the impatience and frown, 
As I looked at “Santa Claus’ sister,” 
In her faded, threadbare gown. 


And I blessed both the child and the woman, 
For their Christmas sermon sweet, 

As I pressed through the throng of shoppers 
And on in the crowded street. 





Clergyman (examining a Sunday school 
class): “‘ Now, can any of you tell me what 
aresins of omission?” Small Scholar : “‘ Please, 
sir, they’re sins you ought to have committed 
and haven’t.”— Tit-Bits. 


—_— 


In accordance with its usual custom, the So- 
ciety of King’s Daughters sends out a pretty 
calendar for 1894, a valuable feature of which 
is a study of the life of our Lord by monthly 
topics, such as Christ in Miracle, Christ in 
Prayer, etc. The price is fifty cents, with five 
cents extra for postage, and the calendar can 
be obtained at headquarters, 158 West 23d 
Street, New York City. 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR OHIL- 
DREN.* 


. 
NINTH LESSON. THE BIRTH OF JESUS, THE PROM- 
ISED SAVIOUR. 


BY MBS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Soon after Mary’s return from Hebron (see 
last lesson) she took a long journey with Jo- 
seph, her husband. He had to go to his “ own 
city,” that is, to the town where his parents had 
lived, because Cesar Augustus, the ruler of the 
country, had ordered that every one must go 
to “his own city” to be enrolled, that is, to 
have his name, age, etc., written down. The 
town to which Joseph went lay on the slope 
of a hill, about six miles south of Jerusalem. 

Point out Bethlehem on the map. Make the 
green cloth floor map and build Bethlehem; 
then mark the journey from Nazareth to Beth- 
lehem with rice kernels (see last lesson). 
Bethlehem was the city of David. One 
thousand years before (refer to Bible-time 
Ladder) David, the shepherd lad, kept his 
flocks in the fields of Bethlehem. It was still 
a shepherd country, and as Mary and Joseph 
drew near the town they probably passed the 
flocks being led to still waters and green pas- 
tures. And perhaps Mary, who knew the Old 
Testament so well (her song shows this), may 
have repeated the beautiful shepherd Psalm 
that David wrote. Jesus called Himself the 
“good shepherd.’’ Read His words from John 
10: 11-18, and then have the children repeat 
the Twenty-third Psalm together. 

As Bethlehem was such an old town many 
travelers were going there to be enrolled. 
So when Joseph and Mary reached the inn, 
that is, the house where travelers stopped, 
it was crowded full of people. The inn of 
Bethlehem was probably simply a stone build- 
ing of bare rooms built around an open 
square place in the middle called “the court.” 
There was no roof over the court. (Let the 
children make a representation of the inn 
with the blocks used for the temple, or any 
common blocks will do. If any camels or 
donkeys are left from last Christmas’s Noah’s 
Ark they may be placed in the court. As has 
been said before, children’s imaginations sup- 
ply much.) 

In this court the donkeys and camels of the 
travelers were kept; a stone trough or manger 
for the food of the animals ran around the 
inside of the court. The climate there was 
not cold, and the travelers could make com- 
fortable beds by laying their rugs and mats 
over the dried grass that was in the court for 
the animals’ food. This is probably the hum- 
ble resting place that Joseph and Mary had 
when they reached the crowded inn after their 
journey from Nazareth. 

Long, long years before this God gave two 
promises (Mic. 5: 2 and Dan. 9: 25) which 
showed that the most wonderful thing that 


* ever happened in the world was to take place 


in Bethlehem, and saat the time had come for 
it to happen. But if any of the many sleeping 
that night in quiet little Bethlehem had ever 
thought of these promises they had no doubt 
forgotten them. But God had not forgotten 
His promises to redeem the world from sin by 
a Saviour whom He should send. God never 
forgets, and God was watching over the sleep- 
ing town, over the silent, shining stars, over 
the shepherds in the fields near by. God was 
watching over all just as He had watched for 
4,000 years. While God watched the whole 
world was waiting in silence for its Saviour 
and did not know it. Give a few earnest 
words toimpress the children with the mighty 
meaning of the birth of the Saviour. They 
know, of course, that this is the wonderful 
event referred to, and then ask them to bow 
their heads and close their eyes reverently 
and think about it a moment in silence. 
Would you not think that God would have 
sent the news of this wonderful thing to the 


* Copyrighted. 
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kings and great men of the world first? But 
we learned in our last lesson that God’s 
thoughts are higher than ours. God honors 
men only because they are good (1 Sam. 16:7). 
So it was the shepherds who first heard of the 
wonderful thing that happened in Bethlehem 
that night. Read Luke 2: 8-21. 

We know the shepherds were good men by 
what they did after the message was told to 
them. In the first place they believed it with- 
out any doubt. Then they did not even wait 
for daylight to go and see what God had done. 
They said, ‘Let us go now to Bethlehem,” 
and then they did what they said, and they 
went “ with haste.” 

Let us be as ready to do what God tells us 
in His Word, the Bible, and by the whispers 
of His Holy Spirit in our hearts. The shep- 
herds then did two more things that we ought 
also to do, for the gift of God’s Son was just 
as much for us as for the shepherds (verses 17 
and 20). (1) They told others about Jesus ; and 
(2) they thanked and praised God for the gift of 
His Son. What better time than Christmas, 
Christ’s birthday, to thank God for all His 
blessings? By giving a few earnest words 
and repeating John 3: 16 the children can be 
led to offer sentence prayers of thanks. 


THE WISE MEN. 


We have learned of the heavenly messages 
to Zacharias, to Mary, to Joseph and to the 
shepherds. A fifth heavenly message of a dif- 
ferent kind, but leading to the same glad news, 
was sent to some goed and wise men who 
lived in a far away country in the East. 
Years before God’s promise had been given, 
‘‘ There shall come a star out of Jacob,’’ that 
is, from among Jacob’s people in Judea (Num. 
24:17). Perhaps the wise men in the East 
had heard of the promise and were watching 
for the star, for they, no doubt, thought it 
meant a real star. They did not watch in 
vain. Read Matt. 2: 1-12. 

The gifts of the wise men were worth large 
sums of money. They gave the best they 
could to Jesus; they did this to show their 
love. The poor shepherds had no rich gifts to 
offer, but they offered their thanks and praise 
and love, and they pleased God just as much 
as the wise men did. It is not how much we 
give, but how much we love to give, that pleases 

> 
God. 

How can we give to God? Matt. 25: 31-46 

and Prov. 19: 17 and Mark 16: 15. See les- 


son four on Christmas giving, Nov. 16. Read . 


and explain the Christmas song printed last 
week. The mother, or teacher, can sing the 
verses and the children sing the chorus. Chil- 
dren who can read can be given copies of the 
verses, so as to sing them with mother. 

To illustrate this lesson cut out a star and 
the word “ Jesus’ from the bottom of a paste- 
board box, and paste over them rose colored 
tissue paper. Darken the room, or wait till 
evening, put a little lamp or a candle in the 
box, place something around the box to keep 
in the light, and the result will be a pretty 
transparency illustrating “a star out of Ja- 
cob” and “a light for them that sit in dark- 
ness.”” The word “ Jesus ’’ can easily be made 
by cutting out the letters from advertise- 
ments. A staris easily made as follows: put 
a tape line round the top edge of a common 
tumbler; put the tumbler (top edge down) on 
the pasteboard ; make five dots an equal dis- 
tance apart around the edge of the tumbler; 
connect these dots by lines and a perfect, 
five-pointed star is the result. The discovery 
of this simple star rule has been a great help 
at Christmas time. By increasing the size of 
the circle, of course, large stars can be made. 
For symbol gifts with this lesson cut out stars 
from cardboard; call them “‘ Christmas giving 
stars.”’ On one side write, ‘‘ God’s gift to us. 
John 3: 16”’; on the other side, ‘‘ How can we 
give toGod? Matt. 25: 45.” Teach the verses 
to the children, of course, 
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New England's 


By Clifton 


It was midsummer when 
the Pilgrims left Delft- 
Haven. As autumn was 
drawing to a close, after the long and 
stormy voyage, they found shelter in the 
harbor of Provincetown, on the extreme 
end of Cape Cod. For a month longer, 
while the Mayflower lay at anchor in the 
harbor, parties from the ship explored the 
coast and sought a suitable place for a set- 
tlement. One of these exploring parties 
manned a two-masted sailboat, spoken of as 
a shallop, and followed the irregular 

line of the coast westward and north- 
ward. These were the first weeks of 
winter, but the weather was mild, as 

New England winters go. The ther- 
mometer, however, hovered about the 
freezing point and chilling rains and 
snow squalls were not infrequent. 
There were days, too, of frosty gales 

that sent the spray flying over the 
little exploring vessel and glazed the 
planks with ice, and the mariners’ 
clothing was often soaked and frozen, 

so that their coats ‘‘ were like to coats 

of mail.’’ 

On Friday, the eighteenth of De- 
cember, the shallop was still cruising 
along the coast. The wind blew more 
and more sharply as the day advanced 
and the threatening clouds began to 
let loose flying mists of mingled snow 
and rain. Inthe afternoon the rudder 
was torn from its hinges, and serious 
disaster was narrowly averted by 
making a clumsy substitute for it 
with two oars. When the gray shad- 
ows of evening began to gather the 
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that the 
Then 
and 


waves had so increased in size 
crippled boat was in great danger. 

the master sighted a harbor ahead 
ordered all sail to be crowded on that they 
might speedily gain its entrance. The com- 
mapd was no sooner obeyed than a sudden 
blast of the gale shattered the main mast 
and brought it, with a tangled mass of 
rope and sails, down on the deck. 
disabled the vessel that, had the tide not 


This so 


been drifting landward, it would have been 
carried out to sea and completely wrecked. 


As it was, the crew with difficulty made a 
landing on the sandy beach of a little island 
in the harbor mouth, and there stayed and 
kept watch through all the stormy night. 
In the they marched about the 
island and made sure it was not inhabited, 
and thep decided to continue on it through 
Saturday and Sunday. 

On Monday, the twenty-first, they sounded 
the harbor and found it afforded good an- 
chorage for vessels of large size. The party 
sailed across to the mainland and went back 


morning 


THE OLDEST STREET IN NEW ENGLAND 











somewhat intothe country. A little remove 
from the water’s edge rose a steep hill that 
was bare of trees and commanded a wide 
view of all the country round. Along the 
sea base of the hill were ‘‘ many delicate 
springs of as good water as can be drunk,” 
and under its southern borders ran a large 
brook, where the explorers saw many fish 
sporting in the clear current. The stream 
widened and deepened at the point where it 
met the sea, and made an excellent refuge 
for the shallop and small boats. Theneigh 
boring country was clear of trees and had 
plainly been put to recent use for corn land 
by the Indians. The only drawback to the 
spot as a place of settlement was that there 
was no supply of wood withina mile, though 
there was plenty of well-grown forest land 
at that distance. On the whole, the ex- 
plorers were well pleased. 

Artists have made many pictures of the 
landing of the Pilgrims, but these usually 
show «a lack of familiarity with the region 
pictured and an equal unfamiliarity with 
the records we have of theevent. The favor- 
ite way is to paint the sky dark and threat- 
ening and the waters dashed into foamy 
crests. Often the coast 
is drawn in wild and 
rocky masses and a few 
astonished Indians are 
made to stand around as 
onlookers, while the land 
is buried deep in snow 
and much ice tosses on 
the waves of the harbcr. 
In the foreground, always 
prominent, is the rock on 
which the Pilgrims ave 
supposed to have landed, 

[ would like to de 
scribe the landing as | 
think we may fairly infer 
that it was from such 
records as have come 
down tous. A light wind 
blew, and the explorers 
in their shallop left the 
island where they had 
spent the two previeus 


A 


days and, sounding as 
they went, sailed across 
the harbor directly into the mouth of the 
little creek in the mainland. The stream 
was not frozen over, though the mud along 
shore was stiff with frost, and where mud 
and water met spikes of newly formed ice 


reached out into the current. 
The winter was an open one. 


There had 
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been light storms 
of snow in days 
preceding that hid’ 
the landscape in 
their light fleeces, 
but following rains 
or warm suns had 
soon carried them 
off again. The 
fields about were 
bare and brown, 
though even now 
there were tinges 
of green in the 
grasses about the 
springs at the foot 
of the hill. The 
ground was gray 
with frost in the 
early morning and 
in the shadowed 
hollows continued so till noon. The day 
was clear and though the air was keen and 
searching early, it mellowed into a pleasant 
warmth as the sun rose higher and higher. 
From the hilltop the exploring party could 
see a low line of coast in the far southeast 





LOOK DOWN NORTH STREET TOWARD THE BAY 


that they knew to be Cape Cod. It is prob- 
able that the Indians made the brook a 
fishing place, and they had cleared the land 
surrounding for their corn crops. 

About a mile inland were the gray masses 
of the bare-twigged woods, broken here and 
there with dark patches of evergreens. Some 
of the company 
went thither and 
found the timber 
for the most part 
well grown and 
free from under- 


brush. Nothing 
was seen of the 
savages. 


t It will. be noted 
that in all this I 
have made no men- 
tion of Plymouth 
Rock. It lies ap- 
parently well 
above the reach of 
high tide, and, in 
a literal sense, it 
seems hardly prob- 
able that it was 





ONE OF THE CROOKED PLYMOUTH HIGHWAYS 


on this the Pilgrims first set foot. My own 
impression of the probabilities is that the 
explorers put into the mouth of the little 
creek some distance below. But mud at 
the water’s edge or the turf that grew a little 
back is of no use as a landmark, and, in 
deed, this one lone rock 
of the neighborhood is 
the jonly thing anywhere 
near that will serve in- 
stead. 

In the traditional story 
of the landing a young 
woman named Mary Chil- 
ton is said to have been 
the first of the Pilgrims 
to step on shore at Plym- 
outh. This could hardly 
have been so, for in the 
first party that explored 
the coast in the shallop 
there was no woman. 
Even when the Mayflower 
came to Plymouth, and 
a little party was sent 
ashore to make farthe: 
exploration, it seems un 
likely that the women 
would have been among 
them. Nor in the severe 
winter storms which fol- 
lowed, when it was sometimes impossible 
for such as had gone ashore to return and 
impossible for those on the ship to send 
them food, would the women have landed. 
It may be that their coming to shore di 
not occur until the men had the first 
habitation well under way. We can fanc) 
that the occasion of bringing the wive 
and daughters to the new home was one 
of more importance than any previous 
landing. Very likely it was attended with 
some little ceremony. Perhaps the com 
pany gathered at the famous rock, that 
being the only permanent landmark in the 
vicinity, and sang a hymn and joined in 
a prayer. Indeed, [ think such proceed- 
ings would have been very pleasing an‘ 
natural. Yet, if we let fancy loose, each 
of us can imagine his own little fairy tale, 
and have it all to suit himself from first 
to last. We may be sure, at any rate, that 
the disembarking, whether attended by pic 
turesque features or not, was an important 
event in the eyes of all concerned in it, even 
though the clearest sighted among them 
could not foresee the prominent place it 
would have in the history of the new world, 












21 December 1893 
To begin’ 
at the be- 


1803 ginning is 


to begin with the rock. 
Thither every traveler 
first bends his steps as 
soon as he reachés the 
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town and the charming 
view far off across the 
eastern seas. 

It was a breezy au 
tumn day when I was 
there, and, beyond the 
slender arm of sand that 





town. It.is hardly more 
than a five-minutes’ walk 
from the railroad station, 
and with a little inquiry 
the traveler is soon in 











stretches three miles 
northward from. the 
south shore across the 
harbor, I could see lines 
of white crested waves 








sight of the slender gran- 
ite temple that guards 
this hallowed bit of the 
historic past. 

There are modern sur- 












breaking along its beach. 
Within the bar the waters 
were cut up with choppy 
waves of a deep blue. 
Southward a wooded 





roundings all about, A 
slick grass terrace 






headland reaches out 
into the sea that was 





mounted by a long flight 
of massive stone steps 
rises at its back; a long 
wharf with a pavilion at 










completely clothed with 
the purple and red an 
tumn foliage of a forest 
of oak. In the north, 








its far end stretches out 
into the waters of the 
harbor to the east, and 









across the harbor, is a 
hill, where a tall column 
rises on the acres once 








within sight are the brick 
walls and high chimneys 
of a large factory. To 
cap the climax they were, 
at the time of our visit, tearing the bottom 
out of the near street to put in a sewer. It 
is plain to the traveler that he is several 
centuries removed from the simple times of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. 

The rock itself in its surroundings seems 
like a specimen in a museum—like a perish- 
able something put up on a shelf ina glass 
jar. There lies its exposed upper half on 
the cement floor within the guarding, iron- 
slatted walls of the canopy. 
on two sides are thrown back and the trav- 
eler is privileged to go inside. He may look 
at the rock, may touch it, stand on it if he 
chooses. It seems to his feeling strange 
that a rock with such a history should lack 
power of speech and should be, as it always 
has been, just a silent and hard piece of 
stone. The rock is a roughly rounded bowl 
der about seven feet long and four broad. 
In its substance it is very different from the 
native rocks, and the original syenite ledge 
from which some ancient glaciers brought 
it must have been as far north as Nova Sco- 
tia or Labrador. Another strange thing is 
that there is no other stone of any size on 
the shore within a mile of this spot. The 
date 1620 is cut boldly in the upper surface 
of the rock; a crack divides it in a diagonal 
line up and down, and a second crack cuts it 
through on the level of the cement floor. 

In 1774 this whole upper half was carried 
up to the town square, where it remained 
until 1834. In that year it was conveyed 
with great ceremony to the lawn in front uf 
Pilgrim Hall, and not till 1880 was it re- 
turned to its original position on the shore. 
Meanwhile the spot was only marked by the 
lower half of the stone, which was buried 
almost from sight by the surrounding soil, 
and the whole region immediately about 
was an unkempt neighborhood of shaky and 
weather-beaten old buildings. 

The streets of Plymouth town ramble 
along the shore for several miles, but its 
‘enter is exactly the same as it was when 
he first houses were built in that winter 
aearly three hundred years ago. Town 
Square, where the business blocks gather 


The gratings 








A VIEW ACROSS TOWN BROOK 


most thickly, is a continuation of Leyden 
Street, the oldest street in New England. 
It was settled from the shore, just north of 
the little creek, westerly up the steep side 
of the hill. A blue shield the 
nouses a few steps from Town Square is let- 
tered to the effect that that 
erected the first house. 

On the crest of the hill the settlers built a 
square log hut that served the double pur- 
The 
crown of the hill is now a burial place, and 


on one of 


on spot was 


pose of a fort and a meeting house. 


nowhere in town is there a spot so complete 
in its old-time flavor as this. It has been 
many years since it ceased to be an interring 
place for the community, and nearly all the 
stones are of antique slate and sandstone, 
with quaint lettering avd designs on their 
graven fronts. 
natural in their irregular wanderings and 
the tree growths have the willful scattering 


The paths are pleasantly 


that nature gives, and not the artificial for- 
mality that the landscape gardener is so apt 
to impart. But most notable of all 
downlook on 


is the 


the roofs and towers of the 


owned by the Pilgrim 
captain, Miles Standish. 
More easterly several 
rocky points and islands 
break the horizon line, and here and there 





looms the white tower of a lighthouse, 

The paths in the cemetery were well trod- 
den and T met there many groups of school 
children passing through. Under a beech 
tree, near the grave of Governor Bradford, 
one knot of youngsters was playing a game. 
pitching into a circle 
scratched in the hard-packed earth of the 
path, and the cards these sons of the Pil- 


They - were cards 


grims were using were cigarette cards! It 
was enough to make their ancestors rise 
from their graves to administer punishment 
and a stern rebuke. 

The stones in the cemetery are 
hardly more than two hundred years of age. 
Indeed, the graves of the earliest settlers 
had no permanent marking, for the reason 
that stones had at that time to be brought 
from the mother country and were a luxury 
The 
burial place was on the terrace just 
above Plymouth Rock. 

The old towns along the coast have this 
peculiarity as compared with places more 


oldest 


the settlers were too poor to afford. 
first 








A SEASIDE PASTURE 








inland—the houses 
stand snug along the 
walks of the narrow 
streets which were 
first built on just as 
did those of the gen- 
erations of the found- 
gambrel 
roofs and the ancient 
fronts that 
along these crooked 





ers. The 








crowd 





ways make a strange 
impression. This and 
the massive chim- 
neys suggest that the 
life of the people is 
as old-fashioned as 
that of a century ago. 

But in Plymouth 
there is no chance 
for the old-time feel- 
ing to get complete 
possession of the 
traveler. Always 
within sig it is some- 
thing distinctly modern, and in the town’s 
most ancient ways comparatively recent 














dwellings have elbowed a place for them- 
selves. 

The oldest house in town is about a mile 
It is a low-browed 
farmhouse, with shingled sides and a long 
back roof, on a hill that overlooks the sea. 


south of Town Square. 


Several old apple trees shadow it, and, un- 
like most Plymouth houses, it has a gener- 
ous yard before its door where a flock of 
chickens picks about among the ragged 
grass growths when the weather favors. 

A sidewalk acquaintance, who had his 
arms hung full of milk cans, pointed out this 
place to me, and | continued down the road 






































DIGGING FOR CLAMS ON THE BEACH 


in his company. He said he was born and 
brought up right in Plymouth. I asked 
the man what land it was I could see along 
the eastern horizon. He said there was no 
land in that direction. ‘It looks like a 
little thin strip of land all alung off there,” 
he said, ‘‘and you always see it on such 
days as these. I don’t know what it is 
makes it. We call it the loom. But off 
more to the south there, when it’s clear, 
you e’n see Provincetown.” 

I went on until I reached the sandy bar 
that stretches up the harbor. Little grows 
amongst its drifting dunes save patches of 
coarse grass. The east wind drove the great 
waves far up on the hard-packed beach, 


A GAME IN THE OLD CEMETERY 
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On my way back 
to the town I made 
a detour into the 
_fields that bordered 
the harbor. Here 
were soggy pastures 
where little groups 
of cattle were feed- 
ing. Inthe channels 
of the brooks were 
a number of sail- 
boats, bare masted 
and halt stranded, 
On the mud flats, 
left bare by the tide, 
a man was waniler- 
ing around with a 
heavy bucket, which 
he now and then 
set down while he 
clawed up the black 
earth with a short, 
pronged hook in a 
search for clams. 

Wherever I went 
this November day I was never.out of sight 
of the thickly settled village, whose streets 
were crowded with comfortable homes; yet 
the landscape everywhere had a touch of 
the deserted and desolate, and among the 
inhabitants was an air of preparation for 
winter. 

When I imagined the situation as it was 
at the time the Pilgrims built their log huts 
on these bleak hills, and remembered that 
death claimed half their number that first 
winter, and yet when spring came and the 
Mayflower returned to England not one 
went back, it seemed to me that the Pil- 
grims could rightly be numbered among the 
world’s bravest heroes, 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Dec. 24-30. No True Christmas With- 
out Christ. 2 Cor. 1: 3-5; Eph. 3: 14-19; 
1 John 4: 7-10. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Dec. 31-Jan.6. The Closeof the Year. 
What God Has Done. What He Will Do. 
Ps. 115: 11-18; 73: 23, 24. 

Looking back over a given period of time 
our thought is apt to concern itself first with 
what we have done or tried to do. We do not 
think so much as the Psalmists used to of what 
God has done or is doing. Self first, then God, 
if there be room or time—this is the order con- 
genial to the natural man. But the mind that 
dwells upon divine things puts self in the 
background and gives God the first place. 
How, indeed, can one have courage to review 
the pathway of another year, recount its mis- 
takes and failures and sum up the meager 
spiritual results, unless he has first considered 
what God has accomplished in the multiform 
ways of His working? If once we grasp the 
idea that all through the past year Almighty 
God has been acting upon the hearts of men 
and in the affairs of the world, that, despite 
what we have failed to do or have done amiss, 
His own cause has been moving forward glori- 
ously, then this thought may fill us with joy 
and hope, unless we are so small and jealous 
that we are not willing to have God’s work go 
on except we doit. But for every right-minded 
person there must be some comfort in this idea. 
We may have made a miserable botch of this 
thing or that, but how smoothly, how noise- 
lessly, how beautifully, plans and purposes of 
the living, working God are realizing them- 
selves in the world. 

If thereis any delay, any apparent friction, 
it 18 not God’s fault. If we will be honest we 
must admit that, considering the obstacles 
with which God has to contend, His cause ad- 
vances with wonderful rapidity. Resisting 
Him are the powers of this world, the spirit 
that now worketh in the children of disobedi- 
ence. Leagued against Him, too, are the per- 
verseness and the indifference of our own 
hearts. Whatever God may or may not have 
done for us this past year, He has certainly 
done all that He eould be expected to do in 
view of the material with which He has to work. 

If we look at His mercies one by one, while 
He has done much for us in the startling and 
eventful experiences of the year, we shall see 
in the ordering of our lives, day by day, the 
evidence of His presence and interest. A 
parent’s love is testified not more by the 
special gifts which he bestows than by the 
ceaseless outflow of his love. It is the mer- 
cies that are new every morning, fresh every 
evening and repeated every moment which 
assure us that God never withdraws for an 
instant His watch over us. 

What God has done is but the faint prophecy 
of what He will do. The only limitations to 
His activity in our behalf will arise from our 
own unwillingness to co-operate with Him. 
Let us go forward then, rejoicing in a living 
and working God. ‘All the gods of the peo- 
ples are idols, but the Lord made the heavens.” 
We worship no lifeless divinity. Let us plan 
to do all we can ourselves this coming year, 
and all we can do for Christ, but let us desire 
more earnestly than ever before to have God 
working in us and for us. 

Parellel verses: 1 Sam. 7: 12; Ps. 33: 20; 46: 
1; Phil. 4: 19; 2 Cor. 12: 9; John 15: 5; Heb. 


4: 16. 
i 


Presepi justice is in our power, but of future 
justice we have no security; let me pursue 
those things which are good and just at pres- 
ent, and leave futurity to divine Providence. 
—Bacon. 








The Congregationalist 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


POSTAL SERVICE IN REMOTE MISSIONARY LANDS. 

Nothing more vividly illustrates the march 
of civilization in hitherto neglected parts of 
the world than the growth of postal facilities. 
Every,such advance step exerts an inestimable 
influence upon our missionaries and evan- 
gelical work. It is not a small thing that 
railroads, telegraphs and excellent postal 
service make frequent communication with 
civilized regions possible to our missionaries, 
bringing them in touch with the great Chris- 
tian world from which they are isolated. The 
sense of exile which the missionary to Africa, 
in particular, experienced formerly is today in 
large part lessened. . 

It is an interesting fact that all those parts 
of equatorial Africa, where the great explorers 
won their reputation, are now embraced in 
the Postal Union. [t costs no more today to 
send a letter or a newspaper far toward the 
head waters of the Congo, or the great lakes 
in the heart of Africa, than to mail them from 
New York City to Liverpool or St. Petersburg. 
It costs no more to send mail to the far- 
thest parts of Siberia, or to scores of Pacific 
islands, which a few years ago did not contain 
a single white resident, than to Paris. This 
is due to the efficiency and continual develop- 
ment of the Postal Union. 

The only large area in Africa not included 
in the union is the Sahara Desert and the Sou- 
dan. The King of Abyssinia has not yet ap- 
plied for admission, but he evidently approves 
of postal facilities, for when the steamers touch 
at the coast towns connected with his capital 
by caravan routes they never fail to find a 
royal valise for the king’s mail. The isolated 
upper Congo stations, about seventy-five in 
number, have most of the conveniences of mod- 
ern post offices. The people affix neat postage 
stamps of the Congo Free State to their let- 
ters and may procure money orders. The 
great disadvantage, however, is the irregu- 
larity of the mails. Four new steamer lines 
have been put on African routes. That coun- 
try has now over 6,000 miles of railroads, which 
year by year are being extended toward the 
interior thus reducing by many weeks the 
length of the slow and wearisome journeys. 

A missionary in West Central Africa writes 
of this matter in the Missionary Review: “ Our 
mails are more frequent. This is not a small 
item. I have stood with men around the once 
in six weeks mail bag. How much of joy or 
sorrow it represented to them! How much of 
intense longing for the love and comfort from 
hearts thousands of miles away! I have seen 
men turn away in tears when that mail held 
no missive of affection and sympathy for them. 
Our African stations now receive mails thrice 
a@ month. Even our interior stations obtain 
with some regularity monthly mails.” 

Thus, little by little, the Postal Union serv- 
ice is reaching around the globe. China and 
Corea are the only densely populated coun- 
tries which still remain outside, and even in 
these countries certain foreign ports are within 
the limits of the union. The most inaccessi- 
ble Mohammedan communities may be reached 
through the mails and probably the postal 
service will be an important agency in break- 
ing down the barriers which remain. Even 
the Arctic regions are being brought near to 
us in this way. Contrast this excellent postal 
service of today with the infrequent oppor- 
tunities which Judson, Mills and the other 
pioneer missionaries had of hearing from 


America! 
THE WORLD AROUND. 


The demand of the people of Uganda for 
Bibles is so great that the Roman Catholic 
mission has been influenced by it in a remark- 
able way. Bishop Hirth of the Roman Cath- 
olic mission writes as follows: ‘‘ After much 
hesitation I have concluded that it is neces- 
gary for us also to print the New Testament, 
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which the Protestants are spreading every- 
where. The chief reason is that we cannot 
prevent our people from reading it. We are, 
therefore, preparing an edition with notes 
drawn from the Holy Fathers.” It is in part 
due to the influence of the English mission 
that this state of affairs prevails, but the 
Catholics deserve credit for this notable in- 
stance of liberality. Additional testimony to 
the eagerness of the natives for the Scriptures 
is given by the fact that last summer eighty- 
nine boxes, containing thousands of volumes, 
were sent from London. The cost of printing, 
packing and sending to the African coast was 
met by the Bible society, but the charges for 
tramsportation to Uganda were paid by the 
Uganda Mission, and the books met with such 
a demand that the sale had to be regulated by 
the strictest rules. 

The surprising statement is now made on 
good authority that the Bible heads the list of 
books sold in Italy. Rev. Alexander Robert- 
son of Venice sends some significant facts in 
regard to a new development in the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures in that country. Signor 
Sonzogno, editor of the Secolo newspaper, 
has recently sent out from his press in Milan 
an illustrated family Bible, bearing the im- 
primatur of the Pope. The enterprise has met 
with wonderful success, not only in the large 
cities but in the towns and villages, and 
among the clergy as well as the laity. Ina 
short time the first edition of 50,000 copies has 
been exhausted, and another is in course of 
preparation. In this way $100,000 have been 
expended by the Italian people for family 
Bibles. This publication marks a new epoch 
in the history of the Bible in Italy. Formerly 
it was regarded as a foreign and distinctively 
Protestant book, but the Secolo edition has 
disarmed prejudice. Now, for the first time, 
it is published and sold by Italians who are 
Catholics and recognized as a native Italian 
Bible. Mr. Robertson says that in the arsenal 
in Venice, during the midday rest, the work- 


“men are often seen reading the Secolo Bible. 


Africa is to have a new and strange kind of 
a missionary in the person of a bright young 
American woman, Dr. Jennie Taylor, who has 
gone out to practice dentistry among the peo- 
ple in the dark continent. Having learned 
from her uncle, Bishop William Taylor, how 
much the missionaries in Liberia, along the 
Congo and down the western coast, need a 
dentist, she volunteered for the work, and be- 
gan to study dentistry. Toothbrushes and 
dentists are not plentiful in Africa, as there is 
but one practitioner in all that vast region. 
This enterprising young woman had previ- 
ously received a medical degree and seen a 
year’s service as resident physician in a Phila- 
delphia hospital. Dr. Taylor, sailed with her 
uncle for Africa afew daysago. Hereis a case 
of practical Christianity and the broader de- 
velopment of woman’s sphere. 


Mashonaland and the surrounding region is 
coming to be known as the land of King Solo- 
mon’s mines, for scholars are of the opinion 
that the gold of Ophir came from that part of 
Africa. Gold mines which show evidences of 
having been worked centuries ago have been 
discovered, and the country continues to yield 
interesting remains of an ancient civilization. 
We read in the Old Testament that King Sol- 
omon made a navy of ships and Hiram sent 
his servants with the servants of Solomon, 
and they came to Ophir and fetched thence 
gold and precious stones. Now several fresh 
ruins bave been found which are no doubt of 
Semitic origin. It is supposed that the Phoni- 
cians were attracted to the region by the pre- 
cious stones, and that they did not simply visit 
the place but some of them went to dwell 
there. Mr. Robert Swan has found several 
little sun images of terra cotta. Thus in one 
way and another the attention of the world is 
being attracted to this part of \frica, 












OONVERSATION OORNER. 

EAR CORNERERS: Excla- 
mation points will 
mingle with your in- 
terrogation points as 
you see, so soon after 
the sad loss of the ill- 
fated Alphabet, this 
new yacht, with the 
redoubtable old cap- 
tain in the stern, firmly 
grasping the helm and 
keeping a sharp lookout for the strange 
looking reefs which either nature or the 
artist has left dangerously near his course. 
Some of the boys will, perhaps, recognize 
the craft. ‘‘Why, it is the Valky'rie!” 
‘*There is the old spinnaker!” ‘ Yes,” 
says another, ‘‘ and the jib tops’] abaft of it 
and the club tops’! over the mains’1!”’ “‘And 
the D, so nicely made out of a rope, stands 
for Lord Dunraven!” ‘But how did the 
old man gether?” ‘* Whereis she bound?” 
‘*Why—what”— Avast there, lubbers, and 
I will tell you all I know about it. 

You remember that last week we called 
upon D. F, for full information in regard to 
the wreck of the Alphabet—as the United 
States Senate has just done in the matter 
of the Hawaiian mystery! I took the “ res- 
olution” to him and found him unexpect- 
edly courteous and communicative, dilating 
especially upon the gunning and fishing at 
his summer home on the North River. I 
will condense the substance of what he said 
in my own words. Of course you under- 
stand that I have not seen the Captain 
myself and have to depend entirely upon 
this testimony of the Foreman. But I like 
to think he tried to “tell the whole truth.” 

The old man’s Thanksgiving Day at the 
shore was a strange one. He did not ex- 
plain his long absence, but admitted that 
he did go to the World’s Fair, did return 
to Vancouver by the Northern Pacific, and 
did touch at Honolulu, although somewhat 
out of his course, to lay in supplies of hard 
bread and to see if there was anything he 
could do for the provisional government. 
What he did or what he saw there he would 
not divulge—he had evidently been put 
under a ban of strict secrecy. He had a 
nice run around Cape Horn—or, rather, 
having a fine westerly breeze, through the 
Straits of Magellan—and up the South 
American coast, sighting Rio as he passed, 
but with his double-barreled shotgun in 
hand in case of an attack from either Mello 
or Peixotto. What befell him afterwards 
in the long interval before his arrival on 
the Marshfield sandbar remains a mystery, 
for at that point in his narration he asked 
D. F. to show him the town. D. F. knew of 
nothing to see, but offered his boat, which 
was hauled up for the winter. 

This was launched and the sail hoisted. 
Captain M. took the tiller and steered down 
the river, seeming to know every turn and 
snag in it. When they reached the mouth 
of the First Herring Branch, instead of 
running down to the sea, as D. F. expected, 
the Captain ordered the sail down and ran 
up the Branch on the rising tide almost to 
a small mill pond and there landed. The 
Foreman then proposed to visit the ‘‘ Old 
Oaken Bucket’’ homestead, which was near 
by. Mr. and Mrs. Northey, who live there, 
received them very courteously and allowed 
them to drink from ‘the moss-covered 
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bucket that hangs in the well.’’ The Cap- 
tain repeated the lines: 
How dear to this heart are the scenes ot my child- 


iC 
When fond reco)lection presents them to view! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild- 


wood 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew 
He stopped there, but, recovering himself, 
said: ‘*D. F., I drank out of this well with 
Sam Woodworth when we were boys, long 
before he wrote that poetry—let’s go.” 

They sailed down the Herring Branch 
and North River to its confluence with 
South River. Between the two rivers, over- 
looking the ocean, was the old Peregrine 
White homestead—this was in Marshfield— 
where the Captain showed D. F. the exact 
site of the famous apple tree planted by the 
first Pilgrim child, a piece of which is 
among the curiosities of the Congregational 
Library. When they returned to the boat 
they discovered on the South River bank 
(at the foot of a sightly hill with a fine old 
residence on its summit) the wreck of our 
Corner boat, broken into pieces—D. F. says 
exactly twenty-six of them! The board con- 
taining her name, ALPHABET, the Captain 
gave to D. F. for preservation. 

Sailing up the South River as far as they 
could they left their boat and continued on 
foot, the captain leading the way, sometimes 
by road, sometimes over the fields. They 
passed the site of Daniel Webster’s former 
residence, and then, passing into Duxbury, 
visited the ancient homes of John Alden 
near Eagle-tree Pond and of Myles Standish 
at the foot of Captain’s Hill. They parted 
beside the monument of Standish on the top 
of the hill. Pointing down to a quiet little 
cove, which he called The Nook, the captain 
said: ‘‘D. F., that is the Valkyrie lying 
here. Tell Mr. Martin I shall not sail till 
after Forefathers’ Day. I will take your 
boat home. Now I am going down to the 
telegraph office [you know the French cable 
lands in Duxbury] to send a message to Mr. 
Dunraven. Good-by.’”? The foreman hur- 
ried off to take the last train to Boston, and 
thus the mystery about our captain is not 
solved. But I think I have a clue to it. 

NEwsury, VT. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Can you tell where a poem 
written by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps soon after 
the death of her father, and referring to him, 
was published? Did Longfellow write a poem 
about ‘‘‘ home-keeping hearts the happiest ’’? 
If so, where can it be found ? 7. BP. 

Mrs. Ward sent this reply to the question: 

I never wrote any poem about my father 
after his death. In the volume, Songs of the 
Silent World, published years ago, occur two 
stanzas addressed ‘‘ To My Father.” 


F, E. P. doubtless had in mind the beauti- 
ful ‘* Christmas Prayer” in the Independent, 
Dec. 18, 1890, a few weeks after the death 
of Professor Phelps, referring to bereaved 
homes. 

METHUEN, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Papa has been telling me 
about the stars and I want to know more 
about them. What books are there about 
stars, and prices? I want a simple book, for 
I am not eight years old. Cart N. 


A little book, How to Find the Stars, is 
the best for that purpose (Heath & Co., 15 
cents). You remember how the Corner boy 
on the hills shouted last year when he got 
it! Ball’s Star Land (Ginn & Co., $1.00) I 
have mentioned before, and so has a Home 
article lately. That is “‘simple’’ and good. 
Next Sunday you will learn about the Star of 
Bethlehem. A Merry Christmas to you, Carl, 
and all the rest. Mr, MARTIN, 
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Can You Cook? 


It is a science to prepare food 
properly. We have a book con- 
taining 400 recipes prepared by 
well known authorities. We mail 
it free to anyone sending us stamp 
and address. This book naturally 
tells about the merits of 


and how to use it, but this does not 
affect the recipes. They speak for 
themselves and cost you nothing. 
Having looked over the book you 
will understand us better, and, hav- 
ing studied it, 


You Can Cook. 


Our cook book mailed free on receipt of stamp 
and address. Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
6: & 83 Fulton Street New York. 








; You Have 
To Do 


when you make a Cake with 
Lang’s Readymade Chocolate Icing 


isto warm the icing and pour it 
over the cake. It is prepared with 
the most scrupulous care from ot:r 
exclusive recipe, and is better 
than can possibly be made from 
cook-book directions. There is no 
waste ; no trouble; little expense. 
Your cake is sure to be a credit to 
you. Tryit. — 
Price 25c. per Tb. can. At all Grocera, 


Lang Chocolate Co., Philada., Pa. 
Finest Cocoa and Chocolate Makers, 


THE JUDCES :. 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 
BREAKFAST COCOA,. .. 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . . 
Vanilla Chocolate, . . .. « 
German Sweet Chocolate, . . 


Cocoa Butter. . . . . . e, . 


For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” 
and “uniform even composition.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationaltt. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
MEMORIALS OF MOLTKE, 


Two more interesting volumes have been 
added to those which the Harpers already 
have brought out about the great German 
strategist. In these are collected certain 
Essays, Speeches and Memoirs, the first vol- 
ume containing the essays and the latter 
the speeches and memoirs. Most of the 
essays are upon political or military topics 
and the few others are written from the 
point of view of a statesman and a soldier. 
They are on such subjects as Holland and 
Belgium in their Mutual Relations with 
Each Other since their Separation under 
Philip II. until their Reunion under Wil- 
liam I., The Western Boundary, Consider- 
ations in the Choice of Railway Routes, 
The Country and People of the Kurds, etc. 

The speeches include drafts of a few never 
made although carefully prepared. Most of 
them, however, were uttered and must 
have made a deep impression. They are 
very few—only forty-one in a service of 
twenty-one years in the Reichstag, and three 
others in the Upper House—but they are 
calm and weighty, temperate and fair, and 
singularly terse and effective. One can 
easily realize to himself the stillness which 
parliament is said to have maintained while 
Moltke was on his feet. Political and 
military subjects of course inspired him 
most often, and some of his speeches are of 
more than temporary value. 

To most readers the third division of the 
work, the Memoirs, will be of chief in- 
terest. This portion is composed of contri- 
butions by various relatives and friends. 
It shows the simple, almost childlike na- 
ture of the man, and reveals delightfully 
something of his habits of life and many 
of his characteristics. His greatness was 
evident to all who knew him well, yet he 
was one of the most unostentatious men 
who ever lived, to whom fuss and ceremony 
were tedious. These friendly tributes throw 
light upon all sides of his nature and the 
work closes with the sermon, or short 
address, at his funeral and Prof. Ernst 
Curtius’s memorial speech before the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in Berlin. [$5.00.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


The late Rev. T. G. Rooke, president of 
Rawdon College, near Leeds, in England, 
was not much known in this country, unless 
among the Baptists to which body he be- 
longed. He appears to have been a man of 
rare character and ability and to have im- 
pressed his students deeply, although he 
was not, and probably never cared to be- 
come, famous. Two of his students have 
edited a volume of his lectures, Inspiration 
and Other Lectures [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Imported. $3.00]. The book is in three 
divisions, one of which includes lectures on 
Psychology, one on The Authority of Scrip- 
ture and Inspiration, and a third on Pas- 
toral Theology. We find in the substance 
of them nothing specially unfamiliar but 
there are in their manner a simplicity, a 
directness, a wholesome discretion and 
a manly practicalness which we like very 
much. American students, as well as Eng- 
lish, will be likely to value it. 

The trustees of the Lightfoot Fund have 
issued a volume, called Biblical KHssays 
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(Macmillan & Co. $8.00], containing a 
number of papers by the late Dr. Lightfoot, 
Bishop of Durham, the founder of the fund. 
It contains twelve essays, of considerably 
varying lengths, of which several have been 
published already. The remainder, although 
well edited, is but a collection of fragments, 
valuable though they are. That is, its pa- 
pers are based upon, and are hardly more 
than, the outlines which he left and which 
had he lived, he meant to fill out and elabo- 
rate into treatises. His topics are such as 
these—Internal Evidence for the Authentic- 
ity and Genuineness of St. John’s Gospel, 
External Evidence for the Same, St. Paul’s 
Preparation for the Ministry, The Churches 
of Macedonia, The Structure and Destina- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans, The Date 
of the Pastoral Epistles, St. Paul’s History 
after the Close of the Acts, etc. These top- 
ics are handled with a rich and masterly 
scholarship which makes itself evident in 
spite of the limitations which have ham- 
pered the editors. It is, of course, a book 


‘for Biblical experts rather than for ordinary 


readers. 

Fourteen sermons by Rev. David Gregg, 
D. D., formerly of Park Street Church in 
this city and now Dr. Cuyler’s successor in 
Brooklyn, form a volume entitled Our Best 
Moods, Soliloquies, and Other Discourses 
[E. B. Treat. $1.25]. They are vigorous 
and suggestive in respect to thought and 
earnest in manner. They are well adapted 
to practical service.——The Holy Waiting 
[Hunt & Eaton. 50 cents], by Bishop J. H. 
Vincent, is a helpful little handbook for 
personal spiritual use. It is bound and 
printed prettily and in several different 
styles and should be popular among young 
Christians.——Luther’s Table Talk [Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents], is out again in 
a new, neat, compact and very attractive 
little edition. It is a book which brings 
Luther so close to the reader that it never 
will cease to be in demand, and this issue is 
admirably suited to please the public.—— 
A Child’s Religion [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Imported. 80 cents], by the author of Je- 
sus, the Carpenter of Nazareth, states simply 
and naturally the essentials of Christianity 
with due regard to the limited understand- 
ing of children. It is well suited to its pur- 
pose and will do real good. But why it 
should cost eighty cents in America when it 
only costs two shillings—about fifty cents— 
in England we do not understand. 


POETICAL, 


Mrs. Margaret Deland’s volume of poems, 
The Old Garden and Other Verses [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $4,00], was published 
originally in 1887, Since then Mrs. Deland’s 
stories have won her so many additional 
friends that her verses will receive a much 
wider greeting than at first. Many were 
suggested by flowers or other features of 
the world of nature. Some deal with the 
deeper meanings of life, many being love- 
songs, and there are charming verses for chil- 
dren. Certain of the verses recall those of 
the English poets of three centuries ago, and 
all are simple, strong and musical. Some 
persons may find the Gothic type of the book 
a little hard to be read but it is very hand- 
some. The covers are as odd as they are 
attractive and are the work of Walter Crane 
who has decorated the volume in colors with 
an appropriateness, a lavishness and a deli- 
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cate grace which no one can comprehend 





without examining the volume. It ought 
to be one of the chief favorites of the season. 

Bliss Carman’s name is associated with 
various poetical moods and different kinds 
of verse. In Low Tide on Grand Pré [C. L. 
Webster & Co. $1.00] he has collected a 
number of his poems having a general simi- 
larity of tone. They are interpretations of 
personal character and feeling in the light 
of the suggestions of nature and appeal to 
thoughtful minds with much force.——An- 
other book of verse and an old friend to 
some is Mary Howitt’s Sketches of Natural 
History or Songs of Animal Life [T. Nelson 
& Sons. $1.00], with illustrations by H. 
Giacomelli. It came out first twenty-one 
years since and it describes animals and 
birds, their homes, habits, etc., in flowing 
rhymes such as children especially like.—— 
Mrs. Mary D. Brine has told The Story of 
Aunt Patience [E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50] 
in pleasant verse. It is a story of the New 
England or some similar shore, a story of 
homely but appealing life and of love and 
trouble and fina) gladness. It is illustrated 
freely and well and makes a holiday gift 
which many will prize both for its pretty 
looks and for the humanity of its contents. 


STORIES. 


John Strange Winter has accustomed her 
public to very light but very readable novels 
from her pen. Butin The Sout of a Bishop 
[J. Selwyn Tait & Sons. $1.25], her latest 
book, she has dealt with one of the gravest 
of themes yet without becoming the less 
readable. -We will not spoil the reader’s 
gratification by detailing the plot but will 
merely say that the book is an earnest plea 
for the abolition from the formulas of the 
Church of England of certain articles which 
few, if any, persons continue to believe, and, 
in general, for honesty in religious profes- 
sion. The mental condition of one who 
longs to believe what is commonly professed 
yet cannot is portrayed with realistic power. 
The story is as sad as it is engrossing. The 
bishop is the weakest of its characters. A 
man of his alleged experience need not, and 
probably would not, have pursued the course 
described. But he is a most attractive man 
and the book will be read and discussed 
with unusual zest. 

Several more well known novels are out 
in new editions. The Harpers’ edition of 
Charles Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth 
[$8.00] stands in the forefront of the exquisite 
holiday books of the season. It is printed 
and bound in the finest taste and W. M. John- 
son has illustrated it with pictures—one in 
each two pages—which are as admirable for 
execution as they are for the perfection with 
which they reproduce the sentiment of the 
text. They are a source of perpetual and 
constantly increasing enjoyment as one 
reads. We recommend all who are looking 
for a holiday gift in the line of this book 
not to purchase any other until they have 
examined it. How it could be rendered 
more attractive would be difficult to indi- 
cate. Its two volumes are suld in a neat box. 

Elizabeth Sheppard probably is known 
best as the author of Charles Auchester and 
Counterparts but her Rumour [A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. $2.50] used to be popular also, 
It also is somewhat of a musical story and 
it has the same poetic quality which the 
author’s more widely known writings ex- 
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hibit. Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford has 
furnished for this edition a sympathetic in- 
troduction as well as notes.._—The J. B. 
Lippincott Co. has issued an attractive new 
edition of Elizabeth Wetherell’s Queechy 
[$1.00]. It deserves its popularity for it is 
a good example of a certain kind of story. 
Doubtless it will continue long in demand. 

In The Curb of Honor [Anglo-American 
Publishing Co. $1.00], by M. Betham-Ed- 
wards, the author’s pen has faltered here 
and there. Situations are assumed without 
the essential explanations so that the reader 
is a little confused nowand then. Whether 
the reader will indorse the author’s posi- 
tion as to the point of honor raised also is 
guestionable. But the story has some in- 
terest. Its scene is in the Pyrenees and 
the actors are English.——Fletcher Batters- 
hall has written, in A Daughter of the World 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25], a peculiar story, 
which certainly has some originality but 
the novel features of which are the least 
agreeable. It is too extravagant and im- 
probable to hold willing attention yet por- 
tions of it are well written and exhibit con- 
siderable knowledge of human nature.—— 
A comedy of errors indeed is found in Mr. 
J. S. Wood’s A Coign of Vantage (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.00]. It is a bright and 
amusing narrative of tourist experiences in 
Switzerland with a love story in addition. 
There are some capital representations of 
certain types of character. 

Here is a combination story, Seven Christ- 
mas Eves [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00], to 
which B. L. Farjeon, Florence Marryatt, 
G. M. Fenn, Mrs. Campbell Praed, J. H. 
McCarthy and others have contributed a 
chapter apiece. The whole forms a pleasant 
and suggestive story of the rise of deserving 
persons from poverty and degradation to 
influence and honor by loyalty to noble 
aims. Itis full of real interest.—— The Log of 
a Sky-Pilot [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50], 
by Rev. T. S. Treanor, is not a novel but 
much better worth reading than most novels. 
It describes his work as a chaplain to sea- 
men upon vessels in the Downs, that portion 
of the English Channel in which lie the 
dangerous Goodwin Sands. Mr. Treanor 
tells modestly yet vividly many of his ex- 
periences, some of which are very exciting, 
and the book will do much to kindle and 
maintain sympathy for sailors and for such 
noble efforts to help them bodily and spir- 
itually as his. 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney has taken her 
popular heroine abroad tostudy artand Witch 
Winnie in Paris or The King's Daughters 
Abroad (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50] describes 
what a good time they had, their adventures, 
the kindness shown them by French artists, 
and certain love affairs. Mr. J. W. Champ- 
ney has illustrated the book in his graceful 
manner and it makes a handsome appear- 
ance.——Oliver Optic concludes his The 
Blue and the Gray series with a sixth vol- 
ume, A Victorious Union [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50]. The author aims to cultivate patri- 
otism in his readers and his chosen field 
affords ample materials of which his ex- 
uberant imagination and energetic pen make 
easy and entertaining use.——The Harpers 
send us The Mate of the “Mary Ann” 
[$1.25], by Sophie Swett, a lively story for 
children, of uncommon interest and con- 
taining an unusual type of child character, 

Two wore stories have come from Evelyn 
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One is Maud Melville's Mar- 
riage [T. Nelson & Sons. $1.25], a tale of 
the seventeenth century. It is based partly 
upon family records and abounds in inci- 
dents besides being written with spirit and 
it makes a striking picture of the people 
and the times described. The other is In 
the Days of Chivalry [T. Nelson & Sons. 
$1.75] a tale of the time of the Black Prince. 
It is exciting and even tragic yet whole- 
some, manly and ennobling. It is exceed- 
ingly interesting and of some value as sug- 
gesting the manner of life of ancient times. 
All young people will relish it especially. 
——The Bailiff of Tewkesbury [A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.00] is by C. E. D. Phelps and 
Leigh North and it deals with the youth of 
Shakespeare and the adventures and loves 
of certain of his contemporaries. It gives a 
pleasant impression of Sir Thomas Lucy of 
Charlcote and is a spirited and entertaining 
narrative throughout. 

If the whole of Ouida’s literary work were 
as simple, sweet and strong in matter and 
as graceful and even musical in style as her 
new book, A Dog of Flanders and Other 
Stories [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50] her 
reputation as ah author would be different 
and more satisfying without being any the 
less extensive. She proves herself here a 
model story-teller. There is an undertone 
of sadness in these charming tales but it 
does not diminish their winsomeness,—— 
An unpleasant contrast is afforded if one 
happens to take up next such a book as 
W. L. Alden’s Told by the Colonel [J. Selwyn 
Tait & Sons. $1.25] and, quite by itself and 
apart from contrasts, the contents of the 
volume would seem hardly worth being 
published. Their prominent characteristic is 
an exaggerated humor which is not far from 
coarseness and rarely rises to the level of re- 
fined wit.——Glive Schreiner’s Dream Life 
and Real Life [Roberts Bros. 60 cents] in- 
cludes this and two other very short stories, 
each of the three being pathetic and effect- 
ive, and illustrating the author’s undeniable 
power as a crude sketch sometimes reveals 
an artist’s ability. The book can be read 
through in a few minutes but it leaves dis- 
tinct impressions. 

Another tale of English people and their 
doings, illustrating philanthropy, forgive- 
ness of injuries and other good things, is 
Lady Dunboyne’s Fritz and His Friends 
[E. & J. B. Young & Co. 80 cents]. It is 
intended for the Sunday school library and 
is well adapted to its object.——Jem’s Wife 
[T. Nelson & Sons. 50 cents], by the author 
of Granny, is a somewhat similar story but 
shorter and revealing more of the tempta- 
tions of the London poor. 


Everett-Green. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hon. L. E. Chittenden, in An Unknown 
Heroine [Richmond, Croscup & Co. $1.50], 
has described the noble humanity of a 
Southern woman in the War of the Rebel- 
lion toward a Northern officer and the 
singular and fortunate results. How is it 
that this story never has been made public 
before? The world would have been the bet- 
terforit. Itisa tale of heroism unsurpassed 
on the whole, we firmly believe, by any 
other in the long annals of war, and the 
object of the heroine’s care was as brave 
and almost as remarkable as she. Not the 
least enjoyable feature of the story is the 
revelation which it gives of the humane, 
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sympathetic and even enthusiastic side of 
Secretary Stanton’s character and of other 
government officials, asthe rule. The reader 
wants to know what has become of the 
characters described and it is rather too bad 
to cut off the narrative so short at the end, 

Dr. John Bascom’s latest volume, An His- 
torical Interpretation of Philosophy [G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons, $2.00] announces the pur- 
pose of rendering more clear the facts of 
philosophy in themselves and their mutual 
relations, without attempting to modify 
their forms or add to their number. The 
volume is a comprehensive and able sum- 
mary and appears to be meant, as it cer- 
tainly might be used, for a text-book.— 
Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. have issued a 
very neat and convenient edition of Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus [$1.00] the type of which is 
clear and readable, although rather small, 
and which should be popular.——Dr. F. H. 
Underwood’s first series of The Builders of 
American Literature [Lee & Shepard. $1.50] 
contains biographical sketches of American 
authors born before 1826. It is based upon 
his Hand Books of English Literature is- 
sued over twenty years ago, but is a revi- 
sion of them and includes many additions, 
The representatives chosen would be ac- 
cepted generally in nearly every instance, 
and the comments upon each are brief, dis- 
criminating and enlightening. 

Whoever wishes to find out all about cur- 
rent feminine education will do well to 
consult The American Girl at College [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.00], by Lida R. McCabe, 
and will find it a sensible and reasonably 
comprehensive treatise. It takes up all 
sorts of topics connected with the different 
departments of its subject and deals with 
them in just the way in which most people 
desire. It is highly interesting and also a 
compendium of information which many 
intending pupils and their parents will 
prize.——Another book which tells you 
what you want to know and all about it is 
Alexander Black’s Photography Indoors and 
Out (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], in- 
tended for amateurs. It goes into details as 
far as need be, handles all important phases 
of the theme, and has diagrams and some 
illustrations, Amateur photography is too 
sensible to be termed a craze but it has 
become immensely popular and this book 
will help along the swelling tide. 

We always desire to commend narratives 
of travel but when they are as closely con- 
fined to the lines of the ordinary guide- 
book as is Maria B. Holyoke’s Golden Men- 
ories of Old World Lands [Charles H. Kerr 
& Co. $2.00] and when the author’s per- 
sonal appearance in the narrative is of no 
more special and public interest than in 
this instance, we cannot. This book is 
not devoid of interest but most of it is very 
commonplace and not to be compared 
with the best books of the kind.——Messrs. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. have ready Thackeray's 
The English Humorists of the Eighteenth 
Century [$1.00], a series of keen and telling 
studies which will be popular as long 4 
Thackeray's memory survives. 

Messrs. S. P. Griffin and F. T. Hill have 
compiled a selection of Miniatures from Bal- 
zac’s Masterpieces [D. Appleton & Co. 50 
cents], i.¢., specially striking sentences oF 
passages, which they have gathered into 4 
pretty little book small enough to go easily 
into most coat pockets yet printed legibly 
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and even handsomely. It is a success in its 
way.——Edward Francis’s Life of Wagner 
[Brentano’s. 50 cents] is out in the Petite 
Library, a collection of tiny yet readable 
and very dainty and attractive little publi- 
cations, such as always are in large demand 
at holiday time. It comes in a neat box. 
——Thomas Twining was an Englishman 
who visited America about a century ago. 
The record of his travels and impressions is 
called Travels in America 100 Years Ago 
[50 cents] and forms a new issue in tke 
Messrs, Harpet’s Black and White series. 
It is abundantly worth reading. ——The arti- 
cles lately printed from the pen Of Dr. J. M. 
Rice in the Forum are issued almost un- 
altered by the Century Company in a vol- 
ume, The Public-school System of the United 
States [$1.50]. So wide and interested an 
attention already has been centered upon 
the subject of the book that it is only need- 
ful to call attention to the source from 
which its contents have been drawn. Dr. 
Rice is a keen observer and usually is judi- 
cious in suggestion. ——The annual volume 
of Harper’s Young People needs no praise 
among those who know the publication. 
To others we commend it as a treasury of 
information and entertainment such as helps 
to render home attractive to boys and girls 
and to develop what is best in them. 

Prang’s Christmas Cards are ready and 
are of much the usual quality. The designs 
are very graceful and the coloring soft and 
rich. Considerable ingenuity evidently is 
expended in devising new conceptions for 
these cards and, when adopted, they are 
executed with great skill. Some—such as 
Thomas’s Orchestra, a row of cats playing 
upon musical instruments—are quite amus- 
ing. Some—such as A Rhyme, Autumn 
Joys, etc.—are booklets, tastefully printed 
and bound and daintily illustrated. Others, 
e.g., Wakeful Willie, are in odd shapes sug- 
gested by their text. In our judgment 
Messrs. Prang & Co. never have done better 
or more inviting work than this year, a fact 
which the public will not be slow to ap- 
preciate and reward. 

The Christmas number of the Graphic is 
brilliant, varied and amusing. Mr. S. Bar- 
ing-Gould contributes one of his excellent 
stories, and there are droll illustrated bal- 
lads. Figaro Illustré [International News 
Co.] in its English edition also is bright, 
beautiful and entertaining. As for Pears’ 
Pictorial [International News Co.], it prints 
Charles Dickens’s The Battle of Life with 
illustrations by Charles Green. With these 
handsome annuals come some seven or eight 
supplementary colored plates which will 
brighten many a nursery for some weeks to 
come.——The Cassell Publishing Co. have 
ready Yuletide, its Christmas Annual, in 
which are The Man in Black,:a story by 
S. J. Weyman, and a comedy, A Diamond 
Ring, by G. M. Fenn, as well as illustrations 
and minor features of interest. A fine large 
colored copy of Elsley’s painting, Don’t 
Tell, accompanies it. Another tasteful cal- 
endar for next year is The Prose and Poetry 
Calendar [D. W. Colbath & Co, 60 cents] 
which has well chosen selections. 


NOTES. 


— Ten thousand dollars have been sub- 
scribed already toward a monument to Gounod 
in Paris. 


—— The Pope is reported to be dictating his 
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autobiography but to intend to provide that it 
shall be read by only one person, his suc- 
cessor. 


— The public will greatly regret Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page’s reported decision to 
give no more public readings at present. Mr. 
F. Marion Crawford has made up his mind to 
the same effect. 


—— Russian experts have prepared five large 
volumes about the industries of Russia which 
have been translated into English as a contri- 
bution to the literature of the Columbian Ex- 
position. They possess international value. 


—— The Literary World states that a single 
work containing 1,000 volumes is about to be 
added to the British Museum library. Itis a 
Chinese encyclopedia which in the Chinese 
comprises 5,020 volumes. There are not more 
than five perfect copies in China and this is 
the only one in Europe. 


—— One of the most valuable fruits of the 
Chicago Exposition doubtless will be Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Barrows’s History of the Parliament of 
Religions which the Parliament Publishing 
Co. is preparing. It will be complete, so far 
as everything of consequence is concerned, 
accurate and illustrated. It is the only such 
publication which has official indorsement. 


—— Blanche Corelli, the author of Barabbas, 
and reported to be the favorite author of the 
Queen of England, is said to have made her 
way to literary success in spite of the unani- 
mous disapproval of her writings by journals 
and critics of high standing. If her earlier 
writings were as good as Barabbas, this looks 
badly for the critics. But it is asserted that 
some were much inferior to that striking work, 
which is the first of hers to have come under 
our motice. 


— John Bartlett, in his Familiar Quota- 
tions, cites “ Magnyfycence,’”’ by John Skelton 
[circa 1460-1529], as the first English writing 
which quotes from the Bible the proverb, 
‘* Spare the rod and spoil the child.’”’ An earlier 
quotation seems to have escaped Mr. Bartlett’s 
notice. The proverb is found, almost at the 
dawn of English literature, in that fine allit- 
erative poem of the fourteenth century, Lang- 
land’s The Vision of Piers Plowman: 


Salamon seide the same, that Sapience made, 
parcit virge, odit flium. 

The English of this latyn is, who-so wil it knowe, 

Who-so spareth the sprynuge, spilleth his children. 


(Passus V., line 38ff., Clarendon Press ed.] 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Cong. S. 8. & Pub. Society. Boston. 
PRINCE SIDDARTHA. By Rey. J.L. Atkinson. pp. 
309. $1.25 


” L. Prang & Co. Boston. 
A MAN WITHOUT A HEART. From Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales. pp. 25 
Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 
THE OREGON TRAIL. By Francis Parkman. pp. 
381. $2.50 
Siiver, Burdett & Co. Bosto 
THE BAPTISTS IN HisToRY. By Dr. G. me. Lorimer. 
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= D. W. Colbath & Co. Boston. 

PHILLIPS BRooKS. By His Private Secretary. pp. 
54. 75 cents. 

D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 

OBJECT LESSONS AND HOW TO GIVE THEM. By 
George Ricks, B.Sc. 2vols. pp. 203 and 214. 90 
~— each. 

nson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 

THE Goatees VIEW OF GOD AND THE WORLD. 
By Prof. James Orr, D.D. pp. 541. $3.00. 

GYPSYING BEYOND THE SEA. By W.B. Lent. 2 
vols. pp. 239 and 236. $4.00 

THE MYSTERY OF GRACE AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By Hugh Macmillan, D.D. PR. 329. $1.75. 

MEMORANDA SACRA. By J. a pp. 187. 


Curist MysTICAL. By Bishop Joseph Hall, D.D. 
pp. 174. $1.25. 

THE NEAR AXD THE HEAVENLY Horizons. By 
the Countess de Gasparin. pp. 311. $1.00. 

UNDER THE NURSERY LAMP. A Compilation. pp. 


COMPLETE IN CHRIST AND Love’s Loic, By Rev. 

C. H. Spurgeon. pp. 144. 50 eents. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 

ITALIAN GARDENS. By C. E. Platt. ig es $5.00. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
J.R.Green, M.A. Vol. Il. pp. 476. $5.00. 

THE ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GEORGE WIL- 
ay Curtis. Edited by C. E. Norton. Vol. I. 


pp- $3.50. 
THE gouens Raf THE car emuareoman By R. H. 
Davis. pp. 228. $1.25 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A _ epee 
By William Black. pp. 443. cen 
Charles Scribner's Sons. ew 7 
THE BARBARY Coast. By H. ered. ‘pp. 258, 


$2.00 
THE Last YEARS oF Louis XV. By Imbert de 
Saint-Amand.. pp. 220. $1.25. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
PICTURES FROM —— ri AND Story. By Rev. 
A. J. Chureh. Ep. 300 
THE BLIND AS SEEN tuscves BLIND wines By 
Maurice de la Sizeranne. pp. 154. $1.25 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
—— — TO Gop. By D.H.Greer,D.D. pp. 
is. 
Macmillan & Co. New Yor 
TWILIGHT DREAMS. Pad Bishop W. B. ” Carpenter, 
D.D. pp. 225. $1. 
Charles L. riba Co. New York. 
— SHoreEs. By Clinton Scollard. pp. 237. 


Benziger Bros. New York. 
The COMEDY OF ENGLISH PROTESTANTISM. Ed- 
ited by A. F. Marshall, B.A. pp. 238. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 

A REFERENDUM FOR THE IVLUSTRATIONS IN THE 
GARFIELD EDITION OF BEN Hor. By Paul Vao 
Dyke. pp. 50. 50 cents. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

THE PARABLES OF OUR Lorp. By Professor Sal- 
mond, D.D. pp. 122. 25 cents. 

Anson PD, F. Randolph & Co. New York. 

BRIGHTENING THE WORLD. By H.C. Haydn. pp. 
184. 35 cents. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert. New York. 

THE SISTINE MADONNA. A Christmas Meditation. 

By Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. pp. 40. 35 cents. 
National Baptist Print. Philadelphia. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. By Rev. G. D. 
Boardman, D.D. pp. 20. 
The Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE SOUTH AND THE 
SOUTHWEST. By E. W. Bemis, Ph. D., and Others; 
and POPULAR ELECTION OF U.S. SENATORS. By 
John Haynes. pp. 118. $1.00. 

Kensington Publishing Co. 

GEOGRAPHICAL CONCENTRATION, 


Washington. 
By John Hyde. 


pp. 19. 
MAGAZINES. 
November. RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
December. COSMOPOLITAN.—COTTAGE HEARTH.— 


NorRTH AMERICAN REVIEW.—BOOK REVIEWS.— 
McCLURE’S.—SANITARIAN.—BLUE AND GRAY.— 
BOOKMAN.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCI 
ENCE OF HEALTS.—YULETIDE.—MUSICAL MEs- 
SEXGER.—UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, 


——_ 


EDUCATION. 

—— Dr. D. K. Pearsons has offered to give 
$50,000 to Drury College if elsewhere $150,000 
can be raised, or $25,000 if only $75,000 are 
secured. 


— Most of the French educational exhibit 
at the World’s Fair is to be given to New 
York State, and will be sheltered in the capitol 
at Albany. 

—— Mrs. Mary Noyes Colvin, Ph. D. (Zurich), 
has been appointed professor of Romance lan- 
guages in the College for Women of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

— Rev. W. 8S. Woodbridge of Medford has 
been elected to fill the chair of applied Chris- 
tianity in the Tufts Divinity School. He will 
study for a year in Europe before beginning 
to instruct. 


—— Through the generosity of Mr. James A. 
Garland of New York City, Harvard Univer- 
sity students and the public of Cambridge 
are to anjoy this winter a series of lectures on 
art by E. H. Blashfield, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Thomas Hastings and Prof. John C. Van Dyke. 


—— Yale’s endowment fund has in a single 
month been increased $100,000. The medical 
school gets $25,000 from the late Mrs. E. K. 
Hunt of HartforJ, the divivity school $5,000 
from E. H. Trowbridge of New Haven, and 
$70,000 were given by the late Judge Billings 
of New Haven to found the Emily Sanford 
professorship of English literature. 


— 8 


Persons eager to do a great deal of good at a small 
expense should send copies of modern sermons, 
Biblical works of a kinds, religious reference 
books and any helpful modern religious works to 
Rev. J. L. Baston, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, who 
wants them to take back soon to a large number of 
faithful pastors and preachers in Eastern Turkey, 
whose small salaries will not permit them to pur- 
chase the books they so much need. Back numbers 
of Peloubet’s Notes previous to 1888 ave needed. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 
If churches in adopting new methods care- 
* fully examine the results of their employment 
in other places, the wheels of progress will 
move more freely and satisfactorily. 

The railroad velocipede is a somewhat un- 
usual vehicle for religious work. 

The effect of the Parliament of Religions on 
the training of missionaries is a phase of its 
influence that has had but little attention. 

If one person could be sent as a missionary 
—home or foreign—by the united efforts of 
each church with its Sunday school and En- 
deavor Society, how fast the work would 
spread and how it would react on the senders! 

The church nursery must be a blessing to 
mothers, and it is doubtless wholesome for 
some young ideas to come in contact with 
those of their kind at an early age. 

The pastor of Eliot Church, Roxbury, Mass., 
hal a valuable overcoat stolen from the retir- 
ing-room during service last Sunday morning. 
As several cases of this sort have recently come 
to our knowledge, we suggest that ministers 
this winter take extra care of their overcoats. 

Three gatherings instead of one prayer 
meeting might be tried in many country vil- 
lages through the bad weather. It would 
take more of the pastor’s time but would prob- 
ably be less wearing than are the doleful at- 
tempts at one central meeting sometimes. 
Let the village be divided into districts of two 
or three streets each, and then if cottage meet- 
ings are held morein all could be present, and 
it is quite likely the attendance at the regular 
meeting, when resumed, would be increased. 


A “RETREAT.” 

Twenty busy ministers and laymen holding 
responsible positions, feeling their need to 
examine carefully and prayerfully their mo- 
tives, their standards of success, their ambi- 
tions, their hopes and their fears, withdrew 
into what is sometimes called a retreat, con- 
vening at Hotel Windsor in Gardner on last 
Thursday and Friday. While they were in 
the act of devotion certain churches sympa- 
thetic with them, at their Thursday evening 
meetings, prayed for the brethren who had 
seemed to hear the words of Jesus, ‘‘ Come ye 
apart.’’ Drs. F. E. Clark, A. Z. Conrad, J. L. 
Hill, A. W. Archibald, J. T. Beckley, Rev. 
Messrs. C. A. Dickinson, C. E. Jefferson, C. P. 
Mills, W. E. Wolcott, C. M. Southgate, J. W. 
C. Richardson, D M. Pratt, Lawrence Phelps, 
F. E. Ramsdell, W. E. Barton, E. S. Porter, 
C. A. Vincent and Messrs. Baer, H. L. Gale 
aud W. Shaw were present. 

Before considering the matter of The Spirit’s 
Instruments all knelt and every one present 
prayed. The session given to A Busy Minis- 
ter’s Outgo and Spiritual Income extended 
for nearly an hour beyond the limits that had 
been set for it. There were no labored papers 
and anything like literary or oratorical effort 
was carefully avoided. The meetings were at 
once thrown upon the brethren present and 
the greatest spontaneity and freeddém pre- 
vailed. There was a great deal of singing. 
The attitude of every one was, What can I 
contribute? Discussion never descended to 
disputation. 

To say that the meeting was a success gives 
no conception of the depth of feeling which 
pervaded all the exercises, for many joined in 
the sentiment voiced by the pastor of a large 
and important church who said that in his 
whole ministry he had never passed an hour 
like any hour of this retreat. On the one 
hand, the spirit of the gathering was never 
gloomy, and on the other hand it was not sen- 
timental, but always spiritually earnest, even 
intense. The meeting rose to a rich culmina- 
tion, and it was with the greatest reluctance 
that an adjournment was reached by necessity 
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DR. CHAPMAN IN DETROIT. 

A six weeks’ series of remarkable revival 
meetings, under the direction of Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, has just closed in Detroit. Rev. 
J.C. Ottman and Mr. H. L. Maxwell rendered 
excellent service as singers. The outlying 
parts of the city were divided into districts 
and mass meetings held in convenient loca- 
tions morning, afternoon and evening. These 
were heartily participated in by nearly every 
evangelical church in the city, and aroused a 
deepinterest. All the meetings were attended 
by large audiences, and at nearly all the even- 
ing meetings many were unable to obtain ad- 
mittance. The last three weeks the evening 
meetings were all held at the auditorium, in 
the heart of the business district. It holds 
5,000 people and was nightly packed. The 
presentation of the truth was simple and in- 
tensely earnest and practical. After meetings 
were uniformly held and thousands of inquir- 
ers’ cards were signed. 

The pastors have worked in the completest 
harmony, and the churches have been unified 
and quickened as never before. Beyond doubt 
a large number of the unconverted have been 
led to make the decision which allies them 
with the followers of Christ, but it is idle to 
give definite figures. It is enough to say that 
the whole city has been profoundly moved, 
and that the interest awakened has been seri- 
ous, earnest and likely long to continue. Dr. 
Chapman’s methods are wholly devoid of sen- 
sation, and are calculated deeply to impress 
every one with the sober and intensely prac- 
tical nature of the business of seeking the 
soul’s salvation. There is but one sentiment 
in the city—that this revival has been one of 
the most far-reaching that has ever visited De- 
troit, and that untold good bas been done. 

H. E. B. 


A VIGOROUS ILLINOIS CHURCH. 

It was a surprise to some who attended the 
recent A. M. A, meeting at Elgin, IIl]., to find 
that the representative of our denomination 
in that beautiful city had reached a period of 
self-development which entitles it to rank 
with institutional churches, although it does 
not claim this designation. It has always 
been strong, and in broadening the sphere of 
its influence it is but continuing the lines 
along which for nearly sixty years its minis- 
trations have been moving. In its mem- 
bership of nearly eight hundred there are but 
few men of large wealth, but it has resources 
ample enough for adding, one by one, features 
that commend themselves as wise. The present 
pastor, Rev. J. H. Selden, has been with the 
church a little over a year. 

The edifice is admirably adapted for carry- 
ing out modern methods. The auditorium 
is semi-circular in form with sloping floor 
and spacious galleries. The Sunday school 
room opening out of it is a model. A double 
tier of small classrooms opening into the 
larger room affords the privacy which every 
ambitious Sunday school teacher covets. Down 
stairs are large primary and dining-rooms. 

There is hardly any evening in the week 
when the lights do not gleam forth from some 
room in the edifice. Sunday evening brings a 
large congregation for public worship, the 
services being under the direction of the 
Young Men’s League, which attene to the 
printing and ushering and welcor ‘s stran- 
gers. As in other places, the advantage of 
thus enlisting young men, many of whom may 
not be church members, in the conduct of the 
second service has been demonstrated. On 
Monday evening the Girls’ Friendly Society 
has the right of way. Its object is to provide 
for the girls of the congregation opportunities 
of instruction and wholesome amusement. A 
feature of every meeting is the roll-call. No 
pledge is exacted of the members, but a 
friendly spirit is inculeated, and the effort is 
to unite girls of different classes and vocations 
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in one mutually helpful organization. Tues- 
day evening it is the turn of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade, now enrolling over forty, all of whom 
are lads over fourteen years of age. Some of 
them did duty as ushers at the time of the 
A. M. A. meeting. Wednesday brings the 
midweek meeting, and on Friday the Women’s 
Guild meets, a supper being a feature and lit- 
erary exercises often following. On Saturday 
a sewing class is held for girls between the 
ages of eight and thirteen. The Women’s 
Guild is the one inclusive organization which 
has gathered into itself and unified the vari- 
ous benevolent and missionary organizations 
which formerly had little to do with each 
other. 

One of the most novel features is the church 
nursery, to which mothers bring their chil- 
dren Sunday morning and leave them there 
in charge of a competent kindergarten teacher 
and her assistants. The mothers are thus free 
to enjoy the morning service, being at the 
same time felieved of all anxiety about their 
little ones. From thirty to forty children 
every Sunday constitute this nursery. 

It hardly need be added that the church is 
conducted on the voluntary plan, all the pews 
being free. The people are coming to takea 
deepening interest in modern methods and we 
may look for a steady and healthful develop- 
ment in the direction of putting the church in 
close touch with the community. Elgin, be- 
ing the seat of the watch-making industry, has 
a large wage-earning population ofa high de- 
gret of intelligence and susceptibility to reli- 
gious impressions. The cityis remarkable for 
having all its churches grouped in the center, 
most of them within a stone’s throw from each 
other, but there seems to be a field for them 
all, and a spirit of fellowship and co-operation 
prevails. 


FLORIDA NEWS. 

The Congregational churches of the State, 
which now number fifty-seven, eleven having 
been added last year, are in an increasingly 
active and healthy condition. Our polity is 
peculiarly adapted to a population of different 
religious antecedents desiring the Christian 
fellowship that naturally and easily goes with 
the independence of the local church. 

The foreign mission work in Florida is con- 
cerned with the large immigration of Cubans 
and the prospective and pressing needs of the 
Seminole Indians in the Everglades of the 
Southern part of the State. These Indians, 
numoering probably about 500, occupy an alto- 
gether anomalous position, almost wholly ig- 
nored by the United States or State jurisdic- 
tions. They were refugees when the rest of 
their tribe were placed on the Indian Terri- 
tory Reservation west of the Mississippi about 
fifty years ago. They have ever since been 
nomadic, hiders in the Everglades, rebels at 
heart, and as independent as they ever were. 
Occasional missionary efforts among them 
have hiterto proved futile, but now the situa- 
tion demands immediate and thorough work. 
A committee has been appointed by the East 
Conference to investigate the matter and re- 
port to the General Association at Tampa in 
February. 

Encouraging reports come from the Cuban 
Mission at Tampa under the supervision of 
Rev. E. P. Herrick. The new chapel, a $1,200 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Pierce of Connecticut, 
has been dedicated, and the native helper, 
Genaro Hernandez, is conducting a successful 
work in Ybor City, the Cuban ward of Tampa. 

This good work goes on from hand to mouth. 
Funds are needed at once to buy at least 125 
chairs, to put on the second cvat of paint and 
for other furnishings. 

The church at Key West, numbering eighty 
members, though less than two years old, 
dedicated its new house of worship, costing 
$11,000, Dec. 10. The pastor, Rey. C. W. 
Frazer, has been indefatigable in this enter- 
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prise. His church is full of spiritual activity. 
Rev. S. F. Gale, State superintendent, was 
present at the dedicatory exercises of this the 
most southerly of the Congregational churches 
in the United States. J. W. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 
The Cambridge Congregational Club, at its meeting 
Dee. 11, listened to accounts of the work of the 
- Cambridge Hospital, the Avon Home, the Asso- 
ciated Charities and day nurseries. 


Dr. A. H. Quint bas begun his work in homiletics 
with the seniors at Andover. He first met them, for 
sermon criticism, Dec. 14, and was heartily wel- 
comed. 

Union Church, Haverhill, has & wide-awake mis- 
sionary committee, the results of whose labors are 
seen in the monthly concert, held in place of the 
Thursday even:ng prayer meeting. Topics are care- 
fully prepared, the pastor’s stereopticon necessi- 
tates the use of the audience-room and a collection 
is taken. This church observed a novel service on 
Thanksgiving evening. The subject was Our City’s 
Cause for Gratitude for the Past and Prayer for the 
Coming Year, and the speakers were laymen, repre- 
senting the press, the school committee, the shoe 
manufacturers, the labor organizations, the city 
government and some of the heads of municipal 
departments.——At North Church last Sunday ev- 
ening the Haverhill Female Benevolent Society 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary. This or- 
ganization, started in the home of Harriet Newell, 
has been the leading charitable society of the city 
ever since, and its carefully kept and unbroken 
records form an invaluable contribution to the 
local history of these years. 

The First Church in Rowley, Rev. 8. B. Cooper, 
pastor, has undergone a thorough renovation. The 
repairs, including shingling, frescoing, painting, 
carpeting, cushioning, lighting and heating, have 
cost over $1,700, and every bill is paid or provided 
for. Miss Mary G. Lambert is carrying out an un- 
written request of her deceased sister and brother- 
in-law by the erection of a commodious chapel in 
the rear of, and annexed to, the church building, 
which will be available for Sunday school, Y. P. 8. 
C. E. and all the social meetings. 


In response to the appeal of the pastor, Rev. Wal- 
cott Fay, the church in Westboro has pledged $500 
to meet all outstanding obligations. 


At the December festival of the Worcester Con- 
gregational Club, President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University spoke on Moral Teaching’ in Early New 
England, Dr. G. A. Gordon on The Puritan Ideal, 
and Principal H. T. Fuller of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute traced the influence of the persecution in Eng- 
land and hardships in this country upon Pilgrim 
characterand life. Rev. C. M.Southgate was eleeted 
president. 

Now that Union Church, Marlboro, by the instal- 
lation of Rev. W. F. Stearns, has secured a leader 
there is not a pastorless church in that conference, 
and the fraternal spirit manifested at the installing 
council indicated a purpose to co-operate in the 
work of the winter. Though Union Church has been 
without a pastor for two years, it is in excellent 
condition to move forward under the lead of Mr. 
Stearns, who is well equipped for his new field. A 
graduate of Amherst and Hartford, he has had the 
advantage of travel and study abroad and of a post- 
graduate course at Andover. He is a sonof R. H. 
Stearns, the president of the City Missionary So- 
ciety of Boston. 

The annual meeting of the Berkshire Congrega- 
tional Club was held, Dec. 5, in Pittsfield, Rev. 
Frank Russell, D.D., gave a valuable address on 
Practical Church Sociology. Mr. E. T. Slocum of 
Pittsfield was chosen president.——The church at 
Housatonic has begun the issue of a paper called 
the Old and the New. 

Maine. 

The church at Boothbay Harbor, Rev. M. O. Pat- 
ton, pastor, is enjoying a remarkable spiritual re- 
freshing, as the result of meetings conducted by 
Rev. G. M. Howe of Lewiston. Thirty persons have 
been led to accept Christ, and the indications are 
that the work will deepen. 

The churches of Portland gave up their prayer 
meetings Dec. 12, and united with the State Street 
Church to listen to an admirable address by Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge, Mass, in behalf 
of the American Education Society. Field Secretary 
Ferguson also presented the cause.——Williston 
Church’s chief advance for the year has been in 
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benevolence, the total raised being $4,159, which, 
with the home expenses, makes nearly $9,000. 


The centennial of the church in Windham was 
observed Dec. 14. The historical sketch was given 
by Mr. 8. T. Dole, the ser:non by Rev. J. G. Merrill, 
D.D., and greetings from the churches by Rev. 
E. P. Wilson. 

Vermont. 

A series of Sunday evening lectures is being given 
by Rev. D. 8S. Mackay, pastor of the church in St. 
Albans, on Notable Pictures at the World’s Fair, 
Their Religious Lessons. The congregations on sey- 


* eral occasions were larger than at the morning serv- 


ice. Mr. Mackay has decided to remain with this 
church where the work is growing so hopefully. 


Connecticut. 

The Y. P. S.C. E. of the First Church, East Wind- 
sor, has devoted a month to special gospel meetings 
in out-districts, under the leadership of the pastor, 
Rev. W. F. English, with encouraging results. 


Rey. Joseph Danielson of Southington is giving 
his people a course of Sunday evening historical 
lectures on such subjects as The Martyr Age, The 
Crusaders, The Huguenots, The Lutheran Reforma- 
tion, Puritans and Pilgrix.3, The Story of the Eng- 
lish Bible. 


The First Church, Meriden, Rev. Asher Anderson, 
pastor, has become incorporated and the Ecclesi- 
astical Society has transferred its trusts and be- 
come extinct. The church had already made its 
seats free and has enjoyed great spiritual as well as 
temporal prosperity during the past year.——The 
First Church in New Britain is also investigating 
the wisdom of incorporation by means of printed 
inquiries sent to those who have tried it. 


The Howard Avenue Church, New Haven, has put 
its Sunday evening service in the hands of the men 
of the congregation and makes use of such helps as 
the Congregationalist Services and addresses by 
representative laymen. The Sunday school has 
adopted for the coming year, in its intermediate 
and Bible classes, a study of the books of Samuel, 
using the smaller Cambridge Bible as a text-book, 
with a supplementary leaflet. 


The first six months’ trial of voluntary contribu- 
tions by the church in Plantsville, shows that the 
expenses have been $1,546, $181 less than the collec- 
tions and have included a new furnace and repairs. 


The churches in the neighborhood of the late Dr. 
Hiram Eddy of Canaan have shown their regard for 
him by commemoration of him at their public serv- 
a MIDDLE STATES. 

New York. 

The benevolent contributions of the church in 
Canandaigua, Rev. N. M. Calhoun, pastor, amounted 
to $2,500 the past year.——The fellowship meeting at 
West Brook resulted in fifteen or twenty conver- 
sions, chiefly adults. A converted men’s prayer 
meeting is held. 3 


The Central Association was held with Plymouth 
Church, Syracuse, Dec. 12,13. Stirring missionary 
addresses were made by Secretaries Creegan, Beard 
and Gardner and by Miss E. T. Crosby of Micronesia. 
An appeal was made by Dr. E. N. Packard to the 
pastors to urge the men in their churches to raise 
an extra cent a day during 1894. Several churches 
have just taken a special collection for the board. 
Dr. W. E. Griffis spoke on the World’s Parliament of 
Religions in its bearings upon the training and work 
of missionaries in foreign lands. A free parliament 
upon the status of Christian work among the churches 
was conducted by Rev. H. N. Kinney. Among 
those received to the association was Rev. Mrs. 
A. A. Rathbun of Syracuse, who for nineteen years 
has been a minister in the Wesleyan Church. She 
is the third woman to be enrolled among the minis- 
ters of this State——_The women of Plymouth Church 
have recently changed their weekly prayer meeting 
from asingle gathering in the chapel to three meet- 
ings in } mes widely apart, with excellent results 
in atten. ace and spirit——At Pilgrim Chapel, a 
branch of Plymouth Church, Rev. D. P. Rathbun, 
pastor, thirteen were received Dec. 10, twelve on 
confession. 

During the past year pew rentals have been abol- 
ished by the church in Cortland, Rev: W. H. Pound, 
pastor, and weekly pledges taken for the support of 
the society, with good results. The systematic be- 
nevolences have been brought up to $500, and all the 
societies have been remembered. The Endeavorers 
have raised $100 to sustain one of their number, 
Miss 8S. E. Cogswell, at the Springfield School for 
Christian Workers. A women’s prayer meeting has 
been established and a Junior Endeavor Society 
with forty members. 
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THE SOUTH. 
Tennessee. 

The church organized some months ago at East 
Lake, on Missionary Ridge, by Rev. W. W. Lyle, has 
an edifice free from debt. One man gave $1,200, the 
Land Company $300, and $500 from the C.C. B.S. 
paid last bills. A few friends of the pastor in the 
North sent a silver communion set. It is supposed 
that this is the first Congregational church organ- 
ized on Missionary Ridge since the mission of the 
American Board was driven from Mission Mills 
many years ago. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

The First Church at Springfield, Rev. 8. P. Dan- 
lap, pastor, is already receiving much help from 
the newly organized Sunday Evening Club, com- 
posed of men from fifteen to seventy years of age. 
The audience-room is packed, a large proportion of 
those present being young men. 

Illinois. 

The work of Union Park Church, Chicago, Dr. F. 
A. Noble, pastor, has prospered during the past year, 
in which the distractions of the World’s Fair have 
been very great. Its total membership is 1,268. 
Fifty-one have been dismissed to form an independ- 
ent church, the outgrowth of a mission, 136 persons 
have been received to membership, seventy-four on 
confession. The finances are in an excellent condi- 
tion, the receipts from the pews and the Sunday 
collections equaling the expenses, $12,000. The be- 
nevolences, including $2,710 to foreign missions and 
$17,386 to Chicago Seminary, aggregate over $33,000. 
This is a record for which any church may well be 
grateful. 

Considering the financial depression the showing 
of the Chicago City Missionary Society at its an- 
nual meeting, Dec. 12, was very encouraging. The 
society has expended during the year about $21,500 
and received about $20,000. Four new churches have 
been organized with 172 members, and five Sunday 
schools with 535 pupils. Forty-eight churches have 
received aid to which 421 members have been added, 
largely on confession. Since the organization of 
this society, Dec. 11, 1882, the number of churches 
has increased from seventeen to sixty-four, the num- 
ber of Sunday schools from twenty-four to eighty. 
The society has sometimes been criticised as being 
primarily a church extension society. The fact is, 
it expends sixty-five per cent. of its funds in purely 
mission fields, where there is little or no hope of 
ever establishing self-supporting churches. But it 
has been thought wise not to neglect growing and 
promising fields, which might speedily become cen- 
ters of life giving power to large regions. ‘The re- 
sults have proved the wisdom of the policy pursuéd. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 
+The -installation of Rev: J. L. Sewall as pastor of 
Clyde Church, Kansas City, was 2 departure from 
old programs. The council met in the afternoon, 
and, after the usual examination, which was thor- 
oughly satisfactory, proceeded at once with the 
prayer, right hand and reception of the pastor and 
his wife to membership in Clyde Church, then fol- 
lowed the communion service. The best part of the 
exercises was the right hand of fellowship at the 
reception to the church, given by one of the deacons 
in words so tender and appropriate as to touch every 
one present. In the evening four addresses were 
made on The Relation of Clyde Church: To Our Sis- 
ter Cities, To Our Country Neighbors, To Our Edu- 
cational Institutions, and To the Denomination. 
The following evening was devoted to addresses 
from Our City Allies : The Congregational Churches, 
Y. M. C. A., City Union of Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties, Neighboring Churches, and The Ministers’ A}li- 
ance. A letter, in the form of a charge to the peo- 
ple, was read from the former pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Williams, now of Redlands, Cal. The church is in 
excellent condition, the result largely of the last 
and only pastorate. 

The executive committee of the State H. M. 8. 
met, Dec. 5, in Chillicothe, where a new church has 
been started. In the evening a council recognized 
the church and the usual exercises were held. It is 
in a city of 8,000 people, with half a dozen other 
churches, the nearest a mile away. The need of the 
church was greatly felt by the people, of whom none 
were original Congregationalists. It began in a 
union Sunday school, followed by a prayer meeting. 

Mr. Edgar A. Price of Drury College, recently ap- 
proved to preach by Springfield Association, will 
supply the church at Riverdale. Mr. J. G. Wade, 
approved by Kansas City Association, acts as pastor 
of the Second Church, Sedalia.——The Eldon church 
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under the care of Rev. John Vetter, declares self- 
support. 

The pictorial sermons of Rev. James Thomson, 
Pierce City, are creating much interest. The Para- 
ble of the Sower was the subject Dec. 10. 


The total receipts of the Congregational City Mis- 
sionary Society of St. Louis for the year which ended 
Nov. 28 were $14,651. The expenditures have been 
slightly greater than the receipts. Nine mission- 
aries have been supported for a part or the whole of 
the year, and, besides, nine missions bave been 
aided with grants. Nearly one-fourth of the entire 
amount contributed came from Pilgrim Church. 

Iowa. 

During this year eleven churches have been or- 
ganized in the State and fifteen church buildings 
dedicated, the value of the new buildings being 


about $40,000. 
Minnesota. 


The parish house connected with the People’s 
Church, St. Paul, Rev. S. G. Smith, pastor, is the 
centerof active work. During the last three months 
an industrial school with 175 members has been con- 
ducted, teaching, besides sewing, kitchen garden- 
ing, art design and manual training; a Chautauqua 
circle has been organized and evening classes in 
language ; 492 families have been assisted to cloth- 
ing to the number of 2,530 garments, thirty persons 
have been furnished employment, forty-three fami- 
lies have received material aid other than clothing ; 
besides these a number of cases have been referred 
to the board of control or the city physician. One 
family has been furnished transportation to friends 
in another State. In the social work of the parish 
house 1,592 families have been visited in the terri- 
tory something more than a mile square. 

Colorado. 

The income of Plymouth €hurch, Denver, Rev. 
F. T. Bayley, pastor, has increased steadily since 
last summer and meets the expenses with the 
amount received from the H. M.S., which is to be 
diminished next year. A deficit of $350 incurred 
early in the year was met bya special offering of 
$400. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

There are now ten churches in San Francisco, 
the latest being the Seventh Avenue, Rev. Philip 
Coombe, pastor. The organization was completed 
Dec. 3, twenty entering into fellowship. The church 
is situated near the park, close to the site of the 
Midwinter Fair, and ina growing part of the city. 
About ten years ago the lot was bought, s chapel 
erected and a Sunday school organized. S.S.Smith, 
senior deacon of Plymouth Church, has been the 
fostering father of the enterprise.—Rev. Joseph 
Rowell, pastor of the Mariners’ Church, reports 
three conversions on Thanksgiving, and for the last 
three weeks thirty-three. 

Rey. F. B. Pullan, Third Church, San Francisco, 
gives to any Sunday school scholar attending every 
Sunday in the month two tickets admitting to a 
stereopticon lecture delivered some week night. So 
far the plan has given great satisfaction.——A dozen 
or more of the young people of the Fourth Church 
visit the Home of the Incurables every seeond Sun- 
day afternoon of the month, holding a service in the 
parlor and then going to different rooms.——The 
Archbishop of Zante is visiting the coast, making 
his headquarters at the Greek church. He was 
present at the Monday Club, Dec. 10, and spoke a 
few words. Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper read a paper on 
Practical Christianity from a Woman’s Standpoint. 

Rev. G. W. Henning, late pastor of the West Oak- 
land church, is giving much attention to social prob- 
lems. He preaches Sunday evenings at the Chris- 
tian Endeavor mission, having a good number of 
working men in his congregation. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Humboldt Asso- 
ciation in First Church, Eureka, was well attended. 
Superintendent Harrison preached and papers on 
Sunday school work and missions were read, fol- 
lowed by discussion.——Two mission Sunday schools 
have been started and aided by the First Church. 
Of its $4,000 debt $3,000 have been raised.—-Rev. 
8. R. Dennen, D. D., formerly pastor in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, is supplying the East Los An- 
geles church. ; 

Rev. G. H. DeKay, accommodated by the railroad 
authorities with a track velocipede, rode to Goshen 
the first Sunday in the month and began services. 
——tThe First Church, San Diego, has spent several 
hundred dollars in renovating its house of worship. 


While Evangelist Smith was at Riverside there 
could not be found a house large enough to seat 
all the people desiring to attend, as many as 
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1,300 crowding the building on the closing even- 
ing. Many have confessed Christ and a large num- 
ber are desirous of uniting with the churches. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ALEXANDER, Wf Herbert, accepts call to Union Ch., 
We wii Mas 


BAL bert H., ‘formerty of Elgin, lll., to Anderson, 
Ind. "Ace Te 
ee Edward G., Honolulu, 8.1L, to Makawao 


Maui Accepts. 
BROOKS. William E., Covenant Ch., Chicago, IIl., to 
Muscatine, Io. 
eAceepis. "Sidney A., Boxford, Mass., to Southbridge. 


Joe 
ERON, Donald, Carthage, 8S. D., to Firesteel. 
CAYNO OWETH, J John y Cheltenham, IL, to Sheboy- 

c 
obtiom, Joomn Berea, O., to mission work in Den- 


CRANE, Charles D., Newcastle, Me., to Machias. Ac- 

EMERSON, James C., South Barnstead, N. H., to Alton. 
ccepts. 

EMRICH, |g E., declines call to Immanuel Ch., Rox- 


bury, Mas 
EVA) ks, anion C., First Ch., nan, Mo., to be 
, to Shawnee. Accepts. 


associate eater, at — ton 
EVANS, W lia: 

HERSEY, Charlee Fs Burlington Mass., to become city 
missionary, New Bedford. aoe. 

= ae James W., Hayward, Wis., to Fergus Falls, 


HODUDON, Thomas M., West Hartford, Ct., to Pilgrim 
Ch., Oakland, Cal. Decline 
NUB BBARD, William B., 


Ace 
HULL irvine T., Little Rock, Ark., to Republic and 
= RLESS, Parker, De Pue, Ill., to Summer Hill. Ac- 


8. 
De Smet, S.D., to Armour. 


IRELAND, William F., Oberlin Seminary, to Columbus, 


KELLAR, levis H., accepts call to Lyndale Ch., Min- 
nea 

LA WRENCE. Je Jobn, Framingham, Mass., to Claremont, 
N. Declines 


clin 
LITTS, Palmer, Union, Io., to Orchard and Niles. Ac- 


LIVINGSTON, S Stephen T., declines call to Derby, Ct. 

MACKAY, D. Rage, declines call to First Presbyterian 
Ch. Albany 

McCLEMENTS, John, Berlin Heights, 0., to Harri- 
ette and Yuma, Mich. Acc 7 

PANGBURN, Lycurgus E., Lisle, N N. Y., to Morrisville. 
Accepts. 

PAor Benjamin F., fag oo Til., to! Detrolt, Minn. 

ck, Lorenzo D., H., to the two 

on rehes in Sullivan. ‘Accepts 

POOR, ven G., Chicopee alls, Mass., to First Ch., 


.H. 
RIC “HARDS 8S. W. (Meth,) to Olathe, Kan. Accepts. 
ROBERTS, Harri ] P., Girard, O., to Nebo and Tyn Rhos. 


ecepts. 
sew, George W., accepts call to St. Anthony Park, 


pn 

STRUTHERS, we Pad Mazeppa, Minn., to South 
Gardiner, Me. ccepte 

SWAIN, Richard *) ( B. ) to —_—_ oly gg Fo Falls, Mass. 

VINCENT, Clarence R., to Sandusky, O. ae. 

“ LKER, comes H., Carleton College, to Willow Lake 

nd Pitrodie, 8. D. 
WHITE, eke) N., of the A. B. C. 7 M., to Hancock, 
Mich. Declines, and will return to J apan. 

WILLETT, Mahlon, First Ch., Spokane, Wn., to Pilgrim 
Ch. , Oakland, Cal. Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

BRIDGES, Thomas x o. asst. p. Dec. 13, Tompkins 

Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. Sermon, Rev. 3 8. Storrs, 
D. iw other verte Rev. Drs. R. R. Meredith, A, J. F. 
Rebrends, T. B. McLeod, A. J. Lyman and Rev. Messrs. 
8. Bliss and R 8. Dawson 

BUSHEL, Jonas, o. p. Dec. 6, "Port Ap masies, Wn. 
mon, Rev. Samuel Greene; _ parts, Rev. Wickard 
Bushell and Rev. R. A. 

GARDNER, Rufus P., i. Dec. 5 Hampstead, N .H. Ser- 
mon, Rev. G. H. Reed; other parts, Rev. essrs. A. H. 
Quit, DD A J MeGown, eek Drisko, Albert Wat- 

GOVE, J. Sherman, o. p. Dec. 13, Gales, H. Sermon, 
Rev. A. T. Hillman; other » Rev. Messrs. J. D. 
Kin meng 3 D., C. H. Olip! ~ J. N. Lowell, R. P. 
Gar B. Putnam and R. C. Drisko. 

POST, Ww. ier'dl'g fi Dec. 12, South Grppvilie N.Y. 
Sermon, Rev. ia other —_— Rev. Messrs. 
R. iam ’E 


. Graham, WF towe, Wi wing, C. A. 
Alden and E. L. gg 
ag eld mae Eben E., 0. Dec. 6, Abercrombie, N. D. 


my hy Rev. Messrs. William Edwards, E. H. Stick- 
. Jones and H. C. Simmons. 
SEY WALL, Jobn L., i. Dec. 6, Clyde Ch., Kansas City, 


STEARNS, belay > o., d: Dee. 14 Unie Ch.. hier parts, 
Mass. G. A. Gor 7, 3 oth er 


. L. Churchill, 
B. F. Leavitt and  ertmans JW D. 
YOUNG, William E., o. . 6, Port Angeles, Wn. Parts 
given under Mr. Bushel’s ‘ordination. 
tions. 
MUMFORD, James T., Central City and Jackson, Io., 
puithdraws resiqnats sen 
ORTER, Aaron Alstead, “4 
SHULL, Gilbert L. Hagle Grove 
WEAG ward D., National city, Cal. 
WEIME , Morrison, eetiien: ° 
WILDER, Charlies 8., Milltown, N. B. 
Churches @rgantact. 
CoS tae, Mo., recognized Dec. 5. Twenty-five 


JENNINGS, OkL, Dee. 10. Fourteen members. 
OHLMANS, Wyo. Fourteen members. Rev. E. H. 
Black in charge. 

Miscellaneous. 

BROWN, W. a = supply the pulpit in Madison, Ct., 
for three mon 

REED, Frank i on Lanesville, Mass., is away from aie 
church on an extended leave of absence. Rev. W.C 

Rada is to substitute for him. 


STREET. E., Seco na Ch., Exeter, N.H., has 
been granted @ vacation of indefinite leugth on ac- 
le Sanata- 


count of health, and will go te the Dan 
rium, New York. 
OTHER CHEISTIAN WORK. 

The important office of director of the music de- 
partment in Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute, Chicago, 
has been filled by Prof. D. B. Towner, who is well 
known throughout the churches as the compiler of 
several hymn-books and composer of many guspe. 
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hymns. At the institute he will teach upwards of 
300 students. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

By the sale of blocks on a missionary quilt, a 
Cleveland society is raising money to pay for one 
year’s education of a medical missionary. 

The society at Lakeview, Mich., organized soon 
after the formation of the church there last year, 
has already given $100 for the new church and $50 
for the pastor’s salary, besides contributions for 
missions. 

The society in Santiago, Chile, has been conduct- 
ing evangelistic meetings for some time with ex- 
cellent results, one of which has been the formation 
of a Sunday school. It has now hired for a yeara 
larger room. 

Last month the Endeavorers of Jamaica held their 
first convention. The cause has been making en- 
couraging progress in the West Indies, and many 
more societies are reported than had been known to 
be in existence. There are not less than thirty-three 
in Jamaica alone. 

Each Junior superintendent belonging to the Bos- 
ton Union was expected to bring a written question 
to the last meeting of the superintendents. The 
questions were then distributed for answer, and the 
plan resulted in a most successful and practical 
meeting in which the difficulties of each were met 
by the experience of all. 

In almost all of the institutions maintained by the 
State of West Virginia, Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties are carrying on some kind of work. The State 
penitentiary enlists the services of a committee in 
one society, another society takes a special interest 
in the reform school for boys, while another does 
its work at the State asylum. 

In the efforts in behalf of the Indians there is oc- 
casion for the use of much good reading matter. 
Societies that wish to furnish reading matter for 
this purpose, or to give money to buy it, are asked 
to write to Frances UC. Sparhawk, Salisbury Point, 
Mass., although it is not desired that the books and 
papers should be sent to that address. 

The second rally of the Boston Christian Endeavor 
Union last Thursday evening at the Dudley Street 
Baptist Church, Roxbury, opened with an enthusi- 
astic praise service conducted by George K. Som- 
erby. The address of welcome was delivered by 
President Kimball of the Dudley Street Y.P.S.C. E. 
The main address was by Rev. W. C. Bitting of New 
York City on C. E. or Christian Evolution. Mr. Bit- 
ting, by reason of his interest in the Endeavor move- 
ment and his quick sympatbies with young people, 
held the close attention of his hearers. The cunse- 
cration service, led by Miss Grace S. Pierce, presi- 
dent of the Berkeley Temple Y. P. S. C. E., was 
heartily participated in. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME, 


Prof. Grabam Taylor, in the December Hart- 
ford Seminary Record, gives valuable hints as 
to The Social Settlement and Its Suggestions 
to the Churchee, based on his experiences in 
studying the work of the Hull House, Chi- 
cago. He says: ‘ Until city missions learn 
to serve their churches the best by serving the 
city and the kingdom most, the city will be 
more than a match for the missions. And 
more, until the churches are willing to co-op- 
erate more, not only with each other in spirit- 
ual effort, but also with all the social forces 
that make for righteousness and brotherhood, 
the city cannot be saved. ... If every theo- 
logical seminary would add to its equipment 
a social settlement, where post-graduates could 
supplement their classroom studies by study 
of life in the original, and where undergradu- 
ates could occasionally take an object lesson 
in the application of Christianity to the social 
conditions of common life, the church would 
soon be equipped with a trained leadership 
for her social ministry to the world.” 

The result on the mission field of the course 
of recent events in the Presbyterian Church 
(North) is beginning to be seen. Rev. E. Bb. 
McGilvary of the Siam Mission, a graduate of 
Princeton Seminary, a superior linguist and a 
man of much promise, unable to accept the 
rulings of the General Assembly on the iner- 
ranvy of Scripture, felt compelled to let the 
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Board of Foreign Missions know the fact. 
They, in view of their relations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, have accepted his resignation. 
Says the Evangelist: “‘ If, as the action of the 
board seems to indicate, such men are not 
qualified to be its missionaries, to whom can 
the church look to do the work? It is certain 
that had the action of the assembly been taken 
a generation ago the foreign field would never 
have had the labors of some of those whose 
names are now in great honor. Our mission- 
aries in all parts of the world are outspoken 
against such extreme action as has occasioned 
the present trouble. Who can believe that 
the ecclesiasticism which produces such re- 
sults can be of God?”’ 

Rev. Dr. I. M. Atwood, in the Christian 
Leader, disputes the truth of Prof. A. W. 
Momerie’s saying that ‘‘ there is no more con- 
nection between tle knowledge of theology 
and the practice of religion than between the 
knowledge of geography and the possession 
of a landed estate.” This, Dr. Atwood says, 
“is ‘smart’ but not true. ...To deny that 
there is any connection between ‘the knowl- 
edge of theology and the practice of religion’ 
is to forsake the method of science for the 
method of rant... . Certainly ignorance of 
religious truth is not a favorable preparation 
for the practice of religion. Theology is an 
orderly presentation of the grounds and prin- 
ciples and motives of religion. Theology sus- 
tains the same relation to ‘the practice of re- 
ligion’ that the theory of ethics sustains to 
the practice of morals. Ethical knowledge 
does not insure morality, but besides the light 
it sheds on the science of conduct it provides 
a powerful motive to the practice of righteous- 
ness in the disclosure it makes of the inevi- 
table connection between virtue and moral 
satisfaction.” 

ABROAD. 


George-Meredith, the novelist, in the Jdler, 
says: “Nations have an individuality and 
their people salient characteristics. If I am 
going to meet an Irishman or a Frenchman, I 
know [I shall find certain traits, products of 
the finer nervous organization that comes 
from the Celtic blood. The Americans, too, 
have a finer set of nerves and a more refined 
apprehension than we have. Therein lies our 
hope. Their organization is more keen than 
ours. I discern it in sume of their writings 
and in some of their methods. I foresee a 
great literary and artistic product there.” 

Archdeacon Farrar, in his conflict with the 
ritualistic trend in the Established Church of 
England, could scarcely ask for stronger proof 
of the justness of his charges than is given by 
the confession of Prof. St. George Mivart, the 
Catholic scientist, in the December Nineteenth 
Century, where, in supine terms he bows to 
the decree of the Congregation of the Index. 
He says: ‘‘ But Ritualists are rapidly making 
the word ‘ Protestant’ to stink in the nostrils 
of their congregations, and causing them to 
regard it as a detestable form of belief. Thus 
not only are our ancient churches being reno- 
vated and decorated in the Roman spirit, and 
so prepared for us, but congregations to fill 
them are also being gathered together. . 
Once grant the Catholic doctrine of the real 
presence, and no development can be more 
rational and legitimate than such ritual ones 
as ‘ the elevation of the host,’ ‘ the procession 
of Corpus Christi,’ etc.’’ 





Console yourself, dear man and brother. 
Whatever you may be sure of, be sure at 
least of this, that you are dreadfully like 
other people.—J. R. Lowell. 








Let us no longer cheat our consciences by 
talking of filthy lucre. Money may always 
be a beautiful thing. It is we who make it 
grimy.—J. M. Barrie. 


The Congregationalist 
GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


THE HOME AND JUNIOR ENDEAVOR. 


In the Congregationalist of Nov. 9 Dr. Fran- 
cis E. Clark makes an application of a sen- 
tence of mine that, while possible, is not 
the one which I intended. Further let me 
say that the report in question was treating of 
the relation of the various societies for the 
young—including, of course, those of Christian 
Endeavor—to the church and the family, the 
subject of the report to the General Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts. Some of these societies 
seemed to the committee to be defective in 
their neglect to develop properly the funda- 
mental qualities of self-respect and self-help 
in the home itself, concentrating their ener- 

ies on work almost wholly outside of it. 

his was the mistaken, though well intended, 
method of the old charity organization, which 
felt it necessary to get the needy adult or child 
out of the Lome into an institution and do its 
chief work there. But the new charity re- 
verses this. It first studies the home itself, 
arouses its self-respect and carefully leads to 
self-help, resorting to the larger collection of 
individuals in institutions ouly when neces- 
sary, and then in subordination to the home 
as the ideal place to be gained. It studiously 
throws all the responelbility it can back on 
the home. 

The Christian church, the real parent of this 
new method in philanthropy, is strangely slow 
to see the rich possibilities of this better way 
of helping an institution lke the home when 
applied to her own distinctive work. This is 
true, altbough she is the author of the method, 
and its use proclaims the finest principle of her 
message to humanity. But the day of better 
things is at hand. None of the many societies 
of the church have a finer opportunity to lead 
in the good work than the Junior Societies of 
Christian Endeavor. But I must not take 
your space to go into one of the most impor- 
tant subjects to the Congregational churches, 
as I think, which can be treated in your 
columns. SaMuEL W. DIKE. 


WHY SOME PEOPLE STAY AWAY. 


A Boston daily paper has been publishing 
some reasons from correspondents why peo- 
ple in general do not go to church. The main 
reason is, as it appears to me, after a long 
study of the subject, that the clergymen are 
themselves largely to blame, though not 
wholly through their own fault. It is rather 
the system under which they are educated. 
They graduate from college, enter a divinity 
school on throngh the cast iron stereotype 
course, and are ground out all in the same 
mold, ———— at the close of their studies 
as like in thought, doctrine and style of teach- 
ing as two bricks. They have had no contact 
with the great world of business, and only in 
theory do they know the workings, cares, re- 
sponsibilities, needs and inner life of the great 
mass of humanity they are shortly called upon 
to talk to every Sunday. The painful spec- 
tacle is not uncommon of a newly installed 
minister standing in his place and attempting 
to pray for or to preach to his congregation 
from a business standpoint, or, in other words, 
attempt to put himself in their places. In 
suck cases the lamentable lack of worldly 
knowledge becomes painfully apparent. <A 
few years—a year even—in a business connec- 
tion before entering upon the ministerial life 
would have been of great service to them. 

Another reason for non-attendance at church 
is to be found in the character and nature of 
man himself. In one way or another we are 
all weak. We tire soon of the same thing. 
We tire of the voice, the style, the same way 
of putting the subject—even of the way the 
clergyman parts his hair. We are but human 
and humanity is much the same in saint or 
sinner. All this should be taken into consid- 
eration by the young preacher. 

Another reason is the persistence in preach- 
ing and teaching on the old lines of —— 
and style. Rule o’ thumbsermons are a thing 
of the past. Truth and Christianity are ever 
the same, but manners and methods change. 
We are even now making one of the great 
epochs or eras in the world of religious 
thought as well as in secular affairs, and 
this must not be lost sight of, People are 
quite as susceptible to the truth as they ever 
were, but not if presented in the old, dry, 
hard way. It is useless, nay, utter folly, to 
say that this is the fault of congregations. He 
is the wise one and will be the successful and 
winsome preacher Who recognizes the changed 
conditions of men in the march of time which 
is changing all our methods of religion and 
business 

People will go to church 1f they are pleased 
or interested, and to be pleased and interested 
they must be met with something besides the 
cut and dried formalities of another age. 

G. W. B. 
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EVERY ONE EVEKY DAY A PENNY. 


Every one of our benevolent societies needs 
an enlargement of gifts to its treasury. Busi- 
ness affairs are in such a condition that there 
is grave danger of cuitailment in giving. 
Special effort to prevent this is called for. 

hat is more simple, or more easily accom- 
plished, than the offering on the part of every 
one of a penny a day to a common fund, to be 
proportionally distributed, which shall be ad- 
ditional. to that which is ordinarily given. 
No one, not even our young people or the 
children of the Sunday school, would find 
themselves burdened with the giving of so 
smallanamount. And the aggregate of such 
trifling offerings for the year would be a sur- 
prisingly large sum. We have about 90,000 
resident church members in Massachusetts. 
If each one of them should give a penny a day 
in addition to what has hitherto been given 
that would add $328,500 to that contributed in 
1892 to the several societies. 

Why not, then, rally to the aid of the socie- 
ties in the great work which is before them on 
this line? Without diminishing the gifts of 
furmer years, let us all, old and young, re- 
solve that with the beginning of December we 
will give a penny a day. We would suggest 
that the last Sunday of the month be set apart 
as Penny Sunday, when these offerings shall 
be received in all the churches as an act of 
worship. We would also suggest that a divi- 
sion of the sum thus contributed be made at 
least once a quarter to the seven societies in 
the following proportion: A. B. C. F. M., .30; 
C. H. M.8., .25; A. M. A., .15; C. B. 8., .10; 
A. E.S., .10; 8.8. & P.S., .07; Min. Ref., .03. 

This, then, is in brief our proposition. Every 
one every day a penny for our missionary 
work in addition to what has hitherto been 
given. The last Sunday of every month to be 
set apart as Penny Sunday for reception of 
these offerings. A proportionate distribution 
of them to the different societies quarterly. 
What say you, men and women of our Congre- 
gational churches, and you, Christian Endeav- 
orers, and you, boys and girls of the Sunday 
school? Will you all rally to the help of the 
Lord in the present emergency with the rally- 
ing cry, Every one every day a penny? 

ELDRIDGE Mix, Chairman of State Committee 
on Systematic Benevolence. 


‘* YOUNG PASTOR” RISES TO EXPLAIN. 


I have been highly amused at the interest 
excited by the recital of my Chicago experi- 
ence with free pews, and I have been led to 
wonder whether our imaginations color Scrip- 
ture teachings to the same degree that the 
imaginations of my critics have misread my 
letter. 

My genial critic, ‘‘ An Old Deacon,” imag- 
ines that my temper was seriously ruffled by 
my experience and gently rebukes me for 
eee away in a rage”’ and for indulging in 
other feelings equally unbecoming a minister 
and a Christian. And now a sympathizing 
friend, ‘‘ E.M. D.,” appears, who surmises that 
my ** human nature”’’ was offended because I 
was not given a seat on the floor of the church 
among the elect! Iam sorry to have to dispel 
the fancies of such kind critics, but truth com- 
pels me. I did not want a seat on the floor of 
the church. I preferred to sit in the gallery, 
where I had as good a seat as there was in the 
building. Nor did I once lose my temper or 
experience the slightest feeling of rage: I 
entered heartily into the service, enjoyed it 
thoroughly and went away thanking God for 
the inspiration I had received. But. I did 
carry away with me an intensified feeling of 
disgust with the system I had seen exempli- 
fied—a system which practically shuts out the 

oor and the cmpone nad from the body of God’s 

ouse and then suffers the first fifteen minutes 
of the service to be interrupted by those who 
were waiting to be seated in the places left 
vacant by the pew holders. 

One or two questions are suggested by my 
critics which ? should like to answer. My 
=— censor, “An Old Deacon,” wants to 

now if I would really be willing to be the 
pastor of a church that was run on the free 

ew, voluntary pledge system. 
rother, in the few years that I have nin 
the ministry I have never served under an 
other system! Both the churches of whic 
have been pastor have been free pew 
churches, and my — has always been 
= paid, as have all other financial ob- 
igations of the churches, and annual deficits 
have been the exception! It is a groundless 
fear that you cannot run church finances suc- 
cessfully on the free pew system. If a com- 
parison were made between churches adopting 
the pew rental system and those having free 
pews and voluntary pledges, I believe that 
the comparison would be in favor of the latter. 
No church that has ever faithfully tried the 
pledge system would care to go back to rented 


pews. 
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Of course there are free pews and free pews. 
I see no reason why you may not have family 
sittings, selected by lot, and still retain the 
fundamental idea of the free pew system. It 
will amount to that, in practical experience, 
whether your sittings are assigned or not. 
The grave error in the pew rental system is 
that 1t apportions the sittings of God’s house 
—that ought to be the most democratic insti- 
tution on earth—on the basis of wealth, an 
idea utterly foreign to the spirit of Christianity. 
No, kind critics, in spite of all your objections 
and all your fears I am still, 

For free pews, YOUNG PASTOR. 


A MISSIONARY’S VIEW OF THE BOARD MEETING. 


Hopeful and cheerful letters are coming to 
us from mission fields, where the result of the 
Worcester meeting was welcomed with thanks- 
giving. A missionary in Turkey writes: 


The Congregationalist with report of board 
meeting was given us by the censor last 
Wednesday. How eagerly we tore intoit! I 
read it walking along the cobbled streets at 
imminent danger of stumbling over the street 
dogs. What I read on the first page would 
have made me throw up my hat and shout in 
any free country, but as I am in Turkey I 
could only ejaculate, ‘‘ Thank the Lord, thank 
the Lord!” 

As I compare the gloomy forecast in yours 
of July 25 (whose fears I fully shared) with 
the actual result of Oct. 10-13, I can only say 
with deep and humble gratitude, ‘God does 
answer prayer.’”’ We earnestly and anxiously, 
and many times a day, besought the Lord to 
lead to a definite settlement—a peaceful settle- 
ment, if possible—before the meeting assem- 
bled and during its progress. ‘ Exceeding 
abundantly, above all that we ask or think,” 
so He has done for us. Will He not do like- 
wise for us in funds the coming year? Will 
there not now be a reaction of hearty enthu- 
siasm for the board’s work on the part of 
many who for some time have supported it 
rather from sense of duty than because they 
were in sympathy with its modus operandi? 
The Lord grant it. 

I thank the Congregationalist for its moder- 
ate and conciliatory attitude, which has helped 
toward this result. Walk on in “the golden 
mean,’’ I pray you. 


DIGNIFY THE DEGREES. 


I like your correspondent M. E. D.’s sugges- 
tion respecting Honorary Degrees. With our 
present system our colleges are not unwilling 
to grant degrees, especially as a reward for 
service rendered or anticipated, and there are 
plenty of men who, although they may be 
“surprised ” at receiving them, do not decline 
to accept the honor. Why can we not havea 
college ‘‘trust’”’ or 4 cel which shall re- 
quire for what we call honorary degrees a pre- 
scribed course of reading with examinations 
and original research on some subject, as is 
now required for the degree of Ph. D. in our 
universities? It might be agreed by our in- 
stitutions that no degrees would be granted 
except for work actually done. It has seemed 
to me that the D. D. should come from theo- 
logical seminaries instead of colleges. We 
ought to have a degree which shall be con- 
sidered equal] to D. D. or LL. D., but which can 
properly be given for literary excellence or 
geueral scholarship. For this we now use 
LL. D., thus destroying the original signitfi- 
cance of the degree. As we have invented the 
term “musical doctor’’in modern times, we 
might also have a “‘ literary doctor ’’ (Lit. D.), 
or — a better term might be found, only 
make it an honor equal to the other degrees. 

This system would greatly increase the sig- 
nificance of degrees, and ought to be an inspi- 
ration to original research. 

A COLLEGE TRUSTEE. 


QUITE THE PROPER THING. 


A certain church has a number of unsettled 
ministers resident in or near its parish. The 
pulpit is just now vacant. Meeting a com- 
mittee man there, I said to him, ‘‘I am told 
that you are hearing all of your minister pa- 
rishioners.’’ He replied, ‘‘ Yes, these good 
men have been of great service to us. They 
have stood ready, some of them for years, to 
serve us in many ways, without money and 
without price. They have conducted funeral 
services, led evening meetings, filled many 
gaps in emergencies, aided us by brief “sd 
dresses when we wished a number of short 
speeches, and in countless other ways. And 
now that this opportunity has come for us to 
discharge something of our obligation to 
them by offering a pleasant compliment and 
with it a substantial fee, we thought it a 
handsome thing todo so. We are enjoying it 


all around, and when we have heard them all 
we shall listen to candidates.” x 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 5* 





An Order of Worship for Eventide 


Theme: The Forgiveness of Sins 





The Congregation will please observe carefully the directions = meng | 
' n small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 
MINISTER.—Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, 
Call ye upon him while he is near: 
Let the wicked forsake his way, 
And the unrighteous man his thoughts: 
And let him return unto the Lord, 
And he will have merey upon him; 
And to our God for he will abundantly pardon. 
Rend your heart, and not your garments, 
And turn unto the Lord your God: 
For he is gracious and full of compassion, 
Slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. 

ProrLe.—Shew us thy mercy, O Lord, 

And grant us thy salvation. 
RESPONSE. (The following response may be sung by a choir.) 

By thy mercy, O deliver us, good Lord. 

To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgivenesses. 

HYTSIN,. (i The congregation will rise and sing.) 
There’s a wideness in God’s mercy.—ERIE. 

MINISTER.—Have I any pleasure in the death of the wicked? saith the Lord God: 
and not rather that he should return from his way, and live? Cast away from you 
all your transgressions, wherein ye have transgressed; and make ye a new heart and 
a new spirit: for why will ye die? 
MINISTER.—Come now, let us reason together saith the Lord: 
Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow. 

PEopLE.—Though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool. 
I, even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own sake, 
And I will not remember thy sins. 


(Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services as 
published in pamphlet form: Isa. 44: 22; Ps. 85: 2; Ps. 86: 5; Ps. 103: 2, 3,8, 10-12; Ps. 145: 9.) 


He sent the word unto the children of Israel, 
Preaching good tidings of peace by Jesus Christ. 





MINISTER.—Unto you first God, having raised up his Servant, sent him to bless you, 
in turning away every one of you.from your iniquities. 

To him bear all the prophets witness, that through his name every one that believ- 
eth on him shall receive remission of sins. 

Through this man is proclaimed unto you remission of sins: and by him every one 
that believeth is justified from all things. 

In whom we have our redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of our tres- 
passes, according to the riches of his grace. 

God being rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us, even when we 
were dead through our trespasses, quickened us together with Christ. 


ProrLe.—Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift. 


HYTSIN. (8&4 The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Love divine, all love excelling.—BEECHER. 
PRAYER. [When desired the following prayer may be said.) 


MINISTER.—Let us pray. 

Lord of all life, guiding and governing all things of thy lovingkindness and 
power, hear our thanksgivings unto thee for the joy that comes of sin forgiven, 
weakness strengthened, victory promised, life eternal looked for. To every one of 
us grant that, being fully conscious of having erred and strayed from thy ways, we 
may be equally conscious of our need to go back again to thee, the Good Shepherd. 
Let there be no doubt with any one of us that thou dost forgive even to the utter- 
most all those that draw nigh in penitence to thee. Give to the lowliest hope, bring 
to the saddest joy, that so thy gospel may be indeed to us glad tidings. In the 
name of Christ we pray. Amen. 


I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord. 





MINISTER.— If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is oot 
in us. If we confess our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

MINISTER.— Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy lovingkindness. 


ProrLe.— According to the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my 
transgressions. 


(Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services 48 
published in pamphlet form: Ps. 51: 2-4, 6, 10-12, 14-17.) 
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CHANT. (tar When the De Profundis is not chanted it will be read by the minister and people in unison.) 


Out | of the | depths || have I cried | unto | thee, O| Lord! 
Lord | hear my | voice || let thine ears be attentive to the voice | of my | suppli | cations. 
If thou, Lord, shouldest | mark in | iquities || O | Lord | who shall stand? 
But there is for | giveness with | thee || that | thou | mayest be | feared. 
I wait for the Lord, my | soul doth | wait || and in his | word | do I| hope. 
My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that watch | for the | morning |\I say, 
more than they that | watch | for the | morning. 
Let Israel hope | in the | Lord||for with the Lord there is mercy, and with | him is | 
plenteous re | demption. 
And he shall re | deem | Israel || from | all | his in | iquities. 
HYMN. (§@ The congregation will sing without rising.) 
Take me, O my Father, take me.— DORRNANCE. 
Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us. 
MINISTER.— Ther came Peter, and said to him, Lord, how oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him? until seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say not 
unto thee, Until seven times; but, Until seventy times seven. 
PropLE.— Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 


(Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services ag 
published in pamphlet form: Matt. 5: 44, 48; Matt. 6: 14,15; Matt. 7: 1; Rom. 12: 19-21; Eph. 4: 31, 32.) 


HYSIN. (0G The congregation will rise and sing: } 
Lord, as to Thy dear cross we flee.— SILOAM. 
PRAYER. (By the minister.) 
( Here may be introduced, when desired, a musical response by the organ or by a choir.) 
SCRIPTURE LESSON. (Luke 15 or Matt. 18: 23-35 is suggested as a suitable passage of Scripture to 


be read.) 
ANTHED, (Choir.) *(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation.) 
*Thou Grace Divine, encircling all.— MANOAH. 
ADDRESS OR SERTIION. 
CLOSING SERVICE. 
MINISTER.— Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies and thy lovingkindnesses; 


PEoPLE.—For they have been ever of old. 
Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my transgressions: 


According to thy lovingkindness remember thou me 
For thy goodness’ sake, 0 Lord. 
HYMN. (t@> The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Love of love, as deep and free.—SEYMOUR. 


PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. 


MINISTER.— Let us pray. 

Grant unto us, Holy Father, the blessedness of those who endure temptation: and 
with every temptation make also unto us the way of escape. 

Suffer not an uncharitable or an unforgiving spirit to have dominion over us. 
give our enemies, and unite ourshearts to fear thy name. 

Unto all thy children, forgiving and forgiven, grant, O Lord, thy peace. 


ProPpLE.—Take away all iniquity and receive us graciously, we beseech thee 
O Lord. ‘ 


MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— * 


Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil: For thine is the kingdom, and the power 
and the glory, for ever. Amen. 
MinistER—And the God of all grace, who called you unto his eternal glory in Christ, 
shall himself perfect, stablish, strengthen you. To him be the dominion for ever 
and ever. : 
Peace be unto us all. Amen. 
(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 

1, Thanksgiving ; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 
of Thy Youth; 8. General Worship. Address all orders, which must be accompanied by 
cash, to 


(F The congregation seated and bowing down.) 


For- 





THE CONGREGATION ALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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You are young aad have the world before 
you; stoop as you go through it and you will 
miss mapy hard thuinps.— Cotton Mather. 


Human parlance talks of growing old, but 
if the process is a right one it is only the 
husk which is shriveling, only the shell which 
shows signs of withering and decay. Within 
isthe precious fruit mpening to a perfect im- 
wortality —Prof. H. M. Tyler. 


The greatest of fan)ts, I should say, is to be 
conscious of none.—Cur/yle, 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Mission Work in Boston was the subject 
at last Monday’s session, the speakers be- 
ing Mr. W. H. West of the Union Rescue 
Mission, 32 Kneeland Street, and Mr. H. F. 
Parkhurst of the Pitts Street Mission. Both 
gave interesting accounts of their work, 
which is similar in character and more. than 
ever needed this winter. Wholesome food 
and comfortable lodging, either free or at 
nominal cost, a cordial welcome and live gos- 
pel meetings are the attractions employed ; 
the relief of immediate suffering, conversion 
and ultimate change of life the objects, and re- 
newed men, temperate, useful and self-sup- 
porting, the gratifying results. One man re- 
claimed at the Union Mission is now doing 
mission work in Africa. A broom-making in- 
dustry is connected with this institution, 
where two instructors are employed, and $15,- 
000 worth of brooms have been made and sold. 
Fifty-five persons who have been helped at 
the Pitts Street Mission have returned and 
testified their appreciation by gifts of from 
one to sixty dollars. 

The latter enterprise has become self-sup- 
porting, except during the summer months, 
when the expenses exceed the receipts by 
about $1,200. Among its beneficiaries are 
former ministers, sons of ministers and mem- 
bers of leading city churches. This winter, 
when so many temperate, efficient men are 
out of employment, a better class than usual 
appeal for aid and the work is doubly encour- 
aging because there is a foundation of Chris- 
tian training and good habits to build on. 
Both these leaders are glad of opportunities 
to tell their thrilling story in the churches, 
taking with them some of their converts as 
living witnesses to the value of their work. 

After the addresses prayer was offered in 
behalf of Dr. Smith Baker, who was reported 
to be seriously ill. 


LS 


A NOVELIST’S VIEW. 


Thomas Nelson Page is a loyal Episco- 
palian. Heis not only acharming depicter of 
the life and ideals of the South, but also a sane 
layman, opposed to the undue emphasis placed 
on ritualism. Witness his recent remarks at 
the Church Congress: 


I declare that so long as you preach Christ 
and feed His sheep, do not greatly care 
whether it be in a white robe or a black; it 
is only when I find fighting going on overa 
robe that I know the church is suffering. . . . 
Heaven forbid that I should gauge a man 
by his coat—but we demand that when they 
preach they shall preach Christ and not any- 
thing else whatsoever. The priest to whom I 
give my reverence and <—e is not the 
unctionary insisting upon his order, but is 
that man whose life shines as a light to lead 
men to Christ. 











Sbsolutely 
Pure 

A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 
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OURRENT SATIRE. 


NOT CALLED. 


He may be a scholar familiar with books, 
In person a model, unrival’d for looks, 
An orator too, like the great “‘ Mister Puff,” 
But that, to our notion, is not quite enough ; 
In language decided the truth must be told— 
We think, for our parish, he’s rather too old. 


For aught that we bear of, he may be a saint, 
And none of his errors make any complaint; 
He knows all the canons and rubrics by heart, 
And oft to the needy will blessings impart ; 
Rut he isn’t the shepherd we want at our fold, 
We think, for this parish, he’s rather too old. 


Did you ever learn that experience tells 
And work by a master for full value sells? 


You makea mistake when that man you pass by, 


And say, when inquir’d of the reason and why, 
ia language emphatic, * the truth must be told, 
We think, for our parish, he’s rather too old.” 


O what shall we do when our pastors get gray, 
And eannot quite compass the world in a day? 
I know nothing else save devoutly to pray 
They soon may be “ called” to some region away 
Where angels invite to the City of Gold, 
And none will refuse them for being too old. 
—Tacoma New Era. 


A VERY BUSY WOMAN. 


She pronounced in sounding platitude 
Her universal gratitude, 
For men of every latitude, 
From the tropics to the poles; 
She felt a consanguinity, 
A sisterly affinity, 
A kind of kith and-kinity, 
For all these foreign souls. 


For Caledonian Highlanders, 

For brutal South Sea Islanders, 

For wet and moist and dry landers, 
For Gentile, Greek and Jew, 

For Finns and for Siberians, 

For Arabs and Algerians, 

For Tierra-de}l-Fuegians, 
She was in a constant stew. 


O, it worried Miss Sophronia 

Lest the men of Patagonia 

Should all die with the pneumonia, 
With the pbthisic or the chills. 

Yes, indeed, she worried daily, 

Lest a croup or cold should wayiay 

Some poor Soudanese or Malay, 
Dying for the lack of pills. 


And she toiled on without measure, 
And with most unstinted pleasure, 
For the good of Central Asia 
And the pagan people there. 
But meanwhile her little sister 
Died of a neglected blister, 
But Sophronia hardly missed her, 
For she had no time to spare. 
—Hudson(N. Y.) Gazette. 





If you’ve got a sermon, preach ft, 

Nor wander off in tangled maze 
Of old Egyptian idol worship, 

And waste your time on ancient days. 
Prog the people now before you, 

Point their way to holy ground, 
But, in doing it, have merey— 

Boil it down. 


When you read a chapter, read it, 
Not in drony sing-song tone; 
Put some vim and pathos in it, 
As though you meant to send it home. 
And if you undertake to comment, 
Don’t obscurely “ slosh around,” 
Give an explanation plainly, 
Boil it down. 


Preach pure religion, undefiled, 
Not science, doctrine or philosophy. 
Give clear ideas in language mild, 

Not higher “‘ critics” nor theosophy. 
Preach gospel truth and do not flatter, 
And if on earth you wish renown, 
To thirsty souls pour living water. 
Boil it down. 


Your hearers do not like to sit 
So very long at morning prayer, 

With neither wisdom, worth nor wit 
To keep them wakeful there. 

So clip your words and speak with care, 
And if you’d win a heavenly crown, 
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oO, ——, at the morning prayer, 


Boil it down! 
— The Interior. 





The Wine and Spirit Gazette, the organ of the 
liquor trade, recently said: 


There are many men still in business in this 
city who can remember when every corner 
grocery had its bar; when the license fee was 
merely nominal; when all night and Sunday 
selling was at the option of the seller; when, 
in fact, the sale of liquor was practically as 
free as the pursuit of any other lawful busi- 
ness. .. . Today the traftic is absolutely out- 
lawed in half a dozen States; local option ex- 
cludes it from large portions of other States; 
high license curtails the profits 1t yields else- 
where, while wherever permitted—mark the 
word permitted—it is weighted down by exac- 
tions and restrictions of the most galling and 
oppressive character. Indeed, every effort is 
made to rob the business of any claim to re- 
spectability and to brand those who follow it 
as criminals, or, at least, men of no standing 
in the community. And this is the result of 
only fifty years of prohibition agitation. 








Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


NICHOLS—MORLEY—In Wuhu, China, Oct. 26, by the 
British consul, and afterwards by Rev. D. W. Le- 
Lacheur, Rev. Howard 8. Nichols of Goshen, N. 58., 
and Elizabeth A. A. Morley of Pittsfield, both of the 
International Missionary Alliance. 

VROOMAN—BLACK—In Washington, D.C., Dec. 13, by 
Rev. MacKay Smith, D. D., Rev. Frank B. Vrooman, 
pee of Salem Street Church, Worcester, and Gracia 
M. c 


Deaths. 


( The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
addittonal line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 














BLADES—In Worcester, at the insane asylum, Rev. 
John T. Blades, formerly pastor at Campello. 

FALES—In Norfolk, Dec. 14, Mary T., wife of the late 
Elisha F. Fales, aged 82 yrs., 8 mos. 

LELAND-—In Amherst, Dec 17, Rev. J. H. M. Leland, a 
graduate of Amherst in 1840 and of Andover in 1845, 
aged 72 yrs. His pastorates were at Bethel, Me., South 
Royalston and Thorndike, Mass. 

MOORE—In Hartford, Ct., Dec. 16, Mary Valentine 
King, wife of Rev. W. H. Moore. ° 
WASTELL—In Clinton, Mich., Dec, 12, Rev. William P. 

Wastell, a retired minister, aged 89 yrs. 


MRS. MARY A. BLANEY. 

A large circle of friends are called on to mourn the 
loss of Mrs. Blaney, the widow of Thomas R. Blaney, 
who died at her late resid , 675 Tr t Street, Bos- 
ton, Nov. 12. She was born in Portland, Me., Aug. 21, 
1812, but at an early age removed to Boston, where the 
greater part of her life nas been spent. 

She was a woman of strong convictions, and every 
reform that promised good to the community found in 
her a ready helper. She also possessed the rare abilit 
of doing good in a quiet, unostentatious way, so that it 
could be truly said of her, “Her left hand knew not 
what her right hand did,” and even those nearest to her 
had no idea of her extended charities and how many 
there were to rise up and call her blessed until after she 
had left us. : 

Hers was too earnest a nature to be content with the 
trifies of life, and, her sympathies being keenly alive to 
the needs of the suffering, she was led early in her mar- 
ried life to found a society for their relief, at a time 
when it was questionable whether such an orga tion, 
managed by women, could be a success, and when there 
was none in existence in Chelsea, which was then her 
home. This society has grown to be large and flourish- 
ing and continues to be a boon of mercy to many. 
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Others have taken up the work, but they know little 9 
her seif-sacrific efforts when alone, with but 
encouragement and even in the face of opposition, she 
ressed forward in a cause which she knew was dear 
her Master’s heart. 
For many a she was a member of Mt. Vernon 
Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Kirk, pastor, under whose 
ministry her fervent prayers and earnest Christian life 
were rewarded by the remarkable conversion of 
husband from a strong opposer to a hearty believer jp 
the Word of . for more than twenty-five years she 
been a member of Shawmut Church. : The precepts 
and promises of the Bible were ever her celight, ang 
her love for her Saviour never waned but grew brigh 
and brighter, until her last with us were truly a 
triumph of faith in the assurance that she was safe in 
the arms of Jesus. 








A CurrIous REVELATION.—These are days of 
strange discoveries. Here is the house of Paine’s 
Furniture Co., selling French Colonial Desks, of a 
pattern never found under $35, yet they are taking 
orders through the holidays at $13.50. It would 
certainly be worth $13.50 to many persons to know 
how such a price could pay for the labor alone, 


1 Would Not be Alive 


BUT FOR 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 











Erysipelas and Kidney Trouble 
Cured at 93 Years of Age. 


‘*T commenced using Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
seven years ago, at which time I was nearly 
helpless, suffering from Erysipelas, which 
covered nearly my whole body and made me 


Blind in One Eye. 


My sufferings were intense, being completely 
raw from the disease. I also had kidney com. 
plaint, and at the time of my husband’s death 
was unable to stand on my feet without 
support. After using Hood’s Sarsaparilla a 
short time I began to feel stronger, the sores 
began to heal, the kidney trouble abated. 
After using six bottles I was emtirely free 
from both diseases. My appetite became much 
better and I grew stronger, and now at ninety- 
Sarsa- 


Hood’s x. Cures 


three years of age I am able to attend church 
and take quite long walks. Had it not been 
for this ‘valuable medicine, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, I should not be alive today to tell this 
story. I keep a bottle of it at hand con- 
stantly.”” Mrs. Perm«Lia Saxton, Turners 
Falls, Mass. 

“T can certify to the truth of this state 
ment.’’ Mrs. H. Emery, Turners Falls, Mass. 





Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache. Pry a box. 








IN 















$13.50. 


One person in 20 may hesitate about this Desk; at 
least 19 in 20 will be satisfied at a glance that it is 
THE GREATEST DESK BARGAIN EVER KNOWN 
THIS CITY. 

We have no time to convince one person when 19 
SN buyers stand, with money ready, only waiting answers to 


== the various quéstions of dimension. They are: 
Height . Pe a Were Ee ee ee 4 ft. 4) in. 
| | rer ms: el ee 
ia a mereranre SF 
Depth with lid down ..... . 2 ft. 2) im) 
Height of overhamg....... 11 in. 
Depth of Drawers ....... 5} in. 
Size of Mirror ......... Sx t2 in 
Bevel of same ......... 3-4 in. 





The wood is Red Oak, with fine finish; elaborately carved top and 
brass trimmings; automatic supports to lid; 


base; burnished 
dust-proof finish. 


Special Holiday price (only until Dec. 25), $13.50. 
New General Catalogue, square octavo, 288 pp., 300 illustrations. Sent to any address on receipt of five 


2cent stamps. 


_  _PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


BOSTON 


{ SOUTH Aine’ DEPOT. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The House of Representatives has already 
distinguished itself in the estimation of busi- 
ness men by defeating a national bankruptcy 
law—a measure of business equity and justice 
jong sought at the bands of our legislators, 
but one never so fortunate as to impress the 
members from the South and West. More re- 
cently this same branch of the national legisla- 
ture has passed or advanced laws raising the 
Territories of Utah, Arizona and New Mexico 
to the rank of States. While the justice of 
admitting these Territories to the Union can- 
not be gainsaid, provided they have the requi- 
site population and resources, yet the whole 
conservative portion of the country trembles 
at the consequent large increase of power in 
the Senate of these mining States. The pro- 
portion of power wielded in the Senate by the 
senators from half a dozen mining States of 
small population was well exhibited during 
the recent struggle over the repeal of the sil- 
ver purchase law. . A further increase of that 
power seems especially inopportune with such 
grave financial and industrial problems press- 
ing upon Congress for early solution. 

The promised early action upon the new 
tariff bill has not yet materialized. A month 
will have slipped away before the bill really 
gets before the House. More than a month 
will have passed before a Democratic caucus 
determines the action to be taken by the party 
as a whole upon certain features of the tariff 
and other accompanying revenue bills. If 
delay were the worst feature of the situation 
but little complaint would be made. But the 
ultimate fate of the bill, the prospect for 
material amendments, are so much in doubt 
that those branches of trade which are directly 
affected by prospective changes in duties are 
well-nigh paralyzed. 

In the Senate there is the lamentable intro- 
duction of a bill providing in effect fora re- 
sumption of silver coinage. The bill is intro- 
duced, too, by Senator Voorhees, the man 
selected by his party associates to champion 
the repeal fight, and a man, therefore, whose 
acts have more than ordinary significance and 
effect. He is, moreover, chairman of the 
finance committee of the Senate, a position 
which ought to be held by one of pre-eminently 
sound views on financial questions. 

With this unfavorable outlook in Congress, 
and a very evident tendency to talk Hawaiian 
polities rather than business problems, there 
is in the executive branch of the Government 
a total absence of indications of a desire or 
intention to replenish the altogether inade- 
quate cash balance and gold reserve of the na- 
tional Treasury. The working cash balance is 
ridiculously low. Instead of any tendency on 
the part of the revenues to increase and so 
improve the cash balance, the tendency is just 
the opposite, The Treasury loses ground each 
month, and, as no new tariff law can become 
operative for months to come, the question 
arises, How low will the working cash balance 
be allowed to run and where is the safety 
point? Or look at the gold reserve—only a 
little over $80,000,000 against demand liabili- 
ties of ten times that amount. At the moment 
there may be no sign of any further demands 
on that gold reserve, but it is not there for 
demands that can be foreseen—it is there for 
unforseeable emergencies. Whocan tell when 
one will arise? The very condition of the 
gold reserve itself, its low state, is as likely a 
cause a8 any now to be imagined for giving 
tise some day to a demand on this gold. No; 
sound finance requires the Government to 
have a dollar in gold in its vaults for every 
credit dollar outstanding. Such a reserve is 
not to be thought of now, but a decent per- 
centage of reserve is an absolute necessity of 
the time. An issue of bonds should be made 
at once for this purpose. 

Let Washington cease to antagonize the 
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business interests of the country, and rather 
put itself in line to support and promote them. 





TOPIOS FOR THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 
Suggested by the Boston Ministers’ Meeting. 
BIBLE PRAYERS, 


Sunday, Jan. 7. A PRAYER OF ABRAHAM. Gen- 
18: 23-33. For a City. 
Monday, yl rt A PRAYER OF JACOB. Gen. 32: 9-12, 
1-32. For a Household 

Jan.9. A PRAYER OF DAVID. 1 Chron, 29: 

10-19. A Thanksgiving. 

Wednesday, Jan ) A PRAYER OF SOLOMON. 2 
Chron. 6: 12-42. A Consecration. 

Thursday, Jan. 11. PRAYER OF DANIEL. Dan. 9: 
3-19. A Copmeesien. 

Friday, Jan. 12. A PRAYER OF JESUS. John I7. A 
Benediction. 

Saturday, Jan. 13. A PRAYER OF PETER. Acts 10: 
9-23. A Protestand Submission. 


Suggested by the E gelical Alli 
9: fageaw, Jan.7. Sermon: “Pentecostal Power.” Acts 


Monday, Jan. 8. umiitice and snanpegiving. 

Tuesday, Jan.9. The Church Univers 

Wednesday, Jan. 10. Nations and Their Rulers. 

Frereney, Jan. il. aa Missions. 

Friday, Jan. 12. me ions and ‘the Jews. 

yay bangs Jan. 13. °Families and Schoo 

Sunday, Jan. 14. Sermon: “ The fone Coming of 
Our Lord.” Rev. 22: 12. 

Pastors who wish their congregations to take an inter- 
est in the Week of Prayer should distribute among their 
people the Congregationalist HANDBOOK, which con- 
tains, besides much other valuable information, the 
above list. Copies of the list prepared by the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, with full subdivision of topics, can be had 
at 50 cents per 100, by sending to 511 United Charities 
Building, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-Second Street, 
New York. 




















HE advance of refined 
taste and true artistic 
education is shown in noth- 
ing more than in the demand 
for Dorflinger’s American Cut 
Glass. We are glad to an- 
nounce our ability to fully 
meet this demand by reason 
of our large force 
of skilled workmen 
and our complete 
facilities for pro- 
duction. 





Trado-Mark. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
Nw York, 








Why not preserve your papers? 





A 
Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST. 








Size A holding 13 numbers. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, ca:rlage prepaid, either size, 76 cents. 


Two sizes. f 





W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 








Financial. 








Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 44% to 64%. 

Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. secen mas.” 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 





Now is the Time 
TO LOOK INTO THE MATTER 
OF INVESTING JANUARY FUNDS. 
OUR 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


Farm and City Loans 


6% and 7 * INTEREST, 


are recommended for safety and prompt- 


ness in meeting interest and principal. 
Send for list. References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Col. 








8% Guaranteed rua Stock. 8% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on oy roved 
Iowa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. In- 
terest income exceeds $5,500.00 nt my No 
8 per cent. investment in Iowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. 

$15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report. 


lowa National Building & Loan Association, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


COLLECTIONS. 


Western [lortgages. 

Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 
companies are finding 

The Atlas Land and Investment Ce., 
of Lawrence, Kansas, 

ncy for collecting interest and 
principal, peremasne Ge ‘aulted m ortgages. dh up back 
taxes contin selling land. e Atlas Co. has ren- 
dered valuab Ny Service to many hundsed investors at a 
minimum agpenee. both secur a tow 1 Beeson safe a where 
wa eee caliched. OW PERKINS. Pros 


23 Years’ 





the best and cheapest a 





Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


Will collect or foreclose defaulted mortgages. 


J B. erent o* LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 





large d 
Particulars 


0 provipert SAVING ASS’N, 


7 FIRST, SOLD MORTBAES = 


Address, T¢COMA AvACOMA, WASH 


‘DEAD D DOG” 


Holders of defauited Western mortgages, Beat 
Estate Bonds or Land through foreciosure and 
who will act upon our advice, may realize one 
ey YS cents on the dollar--cash. Address 
H. WILCOX & CO., Brokers, 
436 fonity Bidg., Chicago, UL 


al cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
| 0 0 Soe taal Kesoclation me epeclative fea- 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A LETTER FROM THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LESSON COMMITTEE. 


Under the date of Boston, Dec. 7, 1893, the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee has sent out the follow- 
ing circular: 


At this, the first meeting of the International 
Lesson Committee held after the International Sun- 
day School Convention at St. Louis (Aug. 30-Sept. 
2, 1893), it is thought fit on the part of the Les- 
son Committee to issue this circular, to which the 
earnest attention of all pastors, Sunday school teach- 
ers and those interested in Sunday school work is 
respectfully called. 

First. We gratefully recognize the kind way in 
which the convention was pleased to speak of the 
past work of the Committee. 

Second. We thankfully recognize the good hand 
of the Lord upon us in our work of providing les- 
sons for the Sunday schools of the world, and in the 
large measure of success that has attended them. 

Third. We recognize the confidence reposed in us 
by the convention in freeing us from all restric- 
tions except the provision for temperance lessons, 
while we feel the increased responsibility theréby 
placed upon us. 

In view of the work before the committee, the 
earnest attention of the Sunday school world is called 
to our request for information and co-operation. 

The system as prescribed has been one lesson for 
all grades or classes in the schoo] and one lesson for 
all the Sunday schools of the world. This plan has 
been acted upon for twenty-one years and has met 
with genera] and hearty indorsement. 

The original instructions to the committee em- 
braced the following direction: “To select a course 
of Bible lessons for a series of years not exceeding 
seven, which shall, as far as they may decide possi- 
ble, embrace a general study of the whole Bible, 
alternating between the Old and New Testaments, 
semi-annually or quarterly as they shall deem best.”’ 

From time to time suggestions have been made to 
the committee on such subjects as the following: 

a. Separate lessons for primary classes. 

b. Lessons for adult or universiiy classes. 

ec. Longer or shorter Scripture selections. 

d,. Graded lessons. 

e. The adaptation of the lessons to the Christian 
or church year. 

J. Temperance lessons. 

g. Missionary lessons. 

h. Particular lessons on other subjects. 

i. A course of supplemental lessons. 

Jj. Lessons not in the Bible, but about the Bible. 

Two considerations should be kept in mind: 

First. That the object sought by the Lesson Com- 
mittee is to exalt God’s Word and to unite all 
Christians in all parts of the world in the study of 
the same portion of the sacred Scriptures. 

Second. To present a scheme of lessons fitted for 
general Sunday school work for all, without note or 
comment, leaving it to commentators and expositors 
to explain, expound and illustrate. 

Any system of teaching may be applied to the 
lessons selected—the inductive, the Socratic or any 
other scientific method. The selection and use of 
these methods belong to the lesson writers and 
teachers, and many Sunday schools using the In- 
ternational Lessons have for years, under the graded 
system, employed such methods. 

With the selection of the lessons, the memory 
verses and the Golden Texts the duty of the com- 
mittee ends, and the work of preparing the lesson 
helps begins. 

We deeply feel the importance of the trust com- 
mitted to us, and we sincerely desire to be used of 
God in carrying on to His glory the work of helping 
to lead all, adults, young people and the children of 
all lands, to study and love His Word. We earnestly 
ask your counsel, co-operation and prayers in the 
furtherance of these purposes. We are confident 
that we shall not be disappointed. 

Yours in Christian love and service, 

J. H. VINCENT, Buffalo, 

JOHN HALL, New York, 

Joun A. Broapvus, Louisville, 

H. L. BAUGHER, Gettysburg, 

A. E. DUNNING, Buston, 

D. BERGER, Dayton, O., 

J.1I.D. Hinps, Lebanon, Tenn., 
WARREN RANDOLPH, Newport, R. I., 
B. F. Jacoss, Chicago, 

W. G. E. CUNNYNGHAM, Nashville, Tenn., 
JOHN Potts, Toronto, Ont., 

Moses D. HoGE, Richmond, Va., 

8. H. BLAKE, Toronto, Ont., 

B. B. TYLER, New York, 

JOHN A. STAHR, Lancaster, Pa. 
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There is no selfish salvation in Jesus Christ. 
A man cannot be saved withcut wishing and 
helping to save some one else. We are bound 
to each other by tendrils of affection and run- 
ners of help, and the world which Christ saves 
is one in which varied activities and mani- 
fold kinds of character are at work together 
for the general good.—Hugh Macmillan. 

a ee 

Whatever of good, or beauty, or interest 
there is in your life must come from yourself 
and the grace that may be planted in you.— 
Rudyard Kipling. 





Dress 
Pattcrns 


FOR - = 


Christmas 
Presents. 


Chandler & Co. 


Would call attention to a large and 
attractive line of Dress Lengths 
for the 


Holiday Trade, 


Which. will be offered at VERY LOW 
PRICES. Also a beautiful 
assortment of 


Christmas Prints, 


In New and Attractive Patterns 








CHANDLER & CO., 


WINTER STREET. 


GORDON’S 
CHRISTMAS SALE. 


KID GLOVES. — Button, Hook, 
and the Biarritz special, which we 
make and warrant, worth $1.00. Our 
price only 75c. 








te EE 
from 3 cents 
to the FINEST GOODS. 


INFANTS’ COATS AND BONNETS, 
UMBRELLAS, FANCY GOODS, 


Cotton Underwear, 
And Complete Line of Fing 


Hosiery and Underwear. 
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WARREN'S 
CHRISTMAS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Excelsior Diaries, 
Booklets and Quotation Calendars, 
Silver Frame and Clock Calendars, 


Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, with Silver 
Trimmings, 


Gents’ Fine Pocket Books and Letter Cases, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Traveling Cases, 
Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets, 

Opera Glass Bags, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver and Pearl Penholders, 
Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 
Waterman, Wirt and Caws Fountain Pens, 
Cross Stylographice Pens, Pen Wipers, 
Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 
Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 

Oak and Black Walnut Library Inkstands, 














Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 
Silver Stamp Boxes and Pen Cleaners, 
Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 
Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Mark Twain’s Scrap Books, 

Hand and Desk Blotters, 

Iyory and Wood Checkers, 
Backgammon Boards, Dominoes. 


Fine Stationery. 


336 WASHINGTON ST. 


Second Store Above Transcript Office. 


FIRST MORTGAGESIFOR SALE! 
$500. 38% 81,000. re yer $2,008 
T ME: 2 years, 3 years, and 5 years. 

INTEREST made equal to 7 per cent. semi-annually 


These mortgages are taken by us in part payment for 

property sold, and do not exceed 50 per cent. of the value 

of the property. 

We guarantee the ) paument of interest and 
principal. 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago, III. 


Chicago and Cook County, Ill rty bought and 
sold on commission; money loaned; taxes paid, tc. 














22 and 24 Temple Place. 





ce A Mpof Chicago maited free on application. 
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’ Unchartered, chainless and myriad-souled— 
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The Americans have nothing of which to 
be proud in their methods of dealing with 
the poor; they have repeated the mistakes 
and learned little from the experience of the 
old world. But they have a country the rich- 
est in the world, they have a national charac- 
ter which has absorbed much that is best in 
humanity, they receive every year thousands 
of immigrants who are the most energetic and 
hopeful of the old world; so that, if they will 
direct their great kindness of heart toward 
the education of the immigrants and their 
passionate patriotism toward the ordering of 
their cities, they may succeed as no other 
pe »ple have succeeded in solving the poverty 
problem.—Rev. S. A. Barnett of Toynbee Hall. 


— 


A NEW ENGLAND WINTER SONG. 
FOR FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


Who cradled thee on the rock, my boy, 
Far, far from the sun-warm South? 

Who woke thee with shout and shock, my boy, 
And spray for a kiss on thy mouth, 

As the low, sad shores grew dim with rain, 

And the gray sea moaned its infinite pain 

To gray grass and pale sands, thy sole domain? 
Who cradled thee on the rock? 


I brought thee into the wilderness, 
When thou didst cry to me, 
And I gave thee there in thy sore distress 
The rock and the cloud and the sea; 
With baptismal waves thy limbs were wet, 
And the ragged cloud was thy coverlet— 
Thus saith the Lord God. Dost thou forget? 
I cradled thee on the rock. 





We do not shake off our yesterdays and 
sustain no further relation to them; they 
follow us, they constitute our life and they 
give accent and force and meaning to our 
present deeds,—Joseph Parker. 


Who shadowed thee with the cloud, my boy; 
And the stars forgat to shine, 
And the sun lay as dead in his shroud, my boy, 
And thy tears were to thee for wine? 
Who took from thee every pleasant thing— = 
Sweet sounds that are drawn from stop and string, 
Day’s dream and night’s glad banqueting? 
Who shadowed thee with the cloud? 





3 Subscribers’ Column. 





Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wsertion. Post office ad- 
I broke thy slumber with clarion storms, dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 

I called like a midnight bell, 

Till thou saw’st thro’ the dark the spirit forms, 

Heaven’s glow and the glare of hell; 
And then that thou mightest know God’s grace 
And drink His love-wine and see His face, 
I drew thee into My secret place— 

I shadowed thee with the cloud. 


Stereopticon Lecture.—" Pilgrims in Palestine,” 
by one of them; the illustrated story of a horseback 
journey, made last April,through Palestine and Syria. 
Address Elizabeth Merriam, South Framingham, Mass. 


An Evening in Hawaii.—l)lustrated lecture on 
the picturesque Hawaiian Islands, with account of their 
wonderful conversion to Christianity and a comprehen- 
sive résumé of the present Hawaiian question. Suitable 
for church or lecture hall. Slides for hire for mission- 
ary concerts. Send stamps for prospectus. Rev. F. H. 
Who fenced thee round with the sea, my boy, Palmer, 50 Bromfield Street, Room 21, Boston, Mass. 


And locked its gates amain? a: CRERSER ON Scuieme Aa om 
wi > boy S v *S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
weichechedienpadhs 9% 9: nie p- ay Aes Oldest and best known in U. 8, 





Burst the bars of the deep in twain, Established, 1855. 
And led them by ways they knew not of, 3 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 
When the black storm spread its wings above 
And thundered, My God is law, not love! 

Who fenced thee round with the sea? 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-paged 
Agency Manual free. EvEeRETT O. Fisk & Co. 





I set thee beyond where the great sea ran, 
I made thee to dwell apart, 
For in the divisions of man from man 
Come the mighty searchings of heart; 
I, the Lord, who moved on the waters old, 
Who sought for a heart like the sea’s heart—bold, 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Winter term of the 59th year begins Jan. 
4, 1894. Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 





I fenced thee round with the sea. 
—Henry Bernard Carpenter. 








SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0. 


Exceptional 
Opportunity. 


We have decided to sell at once a large purchase of 


Fine Printed Satines, 


That, under usual circumstances, would have been opened in January. 
Realizing that useful presents are the more acceptable this year, we 
present the most exceptional eigenen in choice goods ever offered. 
The designs are the choicest, the variety remarkable, and, better than 
all, the quality is superior. They have never been sold below 


Twenty-Five Cents 


per yard. We eget to gs ter this unusual purchase on a Special 
Counter in our Silk Room, where ladies can easily get at them during 
the holiday trade. Twelve new patterns, to be shown this week, including 
the fashionable small black and white effects and India silk designs. 
The price will be one-half the regular figures or 


{2ic. Yard.| 


uantity of these fine goods, and will t di 





date t 8 by g samples, but 
Note the price has always been 25c., now at 





We have a liberal 


land 
we wish they would write if they desire light or dark colorings. 
12c., unequaled by any bargain of the year. 


Shepard, Norwell & Co., Winter Street. 
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me Night Before Christmas 
Sterling Silver Inlaid 
SPOONS AND FORKS 


in the house. 





Each article is stamped on the back: 


‘““E STERLING INLAID HE” 
Ask your Jeweler for them. 
MADE ONLY BY 
The HOLMES & EDWAEKDS SILVER CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Don’t 
Crowd 


Christmas shopping 
into the last few days 
—it’s poor policy; 
especially in regard 
to FURS. 

We invite immedi- 
ate inspection of our 
EXQUISITE and EX= 
TENSIVE line of 
SEAL and other 
HIGH GRADE FURS. 





JACKSON & CO., 
126 Tremont St., Boston. 
Opp. Park St. Church. 





INCLUDED 


Among the lots of surplus stock 


WINTER OVERCOATS, 


Which we are closing out this week in our 
Retail Clothing Department, are some 
Black and Blue Elysians and Chinchillas, 
made this season to sell for $25, and well 
worth it. As we have determined not to 
carry over any of these goods we have 
made a price to tempt purchasers who have 
not been accustomed to buy our clothing. 
They are to be sold at FIFTEEN DOLLARS 
—one of the most remarkable bargains 
ever offered in our store. The loss is very 
large to us, but we appreciate the fact that 
great inducements must be offered to bring 
new customers in these times of fierce com- 
petition—and we are ready to meet the 
need and submit to a large present loss for 
sake of turning our surplus stock into 
money quickly. 

The goods have all been made in our own 
workshops, on the premises. — 





_ 





























Macillar, Parker & Company. 
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ARE THE FOREFATHERS APPRE- 
OIATED ? 

No other landing, temporary or permanent, upon 
our own or upon any other shore, can ever usurp its 
title, or ever supersede or weaken its hold upon the 
world’s remembrance and regard.—Robert C. Win- 
throp. 

New occasions teach new duties; time makes an- 
cient good uncouth ; 

They must upward still and onward who would 
keep abreast of truth. 

Lo! before us gleam her camp fires. We ourselves 
must Pilgrims be ; 

Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through the 
desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s 
blood-rusted key. 

—James R. Lowell, 

France lost ber Pilgrim element in the expulsion 
and massacre of the Huguenots, and her noblest 
political aspirations have lacked the moral strength 
that comes of a pure and vigorous religious faith. 
. . » But the men who came hither brought the fun- 
damental conception of man restored as a child of 
God. Personality was their root idea, the personal 
soul linked to the personal God; and this was 
greater than king or Parliament, this was greater 
than church or bishop, and no combination against 
this could ever crush it.—Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson. 

Give a thing time; if it can succeed it is a right 
thing. Look now at American Saxondom ; and at that 
little fact of the sailing of the Mayflower two hun- 
dred years ago... ! Were we of open sense as the 
Greeks were, we had found a poem here; one of na- 
ture’s own poems, such as she writes in broad facts 
over great continents. For it was properly the begin- 
ning.of America. There were straggling settlers in 
America before, some material as if a body was 
there; but the soul of it was first this.... They 
thought the earth would yield them food, if they 
tilled honestly; the everlasting heaven would 
stretch, there too, overhead; they should be left in 
peace to prepare for eternity by living well in this 
world of time, worshiping in what they thought 
the true, not the idolatrous, way. ... Hah! these 
men, I think, had a work! The weak thing, weaker 
than a child, becomes strong in one day,if it bea 
trne thing. Puritanism was only despicable, laugh- 
able then, but nobody can manage to laugh at it 
now.— Thomas Carlyle. 

With our sympathy for the wrongdoer we need the 
old Puritan and Quaker hatred of wrongdoing ; with 
our just tolerance of men and opinions a righteous 
abhorrence of sin. . . . The true life of a nation is in 
its personal morality, and no excellence of constitu- 
tion and laws can avail much if the people lack 
purity and integrity. Culture,‘art, refinement, care 
for our own comfort and that of others are well, 
but truth, honor, reverence and fidelity to duty are 
indispensable. ...It is well for us if we have 
learned to listen to the sweet persuasion of the 
Beatitudes, but there are crises in all lives which 
require also the emphatic ‘ Thou shalt not’ of the 
Decalogue which the founders wrote on the ygate- 
posts of their commonwealth. . . . The great strug- 
gle through which we have passed [the Civil War) 
has taught us how much we owe to the men and 
women of the Plymouth Colony—the noblest ances- 
try that ever a people looked back to with love and 
reverence.—John G. Whittier. 


Our fathers brought with them from England two 
priceless possessions—the common law and King 
James’s Bible—the former a vital organism, not of 
symmetrical form and graceful outline, but full of 
the vigorous sap of liberty and drawing its growth 
from the soil of the popular heart; the latter, apart 
from its transcendent claims as the revelation of 
God to man, in a purely intellectual aspect the 
most precious treasure that any modern nation 
enjoys, preserving as it does our noble language at 
its best point of growth—just between antique rug- 
gedness and modern retinement—embalming im- 
mortal truths in words simple, strong and sweet, 
that charm the child at the mother’s knee, that 
nerve and calm the soldier in the dread half-hour 
before the shock of battle, that comfort and sustain 
the soul that is entering upon the valley of the 
shadow of death. . . . The progress of our country 
is not traced by the camp, the café, the theater and 
the prison, but by the meeting house, the school- 
house, the courthouse and the ballot box—all the 
legitimate fruits ‘of the Bible and the commen law. 
—Hon. George 8S. Hillard. 


The introduction of liberal education by the earli- 
est settlers of New England was the natural conse- 
quence of their acquaintance with the English Uni- 
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versities. They brought to the western world the 
ideas that were dominant in Oxford and Cambridge. 
A recent lecture of Professor Jebb exhibits the de- 
velopment of liberal education in those seats of 
learning, during the four centuries which preceded 
the settlement of New England. Our colonies were 
planted at a time when the discipline of collegiate 
residence overpowered the freedom of university 
life, and also when a theological bias and a classical 
bias controlled the instructions. These ideas were 
dominant for at least two centuries in Harvard and 
Yale, and by inheritance in the other colleges of 
this country which were governed by their example. 
It may be true that this was a glacial epoch, as Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams has called it, and that Cot- 
ton Mather or Jonathan Edwards were bowlders left 
by the receding ice, but those who take this view 
must account for the appearance of Benjamin 
Franklin, Professor Winthrop, Count Rumford, 
Samuel Johnson, the friend of Berkeley, Jonathan 
Trumbull, and hosts of good citizens who made New 
England the abode of law, order, thrift and content- 
ment prior to 1760, when the age of independent 
statesmanship began.—President D. C. Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins University. 





CALIFORNIA.—New and interesting books about 
California, its climate and productions and general 
information, sent free. Address A. Phillips & Co., 
296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Too many to print; that is why we never use 
testimonials in our advertising. We are constantly 
receiving them from all parts of the world ac- 
companied with photographs of beautiful babies. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
the best infant’s food. 


PREVENTION is better than cure, and those who are 
subject to rheumatism can prevent attacks by keep- 
ing the blood pure and free from the acid which causes 
the disease. You can rely upon Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a 
remedy for rheumatism and catarrh, also for every form 
of scrofula, salt rheum, boils and other diseases caused 
by impure blood. It tones and vitalizes the whole 
system. 


Hoop’s PILLS are easy and gentle in effect. 


Whiting’s Fine Stationery. 


One wishing to com- 
ply with all the de- 
mands of polite so- 
ciety will be careful 
that one’s writing 
papers be entirely 
correct. Whiting’s 
Stationery is the 
standard form for 
correspondence. These papers are the most 
elegant made. Come in rough or smooth 
finish and all the fashionable tints and sizes. 

Sold by all first-class dealers in stationery. 











WHITING PAPER CO., 


New York Offices: 150 and 152 Duane St. 





MANIONUNND SHAD 
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Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. 


Be willing to pay a nickel more for them. 
Piusburg Guo. A. MacBsTH# Co, 





pig te ei T People 
let leather get old before 
its time for want of Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin - with - wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester N. Y. 





You can write a hundred letters 
as readily as one, if you have 


The Simplex 
Printer 


From an original, on ordinary paper with 
ay pen, 100 copies can be made. 5ocopies 
of typewriter manuscript produced in 15 
minutes. Send for circulars and samples. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York. 

















“GLOBE” Gem ‘CABINET 


Antique Oak, 
Library Finish , 
Oxidized Brass 

Trimmings 
and Lock. 

Three Files, 
full letter size. 

Capacity, 

2,500 Letters 
, or Papers. 
JA HANDSOME 
PRESENT. 

Price, $6.00 net, with rubber casters. 
$1zE—14 inches high, 10} in. wide, 13 in. deep. 
WM. A. CARRIE & CO., 


Ww. ¥. Edwards, BANK STATIONERS, 
Letter File Dept. 46 Oliver St., Boston. 


Pamphiet Cases, Cloth Front, 8 Cents Each. 
We refer to the Congregationalist. 











SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
The question “‘ WILL THEY WEAR?” need never be asked if your goods bear the 


I ga a 





As this in itself GUARANTEES the quality. 





MADE ONLY BY THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. New York. 


Cuicaco. 


San FRANCISCO, 


HAMILTON, CANADA. 
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PUBLIO OPINION. 


The bearing of the representatives of the 
Hawaiian government throughout this whole 
dismal affair has been in marked contrast 
with that of the administration at Wash- 
ington. The Hawaiians are manly, direct, 
straightforward, good tempered, and ap- 
parently scrupulously exact in the ‘state- 
ment of facts. In respect of diplomatic in- 
sight and controversial ability, they have 
shown themselves to be fully a match for 
the several partners in the Cleveland policy 
of ag These missionaries’ children are 
men, self-respecting, honorable men, and 
smart enough, too, and they are ready, if 
necessary, to fight for all that freemen hold 
dear. The American spirit of ’76 is in their 
hearts.—New York Sun. 


As a matter of fact it is too easy to get 
married. Society seems to be engaged in 
one gigantic conspiracy to drag within the 
matrimonial net every good-looking girl and 
every eligible young man who taps at its 
doors. The ministers of the church, our 
civil magistrates, our New York State laws, 
all combine to hasten the procession. In- 
stead of placing obstacles in their way, 
thereby making young folks ponder the full 
responsibility of the step they are taking, 
every agency of modern civilization is en- 
listed in their behalf. . . . We wish it were 
possible to establish some form of civil serv- 
ice examination as a prerequisite to an alli- 
ance. Thus the young man should not only 
be compelled to give satisfactory evidence of 
his ability to support a wife, of the recti- 
tude of his habits and of the soundness of 
his physical and mental systems, but he 
should be‘able to demonstrate that he has 
seen so many pretty girls other than the one 
he wants, and has come in contact with life 
in so many various phases, that there exists 
no likelihood of proving a recreant husband. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Grant that more an’ more thochts o’ Thy 
thinkin’ may come into our herts day by day 
—George Macdonald. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


We shall ourselves contribute liberally to this 
fund this year, for the demands upon it are greater 
than ever before. Thus far the fund has fallen off 
largely from previous years. We will do our part 
but cannot do all. 


DAVIE Ba Bet, BAMA, ova csc ccesocceweedes $29.00 
Harriet J. Drown, New Bedford............-... 
Mrs. E. F. Sherman, Lowell............-.+.s08 
J.B. Williams, Leesburg, Fla.. xen 
Mrs. B. Bartlett, Orange, N. J. 
L.M. Law, New Haven, Ct..... +o 
ye. "8 Ok RS ere rere 
William A. Keese, Lawrence............+-.+++. 
A Massachusetts Friend..............0.seeeeeee 
H. G. Maynard, Northampton.................. 
Do What You Can Circle, Worcester we 
A Friend, Hartford, Ct............. 
OS eS eee a 
Hannah 8. Parker, Plympton.................+. 


A TYPICAL LETTER. 
DEc. 16, 1893. 

I have been for ong! years (twenty-five or more) a 
subscriber. I love the dear.old paper, but I do not see 
how I can spare the money for next year, though it is 
nota t deal. Dollars are scarce with me now. 
it could be sent me from the offerings for home mission- 
aries I would think it a great favor. Yet I have many 
peivile s here and there are probably more needy ones. 

can find reading, but it won't be the Congregationalist. 
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JAMES G. WILSON, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 
74 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue. 
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ROLLING PARTITIONS 
For dividing Churches and Schools. Sound proof and 
air-tight. In various kinds of wood. 500 churches of 
various denominations are using them. 
VENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL WOODS. 
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“LITTLE RED RIDING “BAA-LAMB." 
HOOD.” 


THIS TRADE MARK, 








July 5th 
and 
Oct. 4th, 





“TABBY'’ AND HER 
KITTENS. 


s 





DOLLIE.’’ 
A PATENT JOINTED DOLL. 


In addition to the 
Tapsy Cat AND KITTENS, 
which we are still making, 
we are bringing out some- 
 Bow-wow” anp thing new for the little 
LITTLE BOW-WOW. ones this year. These “TATTERS.” 
illustrations will show you what they are; so perfectly made 
that you would think they were alive. They are printed on 
cloth, life size, in colors, with directions for cutting out, sewing 
together and stuffing with cotton, using a piece of pasteboard 
to make them flat at the bottom. Any child that can sew can 
do it. For sale by your dry goods dealer. If he does not 
have them show him this advertisement and ask him to get 
you some. Do NOT SEND TO US AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL, 

Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Massachusetts. 



























Suggestions for Christmas 





















a J emelites TOG deimeatsian 
ss CHINA. GLASS. SILVER. 
i) A Tea Caddy. A Rose Ball. A Tea Set. 
L 1 A Photograph Frame. A Pr. Toilet Bottles. A Doz. Tea Spoons 
CALS: | A Banquet Lamp. A Celery Tray. (Sterling). 
Anacapa: a A Donlton Vase. An Ice Tab. A Hair Brush. 





A Rich Flower Jar. A Pr. Water Bettles. A Nut Bowl. 

A Doz. 4. D. Coffees. A Doz. Tumblers. A Pen Tray. 

A Doz. 5 o’clock Tea Cups. A Game Set. A Table Bell. 

A Chocolate Jug. A Doz. Finger Bowls. A Pr. Peppers. 

A Bonbon Tray. A Long Stem Flower A Berry Basket. 

A Pudding Dish. Vase. A Smoking Set. 
A Pr. Knife Rests. A Baking Dish. 


ABRAM FRENCH CO., 


= 89, 91 and 93 Franklin St., cor. Devonshire. 
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OOMMENDABLE. 


The Episcopal church in New York City 
which decided to give to the poor the $500 it 
usually has spent on Christmas decorations. 

The Boston family that sent to City Mission- 
ary Waldron the $110 they had been planning 
to spend on Christmas presents. 

The gifts of the school children of Lynn, by 
which 444 bushels of groceries and vegetables, 
thirty-four overcoats, fifty-five dresses, ninety- 
tive pairs of boots, 147 pairs of stockings and 
eighty-nine sets of underclothing have been 
given to the needy, and the children given a 
never to be forgotten lesson in the essence of 
the gospel—giving to others. 

The energy, spirit and wisdom of the Boston 
man who has induced business men to con- 
tribute food, beds and clothing, coal and gro- 
ceries with which to equip and run a home for 
the thousand or more seamstresses who are 
out of work and need shelter and temporary 
aid and work. 

The generous gifts of the Harvard students 
to Boston’s poor in response to the solicita- 
tions of ex-Harvard students now living and 
laboring at the Andover House. 

The church in Auburndale which decided, 
instead of having a Christmas tree, to use the 
funds to help the needy. 

——_— 

There are two things needed in these days— 
first, for rich men to find out how poor men 
live, and, second, for poor men to know how 
rich men work.—Edward Atkinson. 





Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


No BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING Dec, 25. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman's Board of Missions every Friday at ll A. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address a — to Rev. A, H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational zibrary, | Somerset St., Boston. ~ 


THE annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions will be held in Berkeley Temple, corner of Berke- 
ley Street and Warren Avenue, Boston, on Wednesday. 
Jan. 17. Morning session at 10, afternoon session at 2. 
The usual business will be transacted and reports of 
committees appointed at the meeting at Portland will 
be presented. There will be addresses by Miss Mary 
L. Daniels of Harpoot, Turkey, Miss J. G. Evans of 
Tungcho, China, and a paper on the Parliament of Re- 
igions by Mrs. Joseph Cook. ABBIE B. CHILD, Sec. 








THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.—Books for 
the clergy and Christian workers. Library incorpo- 
rated in 1864 and contains 16,000 volumes, together with 
a reading-room having 100 periodicals. Open daily from 
8A.M.to6P.M. Its circulation of books has extended 
to more than 500 towns and villages in twelve different 
States. A church becomes a perpetual member, whereby 
all of its pastors forever may use the library and draw 
books gratis, at $100. A life member pays $50 and has 
the same privileges for life. Annual membership $5. 
Donations and bequests solicited for the purchase of 
books and to increase the usefulness of the institution, 
and they may be sent to Rev. Luther Farnham, Secre- 
tary, 6 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., the place of 
the library, and they will be duly scknowledged. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

Woman's BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
Fegeteens House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 

bbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Paimer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For- 
EIGN Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charlies E. 


Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
o1eTy.—Church and Parsonage Building. . L. H 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ous literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
arv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
| ag Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

y. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done py College and Education Society 
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and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. é 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the “ Trus‘ees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’’ (a body cor- 
Peres chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 

here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose Minis- 

terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 5 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittaneces may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1838. Object: to 
improve the moral and secial condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missiovaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK. President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 4 reasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominationa}, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is. ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, ——— dollars.”’ Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 





For Nervous Debility & Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. S. H. CHAPMAN, New Haven, Ct., says: “I 
have used it to a considerable extent in practice, 
during the past three years, and have found it a 
valuable remedy in nervous debility and atonic 
dyspepsia.” 
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ing of 
clothes 
—the 
rotting 
and 
ruining 
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ww —won't 











show 
right away. Your new wash- 
ing powder may be dangerous, 
but you'll have to wait a little 
for its results. But it is doing 
its work. After a while, your 
clothes go to pieces, all at once. 
Now isn’t it better not to run 
any risk? Isn’tit better to trust 
to an article like Pearline, 
which has been tried, tested, 
proved? 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous 
Send Food s8"9r “theme aa Peart 
ine. fame 
t Backs Rese mex coun 


you something in place of Pearline, be honest— 
send it back, 343. JAMES PYLE,N. Y. 
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Fourteen-Hour Wives 


of Eight-Hour Men, need 


|) GOLD DUST 


= Washing Powder 


To enable them to get through work as 
early as their husbands. 
GOLD DUST saves time, strength, patience 


NN. K. Fairbank & Co., 


and money. 
Made only by 


i CHICAGO, 

} St. Louis, 
New York, 
Philadelphia, 

Boston, 








- a. ee 





of order, or wear the 


“ 13x “ 00 “ 12 “ 
Patented, * 13dx** g10.00 a.% 
January 30, 1892. 


Just what you have been looking for. 


Unique Patent Combination Bill Fold & Coin Purse 


rate places for coin, bills and car tickets, independent 
of each other; Flexibility; Lightness; No metal parts to get out 
pocket. Ask your dealer for it or I will 
send sample at following prices: 


No. 11 holds $4.00 in silver, 10 notes & car tickets 75 Ble 2.00 
“16 “ Rx “ : 2 “ , ag 4 8 ey} 


JAS. S. TOPHAM (Sole Mant’r), 1231 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. 
Send 4c. for catalogue. Please mention Congregationalist. 


Morocco Calf Seal 


“ ‘85 1.65 2.25 
“ 1.00 2.00 2:50 
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For Stomach 


Bowel, 
Liver Complaints, and 
Headache, use 


YER'S 


CATHARTIC PILLS 


They are purely 
vegetable, sugar-coated, 
speedily dissolved, 

and easy to take. 

Every dose 


Effective 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
The Rational Cure for Chrovic Diseases, 








U. S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CoO. 
Main Office, 37 Pearl Street, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

It is with great pleasure that we are able to 
present to our patrons Compound Oxygen in such 
shape that those at a distance can receive exactly 


the same treatment as they would if they were able 
to visit our office daily. 


Send for Circulars. 











No mineral water will pro- 
duce the beneficial results 
that follow taking one or 
more of 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


with a glass of water immediately 
upon arising in the morning. 














Painless. Effectual. Covered with a 
Tasteless, Soluble Coating, 


“Worth a Guinea a Box.”’—Price only 









25 
Ofall druggists,or a box will be mailed 
on receipt of 25cts. in stamps by 
B.F. Allen Co.,365 Canal St.,NewYork. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 15. 


Mrs. A. B. Keith of Braintree, as leader, 
talked about The Fellowship of the Saints, 
Christ’s sympathy for the whole world under 
all circumstances, and Christian sympathy fol- 
lowing the same pattern. Extracts were read 
from a little book written by Mary Lyon in 
1843, entitled A Missionary Offering. In con- 
nection with a circular which had been sent 
out, Miss Lyon says: 

Our beloved pastor announced to us that he 
had a letter from the Missionary House at 
Boston. The simple fact thrilled through my 
heart. I remembered the letter of September, 
1841, and I remembered how its contents 
weighed down my soul and followed me by 
night and by day. I ‘remembered, too, the 
fatal scenes of 1837. I had from time to time 
watched the progress of the missionary re- 
ceipts. I had wept and prayed over our dis- 


‘| appointed hopes, but I had not brought the 


subject before my mind in all its solemn and 
trying realities. But as the letter was open- 
ing to be read in our ears the veil seemed lifted 
from my eyes, and the sad decline in the mis- 
sionary receipts, with all its dreadful conse- 
quences, passed in rapid review before my 
imagination. My weak and trembling heart 
almost shrunk from hearing the contents of 
the letter. I well knew that a circular to the 
churches from this source was no unmeaning 
sound. I well knew that it was a messenger 
of painful tidings. I knew that wisdom and 
discretion had done their utmost to avoid 
such a resort. No messenger from this source 
ever comes to us except from burdened souls 
and bleeding hearts. It comes only to tell us 
of plain and solemn facts, of dangers, of ne- 
cessities such as the world knows not of, of 
an approaching crisis in the kingdom of 
Christ, such as is never known in the affairs 
of men, among the kingdoms of this world. 
But I folded my arms to listen to the letter. 
I expected no warm appeal; I expected no 
glow of the imagination, such as we some- 
times meet from the pen of those who have 
just put on the harness. But I did expect 
solid facts—facts which, through the under- 
standing, the judgment and the conscience, 
can find their way into the deepest fountains 
of the soul. In this I was not disappointed. 
I listened as for my life to every line. [ re- 
turned from the concert. I retired to rest but 
not to sleep. The contents of the letter, the 
present state of the missionary funds, the 
dreadful condition of the perishing heathen, 
the last command of our dear Redeemer, His 
dying groans in the garden and on the cross, 
all passed in rapid review before me. The 
subject in its various bearings spread itself 
out before my mind with an unwonted vivid- 
ness and expansion. 


It sounds as if written for today. The same 
great need, even after a half-century of prog- 
ress. 

Mrs. Thompson spoke of Luther’s depend- 
ence upon prayer, even to the point of assert- 
ing that because he was very busy he must 
pray four hours a day, and of John Knox, who, 
when summoned by a messenger to meet his 
waiting congregation, explained that he was 
waiting for some one to come with him, mean- 
ing the Spirit of God. Miss May Page quoted 
Mrs. Rufus Anderson, who found it possible 
and helpful to pray when attending to the less 
absorbing household duties. 

Special prayer was offered for the mission- 
aries in Mexico and for the native Christians 
under persecution there, and letters were read 
from Mr. Eaton and Miss Holcombe of Chi- 
huahua. Miss Borden spoke of the whole 
world as in a transition state from the power 
of superstition and error to the power of Chris- 


tianity. . 
——$$<$$ faa. 


It is a good thing to put a bother away over 
night. It all straightens out in the morning. 
—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 








FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 
By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 
able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. Pure Atmospheric 


Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 
Its Success is Unequalled. 


You should Know About It, 


Send for information to 
REV. Le A. BOSWORTH, 





ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - - 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Driving the Brain 


at the expense 
of the Body. 
While we drive p> 
the brain ‘we 
must build up 
the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. Al! druggiste. 
eT 
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ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Is WORTH 


$500 


TO ANY MAN 


Woman or Child 


suffering from 


CATARRH 


NOT A LIQUID or SNUFF 


A particle is it into each nostril und is ayreeable 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or hy mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


BABY'S BLOOD AND SKIN 


Cleansed and purified of every humor, eruption, 
and disease by the celebrated ’ 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 
affcrd immediate relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and other itch- 
ing, ecaly, crusted, and blotch 

skin ond scalp diseases, perm 

rest and sleep, and point toa 
permanent and economical (be- 











eatetel testimonials attest their wonderful, un- 
failing, and incomparable efficacy. Sold every- 
where. Porrer Drue anp CueEm. Corp., Boston. 
« All About ‘he Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” malled free. 


BABY'S Sy Gomocns "soar. “Atvotutely pure 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Paine, and Rboursatiem re- 
lMeved in one minute by the Cuticura 
Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 
pain-killing, strengthening plaster. 








instantaneous 
DYSPEPSIA.--Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 


Cure. What food to eat; what food toavoid. By 
Joun H MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. 


ASTHMA @ NASAL CATARRH CURED 


By Dr. B.W. Hair’s Asthma Cure and Catarrh Spe- 














cific. Only known unfailing permanent cure. 
J send treatise free. B. W. Mais, Cincinnad, O. 
Q on 30 DaysTrial 

Easy, durable and 

cheap. A radical 

cure effected. Send for sealed catalogue, 
Eggléston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn 8t. Chicaga 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERT IS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





952 
OUR OHUROBES AT THE FRONT. 


It is due to the generous friends of our hard 
toilers at the front, as well as the toilers themselves, 
that their exact condition be known. Forty-eight 
of our churches, all but sevén of them west of 
Cleveland, have felt compelled to build absolutely 
needed houses of worship. They have sent very 
reasonable, and in most cases moderate, applica- 
tions to the Congregational Chur¢h Building Soci- 
ety for aid. Most of them laid their plans before 
the financial depression was serious. Obligations 
were assumed and work begun in confident hope of 
aid from this society. Seven applications date 
back to July, nine came in August, seventeen came 
in September. At the later meetings of the board 
there was not a dollar to vote to any one. The ap- 
plicants are in distress. Several have been com- 
pelled to borrow money and pay up to date and stop. 
Several others are in danger of being sold out for 
debt. 

The board instructs its officers to press this mat- 
ter on the attention of the churches, ladies’ soci- 
eties, Endeavor Societies, Sunday schools and per- 
sonal friends of the work. The board will hold a 
special relief meeting as soon as funds warrant. 
Will the friends of these hard toilers put it in our 
power to send Christmas greetings to applicants in 
the form of a pledge of needed aid? 

WILLIAM HAYES WARD, 
L. H. Coss, Secretary. 
59 Bible House, New York, N. Y., Dec. 15. 


ri 


OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convevience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 


Chairman. 





ri Oe... cccvisicsesssbobnseaaneell $3.60 
ee III no cdbtrescsnccenscvesssheobyscael 3.25 
IE Ns .50n400h0s0cenesocebspnenbsestanen 3.25 


ECP IES = 
Review of Reviews...... 








American Agriculturist. 1.15 
Harper’ 8s Weekly 3.25 
Bazar... 3.25 

Public Opinion.. 2.50 
r’s Young People. - 1.60 

ls MED ans va vasssccsssonaneqvcosetoksenssosccnnt 2.60 
SURE MMMNIINES 3 0o5505scscecesencsvcccsckosnesshcnnes 1.30 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 





THROUGH “Eurore BY SPECI IAL TRAIN.—Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb demonstrated very success- 
fully in 1892 that American methods of travel could 
be introduced to advantage in Europe. The firm 
sent a party of American tourists by special train 
service, with sleeping-cars and dining-car, all over 
the Continent. They have just announced their 
second enterprise of the kind, with the addition of 
Spain and Portugal to the list of countries to be 
visited. The party will sail from New York, Feb. 17, 
for Gibraltar, and be absent about 162 days. In ad- 
dition to the two countries named, France, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium and England, there will 
also be peeps into Africa and-Asia and aeross the 
Alps into Switzerland. The cars are intended only 
for use while traveling from place to place, but, of 
course, may be resorted to as well where the hotels 
are not especially inviting, as may be the case in 
some interesting parts of Spain. The circular giv- 
ing details of the tour will be perused with peculiar 
interest. It may be had by addressing Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street (oppo- 
site School Street), Boston. 








The 
Easiest 
Way 


to take Cod Liver Oil so that you will derive 
its full benefit is in Caswell, Massey & Co.’s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Penste and 
Quinine, favorably known for twenty years. 
Once taken oy would be almost willing 
to remain sick as an excuse for continuing 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
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of the highest quality. 


Like our grandmothers use to make, is the kind 
of pie that any one can make with the delicious modern luxury— 


None-Such condenses Mince Meat 


Pie making in ye olden time was quite a momentous occa- 
sion. Pie making to-day, with NoNE-SucH MINCE MEAT, is 
but a passing incident in the duties of the day—your work ends 
with making and baking the crust. NoNnE-SucH MINCE MEAT 
is prepared with the most scrupulous care, every ingredient being 


If your grocer does not keep the NONE-SuCH brand, send 
12c. to pay postage on full size package by mail. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO0., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Each package makes two large pies. 








Fond Mothers= 


DRINK BEEF TEA made with 


Cupany’s 





EXTRAS TISEEF. 





And Baby is stronger and better for it. 


It makes delicious Bouillon, and is 
invaluable to add zest and flavor to 
soups and meat dishes. 


Highest award at World’s Fair for “*Excel- 
lence in Quality and Flavor.” 


Send six cents in stamps for sample jar. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Go., 


SO. OMAHA, NEB. 
Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘From Ranch to 
Table,’’ sent free on application. 


ALSAM 


CURES 


CCS 


COLDS. ASTHMA. 
HAY FEVER 


AND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 


CONSUMPTION 


Regular Sizes35¢& 75¢ 











A Cup of | 
Bouillon | 
can be made in three minutes, thus: 
take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
in a quarter teaspoon (not more) of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef, 


Palatable, Pure, Refresh- 
ing and Stimulating. . , 


Then add an egg—|. 


| 

||and some sherry if 
|| liked — season care- 
1] f 


Re Sos ee ae 






More than twenty years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for Coughs, 
Colds and Pulmonary complaints. Since its intro- 
duction it -has constantly won its way into public 
ray until now it is the waivernal 1 -—T that 
AMSON'S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 

BEST REMEDY FOR CURING 


Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 


F. W. KINSMAN & C0, "ey York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. Trial size, 10 cts. 


MAGI pay? Public Lectures, School, Church 


-¢ a bye ~ d’s yh ma and other 
jptercstin su ects. 

RCY SCIOPTICON to” 1008 is Walnut ‘Bt 8t., his: 
4 Sophia. Pa. 


DYSPEPSIA. 








Lanterns and Views 














WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
$10.50 mritncsereut emai ts 

my voqetned nab ad 





This annoying disease,so prevalent in the Dates States, 
is speedily and permanently cured by the use of 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE. 


Pa a quack or ween ae remed , has a Cormega ye acd 
s ia, Const jon a 
He oe prtemre tegen = By oy e immoderate use 
of Aleoholic Stinrulants or Sennces. Insist on 
our Druggist getting it for eA or send one dollar to 
the sole manu facturers. lake no other. Get the 
genuine. Cure ¢ Address 
PRIVATE FORMULA co. Dayton, Ohio. 











New York City and Newport, R.I. 





Criterion 


and Stereo; 
Scripture, 
or private ta 


ree J. B. COLT & CO. 


and Parabolon MAGIC. LANTERNS 


icons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of World’s wats, 


sepperance and other subjects for protitable public } 


16 Beekman St., New York. 
189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Music Printed in Full. 


Sample of Music Type used in Christmastide Service, No. 3. 
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4, NEW YEAR. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 


8, GENERAL WORSHIP. 
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{ THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
; ~@ 


? 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete service in each issue. Carefully prepared, reasonably 
short, embracing responsive readings, bymns and prayers, keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without a choir. An outline of each Service appears in the 
Congregationalist, and the Service immediately thereafter is issued as a convenient eight- 
page pamphlet, with the music printed in full as well as the hymns and readings. 


100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies, 1 cent each. Cash with order. 
Yearly subscription. Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


1, THANKSGIVING. 2, PILGRIM FATHERS. 3, CHRISTMASTIDE. 


5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 


“The Congregationalist’’ Services : 
$ 
; 
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Good Words. 


“Send 200 Forefathers’ Day Services. We were 
interested in your No. 1, but you did not mention us 
among the college congregations which used it.” 

Varietta College. 

“We used No, 2 at Shawmut Chapel last evening. 
tbe service occupied just sixty minutes, with twenty 
minutes for the address. These orders of worship 
ure well adapted tor chapel or mission use, the re- 
sponsive and musical portions being of such a char- 
acter that all can heartily unite in them. The use 
f the services has increased our congregation.” — 
D. W. Waldron, Boston. 

*T tried your Thanksgiving Service and liked it so 
well that I want to try the year’s services and have 
hem sent regularly. Will you put me down as a 
regular subsernber for 100 copies? Will you please 
send me 150 copies of the Christmas Service at once, 
ind 100 copies of the other services as they are 
issued.” —Jilinois Pastor. 

‘*We used No.1 on Thanksgiving Day. Had the 
best attendance we have had since Children’s Day, 
and the service was thoroughly enjoyed by all pres- 
ent. It lasted just one hour, the address having 
been limited to twenty minutes,”"—New York, 

“We have used No. 1 with great pleasure and 
profit. I have been accustomed to hold such a 
service monthly for several years, with a program 
of my own, and always with good interest. Your 
services are THE VEKY BEST I have ever seen and 
our people were much pleased. You cannot fail to 
be successful in your good efforts to aid the evening 
services in the churches.’ i New England Pastor. 

“We used No. 1 last evening and there were twice 
as many present as we usually have in the even- 
ing. It far surpassed my expectations.”—A Maine 
Pastor. 

A Connecticut pastor writes to the editor of the 
services: “ You have put our churches and us pas- 
tors under obligation to you for editing these Con- 
gregationalist Services, which promise to be 80 
good. Lused No. 1, the Service of Thanksgiving, in 
my church last Sunday evening, and found not only 
a much larger audience than usual attracted but an 
evidently increased interest. We shall, I think, use 
nearly or quite all of the series. It is worth much 
to have an order of evening worship of this sort, of 
good tone, and, at the same time, popular. It gives 
me pleasure to add my thanks to those of many 
others.” 

“Send 1,000 ‘ Forefathers’ Day’ (No.2) and 1,000 
‘Chrismastide’ (No, 3) Convrevationalist Services. 
The Thanksgiving Service was received in time and 
was very satisfactory.’ “iret Church, Oakland, Cal. 

“From my study I bave this evening listened to 
the choir preparing the music (No. 1) and Lam satis- 
fied that it is a wreat success. We have, through 
our Young. Men’s Cinb, prepared such services 
weekly since April 1, and have some knowledge of 
what is required ina service that has‘ go’ im It as 
well as dignity and a worsbipful spirit. Your serv- 
ice has them all.” 

“My praise of this service (No. 1) is unstinted, 
both as to contents and mechanical execution.”— 
Pastor Union Consregqational Church, Providence. 

“We have this evening used your service of 
Thanksgiving with peculiar satistaction. Please 
send me at once 225 copies of No.2.""—Another Prov- 
idence, ht. 1., Pastor. 

“Our people enjoyed your Thanksgiving Service 
so much y- sterday that I hasten to order for Christ- 
mas. You certainly deserve the thanks of all for 
providing us with a series of such neb, and at the 
same time practical. services at the low price 
asked.” — Fast Windsor, (?. 

“ Today at a large union meeting, with a big choral 
union, we used the Thanksgiving leaflets. Every- 
body was delighted.”’— Nebraska. 

“I think the arrangement is as near perfection as 
you ean come without absolutely reaching it,” * 


















The Congregationalist 


‘Thirty-five Million Dollars Saved 


By reducing the premium rates charged to members - 
























to harmonize with the payments to the widows and 
orphans for death claims, more than Thirty-five 
Million Dollars have already been saved to the 


members of the 


Mutual Reserve Fun 
vvoew Lie Assoctati 


insurance at Vs Usual Rates. 
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Why pay $100 


per year for your Life Insurance when the same amount of Insurance ¢aq 
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be had in one of the strongest Life Insurance Companies in the Work 
for $50 


RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING: - 


MEMBERSHIP, ABOUT = = = = = 80,06 
Interest Income annually exceeds = = $130,000.40 
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Bimonthly Income exceeds - - = . 650,000. 
RESERVE FUND, NOVEMBER 13, 1893, 3,654,326.0 
Death Claims Paid, over = = - 17,192,563.0 





2 wet. ; : New Business in 1892 exceeded = 60,000,000<8 
THE veW HOME OF ss THE MUTUAL Brune ” New Business to December 1, 1893, over, 53,243,0004 
Broadway, Cor. Duane Street, New York. INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds = 250,000,000.0 


The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associatiot 


FURNISHES LIFE INSURANCE at about ONE HALF the usual rates charged by the old-system companies. 
It has excellent POSITIONS to offer in its AGENCY DEPARTMENT in every City, Town and State, to experi- 
enced and successful business men. Parties desiring insurance will be furnished free information at the Home 
Office, or by any of the Association’s General mgents. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 
EDWARD B. HARPER, President. 





0. D. BALDWIN, Vice-President. J. D. WELLS, Third Vice-President, 
HENRY. J. REINMUND, Second Vice-President. F. A. BURNHAM, Counsel. 
Ex Superintendent Insurance Department, Ohio, 
JOHN W. VROOMAN, Treasurer. WM. PLIMLEY, Financial Supervisor and Vice-Chairman De : 
G. R. McCHESNEY, Comptroller. Claim Department. 
F. T. BRAMAN, Secretary. H. M. ALITCHCOCK, M.D., Medical Inspector. 
J. W. BOWDEN, M. D., Medical Director, J.D GORMAN, M.D., 


CHARLES W. CAMP, Assistant-Comptroller. x : Seas , 
L. L. SEAMAN, M. D., Medical Supervisor. r. B. CAMPBELL, M.D., 
C. R. BISSELL, Chairman Investment Committee. C W. COWTAN, Superintendent Mortuary Department. 


J. M. STEVENSON, ) E. D. LUDWIG, Superintendent. 
B. W. T. AMSDEN,S Assistant-Secretaries. 


Home Office is POTTER BUILDING, 38 Park Row, New York City 


E. B. BARPER, President, 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 120 TREMONT. STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
L. Y. MANNING, Asst. Sec. . st 


Assistant Medical Directors. 





